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VICTORIA  K 


VICTOEIA,  by  the  Grace  of  God  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  Queen,  Defender  of  the  Faith. 
To  our  trusty  and  well-beloved  Sir  Thomas  Edward  Cole- 
BROOKE,  Baronet;  our  right  trusty  and  right  well-beloved  cousin, 
Archibald  Philip,  Earl  of  Eosebery;  our  trusty  and  well-beloved 
Sir  William  Stirling-Maxwell,  Baronet;  our  trusty  and  well- 
beloved  Charles  Stuart  Parker,  Esquire ;  our  trusty  and  well- 
beloved  John  Eamsay,  Esquire;  our  trusty  and  well-beloved 
Henry  Hill  Lancaster,  Esquire,  Advocate;  and  our  trusty 
and  well-beloved  Alexander  Craig  Sellar,  Esquire,  Advocate, 
Greeting : 

Whereas  the  Knights,  Citizens,  and  Burgesses  and  Commis- 
sioners of  Shires  and  Burghs  in  Parliament  assembled  have  pre- 
sented an  humble  address  to  Us,  praying  that  we  will  be  graciously 
pleased  to  issue  a  Eoyal  Commission  to  inquire  into  the  nature 
and  amount  of  aU  Endowments  in  Scotland,  the  funds  of  which* 
are  wholly  or  in  part  devoted,  or  have  been  applied,  or  which  can 
rightly  be  made  applicable  to  Educational  purposes,  and  which 
have  not  been  reported  on  by  the  Commissioners  under  the  Uni- 
versities (Scotland)  Act,  1858;  also  to  inquire  into  the  Adminis- 
tration and  Management  of  any  Hospitals  or  Schools  supported  by 
such  Endowments,  and  into  the  System  and  Course  of  Study 
respectively  pursued  therein,  and  to  Eeport  whether  any  and  what 
changes  in  the  administration  and  use  of  such  Endowments  are 
expedient,  by  which  their  usefulness  and  efficiency  may  be  in- 
creased. 

Now,  know  ye  that  We,  reposing  great  trust  and  confidence  in 
your  zeal,  discretion,  and  ability,  have  authorized  and  appointed, 
and  do  by  these  Presents  authorize  and  appoint  you,  the  said  Sir 
Thomas  Edward  Colebrooke,  Archibald  Philip,  Earl  of  Eose- 
bery, Sir  William  Stirling-Maxwell,  Charles  Stuart  Parker, 
John  Eamsay,  Henry  Hill  Lancaster,  and  Alexander  Craig 
Sellar,  to  be  Our  Commissioners  to  inquire  into  the  nature  and 
amount  of  all  Endowments  in  Scotland,  the  funds  of  which  are 
wholly  or  in  part  devoted,  or  have  been  applied,  or  which  con 
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rightly  be  made  applicable,  to  Educational  purposes  and  which 
have  not  been  reported  on  by  the  CommissioLrs^  unL  the  Un 
versities  (Scotland)  Act,  1858;  also  to  inquire  into  the  Admits 

uch%ndn  ^^'^^ '  of  any  Hospitals  or  Schools  supported  by 
such  Endowments  and  into  the  System  and  Course  of  Study 
r  spectively  pursued  therein,  and  to  report  whether  any  fnd  what 
changes  m  the  adnimistration  and  use  of  such  Endowments  are 
crTsed    '       ""^^'^  "^^'^^^^^^        efficiencr~  l- 

And  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  you.  Our  said  Commissioners 
ISf"'  11 1'f  ^  do\ereby  authorize  aTemp^^^^^^^ 

y<Du  to  caU  before  you,  or  any  three  or  more  of  you  all  suTh  pT 
sons  as  you  may  judge  most  competent,  by  reason  of  their  know 
ledge  or  experience  to  afford  you  correct  information  on  the  sSt 
of  this  inquiry,  and  also  to  require  the  production  of  all  Books 
Records,  Documents,  Papers,  and  Accounts,  which  may  appear  to 

IZZ  ''^..'^"'^  to  aS  ??ur  re- 

searches in  the  execution  of  the  Trust  hereby  reposed  in  you  and 
to  inquire  concermng  the  premises  by  aU  other  lawful  ways  and 
means  whatsoever.  And  We  do  hereby  command  and  requfre  you 
to  report  to  Us,  m  writing  under  the  Hands  and  Seals  of Ty  four 
or  more  of  you,  as  soon  as  the  same  can  reasonably  be  done  Ld  if 

t^hrO^JZi^^^^^^^^  ---^  V  virLt  o1 

shan''tTtinuft?f'''//r'^  '^T'"^*^  ^^^^^  Our  Commission 
s^iall  continue  m  full  force  and  virtue,  and  that  you,  our  said 

Commissioners,  or  any  three  or  more  of  you,  may  from  t^L  o 
time  proceed  m  the  execution  thereof,  and  of  every  mat  e^and 
hing  therein  contained,  although  the  same  be  not  continued  from 
time  to  time  by  adjournment. 

And  We  do  hereby  nominate  and  appoint  Our  trusty  and  weU- 
beloved  Simon  Somerville  Laurie,  Esquire,  Master  of  Ar?s  to  be 
Secretary  to  you.  Our  said  Commissioners,  and  to  attend  to  you 

time,  as  occasion  may  require. 

Given  at  Our  Court  at  Saint  James's,  the  Twelfth  day  of  Sep- 
tember  Ji^ignteen  hundred  and  seventy-two.  in  the  Thirty- 
sixth  year  oi  Our  Reign.  ^       '  ^^y 

By  Her  Majesty's  Command, 

H.  A.  BRUCE. 
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INTEODUCTION. 

We,  the  Commissioners  appointed  by  your  Majesty,  on  the  12th  Terms  of  Com- 
day  of  September  1872,  'to  inquire  into  the  nature  and  amount  of 
all  Endowments  in  Scotland  the  funds  of  which  are  wholly  or  in 
part  devoted,  or  have  been  applied,  or  which  can  rightly  be  made 
applicable,  to  Educational  purposes,  and  whicli  have  not  been 
reported  on  by  the  Commissioners  under  the  Universities  (Scot- 
land) Act,  1858;  also  to  inquire  into  the  administration  and 
management  of  any  Hospitals  or  Schools  supported  by  such 
Endowments,  and  into  the  system  and  course  of  study  respectively 
pursued  therein,  and  to  report  whether  any  and  what  changes  in 
the  admirdstration  and  use  of  such  Endowments  are  expedient  by 
which  their  usefulness  and  efiGLciency  may  be  increased,'  humbly 
submit  to  your  Majesty  the  following  Eeport : — 

Our  Commission  imposed  on  us,  in  the  first  place,  the  duty  of  interpretation 
furnishing,  so  far  as  possible,  a  complete  record  of  all  the  En-  °^ 
dowments  in  Scotland  held  wholly  or  in  part  for  Educational  * 
purposes.    Our  attention  was  directed  specially  to  the  Hospitals  , 
and  large  Endowed  Schools,  as  the  most  important.     At  the 
same  time,  the  numerous  small  Endowments  scattered  over  the 
country,  and  hitherto  applied  to  the  maintenance  or  improvement 
of  Schools  chiefly  Elementary,  acquired  new  interest  from  the 
fact  that  the  Education  (Scotland)  Act  of  1872  had  changed  the 
management  of  a  great  number  of  these  Schools,  and  would 
gradually  affect  many  more,  by  absorbing  voluntarily-supported 
Schools  into  the  Public  School  system.    Eegarding  all  these  we 
made  careful  inquiry. 

We  had  some  difficulty  in  defining  our  course  of  action  with 
reference  to  those  Endowments  which  'can  rightly  be  made 
applicable  to  Educational  purposes.'  We  desired  to  adopt  such  an 
interpretation  of  this  part  of  our  commission  as  would  not  excite 
alarm  in  the  minds  of  the  Trustees  of  charitable  funds  generally, 
while  at  the  same  time  we  gave  effect  to  its  real  purpose.  This 


Method  of  in 
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purpose  we  held  to  be  the  ascertaining  and  recording  of  those 
Endowments  throughout  the  country  which  had  ceased  to  be 
applied  to  their  original  objects,  or  which,  in  the  opinTon  eith  r  of 
their  administrators  or  of  those  who  were  locally  interested  in  theL 
administration,  had  become,  through  change  of  circumstances 
harmful  or  comparatively  useless.  ^umstances. 

The  Commissioners  under  the  Universities  (Scotland)  Act 
1858,  were  at  liberty  to  modify  the  conditions  attaching  to 
those  Endowments  only  which  had  taken  effect  fifty  years  bffo  e 
their  appointment.    Assuming  that  only  those  prior  to  that  daS 

Te'™  —       ^---^^^^^  ^^^~s 

With  a  view  to  carry  out  our  commission  as  thus  interpreted 
we  first  directed  Circular  Letter  1,  accompanied  by  Schedule  1  *  to' 
be  issued  to  the  Clergy  of  aU  denominations,  Registrars,  Inspectors 
of  Poor,  and  Town  Clerks,  and  we  opened  a  coLspondence  with 
various  parts  of  the  country  as  occasion  required.    The  object 
of  this  Schedule  was  to  ascertain  the  amount  and  nature  of  all 
Jl^ducational  Endowments,  and  of  those  which  could  '  rightlv  be 
made  applicable '  to  Education.  We  compared  the  various  retLs 
sent       renewed  our  inquiries  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases 
and  embodied  the  result  in  statistical  tables,  which  are  issued 
in  two  parts  as  an  Appendix  to  this  Eeport,  and  Summaries 
of  wluch  will  be  found  in  this  Volume. 

We  then  classified  the  Endowments,  in  order  to  cany  out 
effectuaUy  that  part  of  our  commission  in  which  our  attention 
seemed  to  be  specially  directed  to  Endowed  Hospitals  and  Schools 
We  were  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  administration  and  manaee- 
ment  and  also  into  the  system  and  course  of  study  pursued  in  th^se 
Institutions,  and  'to  report  whether  any  and  what  changes  in  the 
administration   and  use  of  such  Endowments  are  expedient' 
In  order  to  obtain  the  information  necessary  as  the  preliminary 
of  our  mquiries  under  this  head,  we  issued  Schedule  2+  to  the 
administrators  of  Hospitals,  and  Schedule  3  J  to  the  administrators 
of  Endowed  Schools. 

At  the  same  time  we  separated  from  the  mass  of  Endowments 
those  which  are  connected  with  no  special  institution,  but  which 
were  left  (wholly  or  in  part)  for  the  promotion  of  Education  in 
certain  districts  of  country  under  various  conditions  Such  are 
the  Dick,  Milne,  Ferguson,  and  PhHp  Bequests. 

We  communicated  also  by  circular  §  with  the  Universities. 

•  Vide  Appendix,  Vol.  II.  x  ^      y  j  jj 

X  App.,  Vol.  II.  -  -       ]     ;  y„,;  jj; 
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On  all  the  above  heads  of  inquiry  respectively,  we  also  caUed  Evidence, 
for  oral  evidence  from  those  engaged  in  the  administration  of 
Endowments,  and  from  others  who  had  enjoyed  special  oppor- 
tunities of  knowing  the  working  of  them. 

We  had  evidence  from  103  witnesses;  among  whom  were 
Trustees  and  Governors  of  the  various  Institutions  under  our 
consideration,  Principals  and  Professors  of  the  Universities,  Head- 
masters of  important  Schools,  four  of  your  Majesty's  Inspectors 
of  Schools,  representatives  of  the  Edinburgh  Trades'  Council,  and 
others  who  had  given  special  attention  to  the  subjects  regarding 
which  we  sought  information. 

We  were  also  much  indebted  to  the  Third  Eeport  of  the  Edu-  Education 
cation  (Scotland)  Commission  presented  to  your  Majesty  in  1868  Commission 
and  especially  to  the  Eeports  of  their  Assistant  Commissioners^  iS^ 
Messrs.  Harvey  and  SeUar.    The  Special  Eeports  appended  to 
the  General  Eeport  of  these  Assistant  Commissioners  relieved 
us  from  the  necessity  of  making  detailed  inquiries  as  to  the 
history  and  internal  organization  of  Endowed  Secondary  Schools. 

Petty  local  Endowments  in  country  districts  did  not  appear 
to  call  for  any  detailed  investigation ;  but  we  obtained  fuU  in-  Endowment* 
formation  regarding  them,  which  is  classified  in  the  Appendix, 
Vol.  II.  We  found  that  about  two-thirds  of  these  were  destined 
by  the  testators  either  to  pay  the  fees  of  poor  children,  or  to  in- 
crease the  salary  of  the  parish  schoolmaster,  and  that  any  opinion 
which  we  might  form  regarding  them  was  in  a  large  measure 
anticipated  by  Section  46  of  the  Education  (Scotland)  Act,  1872, 
which  provides  as  follows : — 

'When,  in  any  parish  or  burgh,  property  or  money  has  been  or 
shall  be  vested  in  the  heritors  or  kirk-session,  or  in  any  person  or  * 
persons,  as  trustees  for  behoof  of  such  parish  school,  or  in  the  Town 
Council  or  in  the  Magistrates  of  any  burgh,  or  in  any  person  or 
persons,  as  trustees  for  behoof  of  the  burgh  school,  or  for  the  pro- 
motion of  any  branch  of  education  in  such  schools  respectively,  or 
to  increase  the  income  of  any  teacher  thereof,  the  income  or  revenue 
of  such  property  or  money  shall,  as  it  accrues,  be  accounted  for  and 
paid  to  the  School  Board  of  such  parish  or  burgh,  and  shall  be 
applied  and  administered  by  the  said  Board  according  to  the  trusts 
attaching  thereto ;  and  the  Town  Council  of  every  burgh  shall,  at 
the  term  of  Martinmas  yearly,  pay  to  the  School  Board  thereof 
such  sum  as  it  has  been  the  custom  of  such  burgh,  prior  to  the 
passing  of  this  Act,  to  contribute  to  the  burgh  school  out  of  the 
common  good  of  the  burgh,  or  from  other  funds  under  their  charge, 
and  the  same  shall  be  applied  and  administered  by  the  said  School 
Board  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  higher  instruction;  and  it  shall 
be  lawful  for  the  School  Board  from  time  to  time,  with  the  sanction 
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of  the  Board  of  Education,  to  vary  or  depart  from  the  said  trusts 
with  a  view  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  parish  or  burgh  school, 
by  raising  the  standard  of  education  therein  or  otherwise  •  provided 
always  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  prejudice  or  interfere 
with  the  rights  of  any  teacher  or  retired  teacher  of  a  parish  or 

Larg.  local     ^^f^  ^^^^ol  under  any  contract  subsisting  at  the  passing  of  the  Act.' 

Endowments.      Some  local  Endowments  in  country  parishes,  however,  being 
.    on  a  larger  scale  than  usual,  or  involving  certain  principles  of 
importance,  seemed  to  demand  further  investigation;  and  accord- 
ingly our  Secretary  personaUy  visited  the  localities  in  which  these 

Endo^ents  ^^P^^^^^^  OU  them  * 

in  large  towns.  -L^e  Endowments  m  the  large  towns  of  Edinburgh,  Glascrow 
Dundee,  and  Aberdeen,  will  be  found  tabulated  apart.t  as  they 
were  on  a  scale  which  justified  separate  investigation  and  treatment 
io  complete  our  information  with  respect  to  these,  as  weU  as 
to  supplement  the  evidence  before  us  on  Endowments  generally 

\r  T.f '^l'  P'''^''^^  '^'l^'^^'  ^^^6  the  services  of 
Mr.  J.  M.  D.  Meiklejohn,  as  Assistant  Commissioner. 

t  SpendT^Vof  IL°"'"^  Commissioner  Appendix.  VoL  1. 
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I.— AMOUNT  AND  KIND  OF  ENDOWMENTS. 

The  results  of  our  inquiry  into  the  amount  and  kind  of  Endow- 
ments will  be  found  tabulated  at  the  end  of  this  volume. 

The  general  result  is  as  follows  : —  General  result. 

Annual  Bevenue. 

L  Hospital  Endowments,   .        ."      .        .        .  £79,245 

II.  School  Endowments : 

1.  Endowments  mainly  in  connection  with 

Parochial  (now  Public)  Schools,  and 
other  Schools  in  which .  Elementary 
Instruction  is  chiefly  given,      .        .  £42,979 

2.  Endowments  mainly  in  connection  with 

Burgh  and  Grammar  (now  Public) 
Schools  and  other  Schools  in  which 
Higher  Instruction  is  chiefly  given,    .  16,550 

  59,529 

III.  General  Endowments : 

i.e.  Endowments  not  appropriated  to  any  particu-  . 

lar  Institution,  ..       ,       ..      .  .        .        .  17,118 

IV.  Mixed  Endowments : 

i.e.  Endowments  partly  charitable  and  partly  edu- 
cational,— for  Education,  say       .        .        .  18,640 

Total  of  Hospital  and  School  Endowments,  .  £174,532 

V.  University  Endowments : 

Since  1808,  .        .        .        .        .       .       .  22,020 

These  Endowments. may  be  more  fully  set  forth  as  follows  : — 

I.  Hospital  Endowments : 

Edinburgh  and  Vicinity,  .  ■  .  .  £59,770 
Aberdeen,  9,646 

Carry  forward,     .       .       .  £69,416 
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Brought  forward,     .  i-fiQii« 
Dundee,  '  ^^^'"^^^ 


Other  Districts,'       "       '       "       *  ^/^^ 

'       '       ■       .  6,329 


598 


£79,245 


II.  School  Endow^nents  : 

(1.)  Endowments  in  connection  with 
Schools  in   which  Elementary 
Instruction  is  chiefly  given  ; 
In  Aberdeen,  Dundee,  Edinburgh 

and  Glasgow.  ^, 
Best  Of  Scotland,:      :  ; 

(2.)  Endowments  mainly  in  connection     "        '  ^^'^^^* 
with  Burgh  and  Grammar  (now 
PubHc)  Schools  in  which  Higher 
Instruction  is  chiefly  given  : 
In  Burghs, 

In  Eural  Districts,'      .'  ;  ^^^'^^^^^ 

III.  General  Endowments  : 

i.e.  Endowments  not  appropriated  to 
any  particular  institution : 
WhoUy  Educational: 

Dick  Bequest, .  „^ 
MpBequea,  '       "  ' 

Milne -Bequest;      .     /      "      '  ]f'> 
Maclean  Bequest,    .       ..."  ' 
Sodety  for  Propagating  Christian 
iinowledge,  , 

BeU  Bequest  Eesidu^,  etc.;  '  "  fJi 
Other  funds,    .  '      •       •  770 


16,550t 


17,118 


IV.  Mixed  Endowments  : 

i.e.  Endowments,  partly  Educational, 

partly  Charitable,  or  for  other  purposes : 
Hutcheson's  Hospital  (net^  . 
Stirling  Hospitals!   .       ^'     '       '  ^'t'T 
GiUespie's  Hospital,  ]      '  f^^^ 

Carryforward,       .       .       .  1^ 

^S^''^-'"""'^  -^-dedas  appneableto  Seconda^ 
t  0.       a  po..n  .a.  .  re.a.ed  a,  appH.Me  to  E,e..tar.  ^ ^ 
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Brought  forward,         .       .        £19,360  £155,892 

Ferguson  Bequest  16,080 

Hutton  Bequest,      .       ,      ,       .  900 


£36,340 

Of  which  sum  applicable  to  Education,  say  18,640 


Total  in  Scotland,     .  £174,532 

V.  University  Endowments : 
Since  1808: 

Foundation  of  Chairs,      .       .       .    £8,1 33- 
Fellowships,  Scholarships,  and 

Prizes,  7,211 

Bursaries,       .      .      .       .  .6,676 


£22,020 


These  are  distributed  among  the  Univer- 
sities as  follows : 

Since  1808: 

St.  Andrews,  »       .       .       ,       .  £1,448 

Glasgow,  6,306 

Aberdeen,  3,986 

Edinburgh,  8,748 

Common  to  more  than  one  University,  1,532 

£22,020 

I.  Hospital  Endowments, — If  we  exclude  University  Endowments,  Htfspiui  En  - 
nearly  one-half  of  the  total  Educational  Endowments  of  Scotland 

is  devoted  to  the  support  of  Hospitals — that  is,  charitable  insti- 
tutions in  which  boys  and  girls  are  fed  and  clothed  as  well  as 
educated,  from  the  age  of  seven  to  fifteen.  These  Hospitals  are 
chiefly  situated  in  Edinburgh  and  its  vicinity. 

Full  returns  from  the  Hospitals  have  been  issued  in  our  First 
Eeport,  and  a  summarized  statement,  made  up  from  these  returns 
and  other  documents,  will  be  found  in  Appendix,  Vol.  I. 

II.  School  Endowments. 

(1)  Endowments  in  connection  with  Schools  in  which  ^/e- School  Endow- 
m^ntary  Instruction  is  chiefly  given. — The  Parochial  Endow-  fSr  Efemenfa^ 
ments  for  Educational  purposes  other  than  the  maintenance 
of  Hospitals  or  Schools  for  Higher  instruction  amount  to 
£42,979  per  annum.     Of  the  above  sum,  £19,090  is  spent 
in  the  four  largest  burghs  of  Scotland  in  maintaining,  or 
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contributing  to  the  maintenance  of,  Schools  in  which  Elemen- 
taiy  instruction  is  chiefly  given..  The  Endowments  fall  into  six 
Classes,  as  follows : — 


Kndowed 
Sclinols, 
chiefly  for 
Elementary 
Instruction. 

Addition  of 
Salaries  to 
Teachers, 
chiefly  in 
Parochial 
Schools. 

Payment  of 
FeeH  forPoor 
Children  in 
Parochial  and 
other  Schools. 

School 
Bursaries 
and  Prizes, 
purtly  for 
Higher 
Instruction. 

lEducatlonal 
purposes 
/generally, 
partly 
Elementary, 
partly 
Higher. 

, Endowments 
not  yet  in 
Operation, 
pai  tly  for 

Elementary, 
partly  for 
Hijjher 

Instruction. 

In  the  four 
large  Burghs, 

In  other  parts 
of  Scotland, 

£      S.  D. 

11,726    6  7 
9856  16  8 

i 

£      8.  D. 

487   7  1 
4069  12'  4 

s.  D. 

1287    1  4 
3451    1  10 

£     8.  D. 

1928  15  6 
1935    8  9 

£    a.  D. 
274  16  6 

1161    8  1 

£      8.  D. 

3385  15  8 
3414    6  10 

Total,  . 

21,583    3    3  4556  19  6 
I'         ■  1 
Gram)  Total,- 

4738   3  2 
•    .  '£i 

3864   4  3 
2,97^,  168.  2 

1436    3  7 
i. 

6800    2  6 

The  geo^aphical  distribution  of  the  Endowments  in  rural  districts 
will  be  found  m  Table  II.  appended  to  this  volume.  Excludina 
the  four  largest  to^vns,  the  counties  of  Aberdeen,  Ayr,  and  Fife 
enjoy  about  one-fourth  of  the  whole.  In  the  Appendix  to  this 
Report,  Vol.  II  all  thqse  Endowments,  their  amount  and  desti- 
nation, will  be  found  reporde.d. 

PntSr  .S^^^'^r.TJ^"'^^^^  connection  with  Grammar 
SnsSfoi?'-^  j^'^'J'f'')  ^<^Y:'  '^'^  -^^^^^  Instruction  is  cUcfly  given.- 
The  Endowments  for  the  maintenance  and  improvement  of  Bur^h 
and  Grammar  Schools,  and  Schools  in  which  Higher  instruction^'is 
chiefly  given,  are  of  comparatively  amaU  amount.  Including  pav- 
ments  from  the  'common  good'  of  biirghs,-a  source  of  income 

n  ^r?''^'^       ^^^'^^^  ^^^^^tion  (Scotland) 

Act,  18.2,-they  amount  only  to  £16,550.  Even  of  this  small 
sum  nearly  two-thMs  are  absorbed  by  eleven  institutions,  viz.  the 
High  Schools  of  Edinburgh,  Dundee,  and  Glasgow;  th;  Gram! 
mar  School  of  Aberdeen;  Neilson's  Institution,  Paisley  Dollar 
Institution;  WaUace  Hall  Academy,  Dumfriesshire ;  the' Madras 
Colleges  of  St.  Andrews  and  Cupar-Eife ;  Morison's  Academy, 
Crieff;  and  Milne  s  Institution,  Eochabers.  Apart  from  these  eleven 
Institutions,  the  provision  by  Endowment  for  Higher  instruction  in 
separate  schools  is  only  £6954  per  annum. 

EuU  returns  from  this  class  of  Schools  will  be  found  in  our 
Second  Report. 


Geneml  En- 
dowmenta. 


III.  General  Endowments.~Vnd.BT  the  head  of 'General  Endow- 
ments,' are  included  Endowments  which  are  not  attached  to  any  one 

•  Vide  Table  II.,  appended. 
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institution,  but  are  applicable  rather  to  districts  of  country,  under 
conditions  prescribed  by  the  testator  or  his  trustees.  A  summary  of 
these  Endo\vments  is  given  above  on  p.  1 4.  The  Dick  Bequest  is 
applied  to  '  elevate  the  literary  character  of  the  parochial  school- 
masters and  schools/  and  to  reward  efficiency  in  the  discharge  of 
duty,  in  the  rural  parishes  of  Aberdeen,  Banff,  and  Moray.  The 
Milne  Bequest  is  mainly  applied  in  the  payment  of  fees  of  poor 
scholars  in  the  county  of  Aberdeen,  subject  always  to  the  con- 
dition of  efficiency  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  The  Philp  Bequest 
is  devoted  to  the  support  of  Elementary  Schools  and  the  clothing 
of  scholars  in  a  small  district  of  Fife,  in  the  vicinity  of  Kirkcaldy. 
The  funds  of  the  Society  for  Propagating  Christian  Knowledge 
have  hitherto  been  almost  wholly  devoted  to  making  payments 
to  schoolmasters  in  poor  districts  throughout  Scotland. 


IV.  Mixed  Endowments. — Of  the  Mixed  Endowments,  partly  Mixed  Endow- 
educational,  partly  charitable,  the  Hutcheson's  '  Hospital'  fund,  STaritkbre^'^ 
Glasgow,  has  increased,  since  the  Commission  began  its  sittings,  from 
£11,000  to  £14,000  a  year.    The  Ferguson  Bequest,  which  yields  a 

revenue  of  £16,000  a  year,  is,  under  the  will  of  the  testator,  appli- 
cable to  Educational  and  Mission  purposes,  in  the  first  instance  in 
the  counties  of  Ayr,  Kirkcudbright,  Wigtown,  Lanark,  Eenfrew,  and 
Dumbarton,  and  thereafter  in  other  parts  of  Scotland.  The  Stirling 
Hospitals'  funds  amount  to  £3660  per  annum,  of  which  the  Special 
Commissioners  appointed  under  the  Endowed  Institutions  (Scot- 
land) Act,  1869,  recommended  that  £2940  be  devoted  to  Education. 

A  detailed  statement  of  both  the  General  and  the  Mixed  Endow- 
ments, and  of  their  application,  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix 
to  this  Eeport,  Vol.  I. 

V.  University  Undovmerits. — The  University  Endowments  on  University  En- 
which  we  report  include,  as  we  have  already  stated,  all  those  founded 

since  1808.  Many  of  these  must  have  come  under  the  notice  of 
the  Commissioners  under  the  Universities  (Scotland)  Act,  1858 ; 
but  as  they  were  restricted  in  their  suggestions  of  alteration  or 
modification  to  Endowments  founded  prior  to  1808,  we  began 
from  this  latter  date. 

A  detailed  statement  of  these  Endowments  will  be  found  at  the 
end  of  our  Second  Eeport.* 

We  have  also  obtained  information  respecting  considerable  En-  Endowments 
dowments  not  yet  in  operation,  such  as  the  Spier  Bequest  at  Beith,  operatiVn. 
in  Ayrshire,  and  several  bequests  in  Glasgow  and  elsewhere. 


*  A  ■upplementary  table  is  printed  at  the  end  of  the  Appendix  to  this  Report,  Vol.  I. 

B 
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SSt'llrcb    ^.  ^  supplement  to  the  Statistics  of  Endowments  in  connec- 

might  bo  ap-     tlOU    With    Sclioolq    frhie^ftir  V\<^^^  *       \*        ""^""^  COnneC- 

l.liodtoEdSc.-_.„,^.  „  ,  j"'''  .  {  Elementary)*  oontains  information 
to..  regarding  funds  available  for  charitable  purposes  which  in  the 

opinion  of  some  of  those  making  the  returna'mSk  be  more  st! 

vceable  to  the  community  if  wholly  or  partly  appUed  to  Mud 

Cuesttf  £Tooo  a''""'^,  ^"f  ^fbson 
^eques^  of  £1000  a  year,  for  almshouses  in  St.  Andrews  -  the 

of  dL  Sihe  T''^'  °f  I^*y 

a  year  '  '  "  value  of  £4ob 

ass,     The  geographical  distribution  of  the  Endowments  is  very  un- 

hTiaT'jrr  i'f  T^^^^^^  clustir  Lnd 

tne  great  centres  of  industrial  and  intellectual  activity    Of  the 

t  lm3r;r  f  l^r'"'*"^  Endowment^  amounts 

cLf  towns  Vdi  f       n?"       '""^"^''^  "  ™d  the  four 

s„„„„, hT^^.f  f^'Sow.  Dundee,  and  Aberdeea 

Appendi  wended  to  this  volume,  the  statistical  results  of 

all  our  inquiries  are  gathered  together.    We  believe  that  tW 

■       sXd^  Sir  TdowmentsTf 

P^r  to  islfwht.   T/^  T""  ^-^^'^i'y  Endowments, 

pnor  to  1808,  which  did  not  come  within  the  scope  of  our  inquiry! 

We  proceed  now  to  treat  of  the  administration  and  use  of  Endow 
ments  more  m  detail,  foHowing  the  order  in  winch  they  have  bel 
already  presented  in  this  chapter,  as  being  that  which  !^eV  he 

aTai  ;:rsX^r 

*  nWc  Appendix,  Vol.  IT.  +F;rf^niKfl    ^  a 

T  ytae  p.  166,  also  Appendix,  Vol.  IT. 
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II.— HOSPITAL  ENDOWMENTS. 

Hospitals  generally. 

About  one-half  of  the  Educational  Endowments  in  Scotland  are 
devoted,  under  the  wills  of  the  testators,  to  the  support  of  Hospitals. 

Originally  the  term  Hospital  was  applied  to  a  house  for  the  Original  use 
maintenance  of  the  poor.  In  the  case  of  Cowane's  Hospital,  in  HospUai!™ 
Stirling,  the  foundation  was  devoted  to  building  or  erecting  an 
Hospital  or  Almshouse,  and  for  the  entertaining  and  sustaining 
therein  twelve  decayed  Guild  brethren.  Spittal's  Hospital,  also 
in  Stirling,  would  appear  to  have  been  of  similar  origin.  Hutche- 
son's  Hospital,  in  Glasgow,  may  be  taken  as  a  type  of  this  class. 
This  Endowment  was  directed  to  be  invested  in  land,  'to  be 
edified  and  made  ane  perfyte  Hospital  for  entertainment  of  the 
poor,  aged,  decrepit  men  to  be  placed  therein.'  The  school  in  con- 
nection with  it  was  an  afterthought,  funds  being  provided  by  a 
later  deed  for  erecting,  'in  a  whole  continuous  work  with  the 
Hospital,  a  commodious  and  distinct  house  by  itself,  for  educating 
and  harbouring  of  twelve  male  children.'  Gillespie's  Endowment, 
Edinburgh,  is  stated  in  the  founder's  testament  to  be  'for  the 
special  intent  and  purpose  of  founding  and  endowing  an  Hospital 
or  Charitable  Institution,  within  the  city  of  Edinburgh  or  suburbs, 
for  the  aliment  and  maintenance  of  old  men  and  women.' 

These  early  Hospital  establishments  have  almost  ceased  to  exist. 
The  money  formerly  devoted  to  the  support  of  the  poor  in  alms- 
houses is  now  distributed  in  quarterly  or  half-yearly  doles,  and  the 
buildings  have  been  converted  to  other  uses,  Gillespie's  Hospital 
or  Almshouse,  Edinburgh,  was  broken  up  under  a  Provisional  Order, 
obtained  under  the  'Endowed  Institutions  (Scotland)  Act'  (1869), 
aU  the  inmates  being  boarded  out,  with  the  exception  of  a  few, 
who,  from  various  causes,  preferred  to  remain  in  residence.  These 
were  transferred  to  a  very  much  smaller  house,  situated  on  the 
verge  of  the  Hospital  grounds. 

These  old  Hospital  Endowments,  however,  being  partly  educa- 
tional in  their  character,  come  within  our  survey,  and  they  will  be 
reported  on  under  the  head  of  Mixed  Endowments. 

The  word  Hospital,  as  applied  to  an  Institution  for  the  mainten- 

The  term  Hos- 

ance,  clothing,  and  education  of  orphan  or  destitute  children,  was  PjJi^J.^^  P^"^ 
introduced  from  England,  in  1624,  by  George  Heriot,  who  desired  SooUand, 
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to  erect '  ane  publiclc,  pios,  and  charitable  worke, ...  in  imitatione 
of  the  publick,  pios,  and  religious  work  foundat  within  the  Citie 
of  London,  callit  Chrystis  Hospitall.' 

The  numerous  later  Hospitals  in  Scotland  owe  their  origin  to  a 
desire  to  imitate  the  work  of  George  Heriot ;  and  from  the  time  of  the 
foundation  of  that  Institution  the  name  '  Hospital'  has  been  chiefly 
confined  to  Institutions  for  the  maintenance  and  education  of 
young  people.  In  a  large  number  of  cases  the  Deeds  of  Founda- 
tion confine  the  benefits  of  the  Hospitals  to  certain  classes,  such  as 
burgesses  and  freemen,  or  confer  privileges  on  certain  names. 


Brief  survey  of 
organizatiou 
of  Heriot's 


Applicable 
to  Scottish 
Hospitals 
generally. 


The  age  of  admission  to  Heriot's  Hospital,  as  to  most  others,  is 
^ ,  from  seven  to  ten,  and  of  dismissal  from  it  fourteen,  except  in  the 
case  of '  hopeful'  scholars,  who  remain  a  year  or  two  longer.  The 
candidates  are  examined  on  entrance  according  to  the  lowest  stand- 
ards of  the  Education  Code,  but  the  results  of  this  examination  do 
not  materially  affect  the  selection  of  foundationers. 

The  class  of  society  from  which  the  boys  are  drawn  is  the  class 
between  the  merchant  and  the  operative  classes.  The  children  of 
petty  tradesmen  and  skilled  artisans  constitute  the  great  mass  of 
the  foundationers. 

As  may  be  inferred  from  the  age  of  the  pupils,  the  instruction  in 
Hospitals  has  almost  always  been  both  Elementary  and  Secondary ; 
following  in  this  respect  the  precedent  of  the  Parochial  and  Burgh 
Schools  of  Scotland.  The  curriculum  includes  the  usual  English 
branches  of  education,  and,  in  addition  to  these.  Drawing,  French, 
Latin,  and  Greek,  and  a  complete  course  of  Arithmetic,  followed  by 
G  eometry  and  Algebra.  The  House-Governor  is  head  of  the  whole 
Institution,  and  controls  the  discipline  of  every  department.  He 
also  gives  instruction  in  some  of  the  advanced  classes. 

The  pupils  lead  a  secluded  life,  mixing  exclusively  with  one 
another,  and  coming  only  occasionally  into  contact  with  the  outer 
world.* 

Although,  from  the  reports  laid  before  us,  it  is  evident  that  the 
instruction  is  carefully  given,  yet  during  the  last  ten  years  the 
Hospital  has  sent  to  the  University  as  regular  students  on  an 
average  only  two  boys  per  annum ;  and  this,  however  it  may  be  ex- 
plained, is  an  indication  of  want  of  fitness,  vigour,  or  ambition  not 
usually  found  among  Scottish  youth. 

This  brief  account  of  Heriot's  is,  generally  speaking,  applicable 
to  all  Scottish  Hospitals;  but  in  many  cases  the  foundationers 
belong  to  a  humbler  class  of  the  community  than  those  who  seek 
the  benefits  of  Heriot's.  The  only  Hospitals  which  provide  for 
poverty  in  a  higher  social  grade  are  the  Merchant  Comj)any's 

*  One-third  of  the  pupils  have,  however,  been  recently  non-resident. 
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Hospitals,  John  Watson's  Institution,  and  Fettes  College — all  in 
Edinburgh;  and  in  these  the  curriculum  is  not  less  extensive 
than  in  Heriot's  Hospital.  Fettes  College,  which  is  organized  on 
a  wholly  different  principle,  carries  boys  much  further  in  their 
studies. 

A  full  account  of  all  the  Hospitals  in  Scotland  will  be  found 
in  the  Appendix,  Vol.  I.,  and  we  accordingly  refer  to  it  for  infor- 
mation which  would  burden  too  much  the  pages  of  our  Eeport. 

Omitting  for  the  present  the  individual  peculiarities  of  the  Tbe  Hospital 
Hospital  Institutions,  we  have  now  to  report  on  the  working  of  'l"®""""- 
the  Hospital  system,  and  on  those  aspects  of  the  Hospital  question 
generally,  which  were  brought  prominently  before  us  in  evidence. 
We  refer  to  (1)  the  educational  influence  of  these  seminaries  on 
the  pupils;  (2)  the  cost  of  the  Hospital  system  as  compared  with 
its  results ;  (3)  the  conditions  of  admission ;  and  (4)  the  relation 
of  the  Hospital  system  to  parents. 

1.  Educational  Influence  of  the  Hospital  System. — For  many  Educational 
years  prior  to  oiu-  appointment,  the  seclusion  of  life  which  cha- 
racterized  the  Hospital  system  had  been  the  subject  of  unfavour- 
able criticism.    This  isolation  was  not  part  of  Heriot's  original  History  of 
intention.    In  his  disposition  he  gave  power  to  the  governors  of  i^foSn 
his  Hospital  to  educate  the  beneficiaries  within  its  walls,  or  to  Scotland, 
send  them  out  for  their  daily  instruction  to  the  Grammar  School 
of  Edinburgh;  and  Dr.  Balcanquall,  who  had  been  entrusted 
by  Heriot  with  the  duty  of  drawing  up  statutes  for  the  Hospital, 
ordained  that  no  house  instruction  was  to  be  given  after  the  boys 
were  competent  in  the  Latin  accidence  —  in  other  words,  after 
nine  or  ten  years  of  age  —  when  they  were  to  be  sent  to  the 
Grammar  School,  there  to  remain  till  they  were  fit  for  College,  or 
to  be  bound  as  apprentices.    It  was  iiot  till  1695  that  the  age  at 
which  pupils  might  be  sent  to  the  High  School  was  raised  to 
eleven  complete;  and  it  was  only  in  1 742  that  the  practice  of  con- 
fining the  senior  as  well  as  the  junior  boys  to  the  Hospital-house 
for  instruction  was  formally  recognised. 

The  evil  effects  of  the  close  system  of  life  and  education  which  Reforms  pro- 

posed  by  Sir 

was  then  begun  were  the  subject  of  discussion  more  than  thn'ty  w.  Johnston, 
years  ago,  and  the  feeling  against  it  found  expression  in  certain 
proposals  of  Lord  Provost  Sir  Wm.  Johnston,  who  in  1844,  among 
other  reforms  of  an  important  character,  moved  the  limitation  of 
the  number  of  beneficiaries,  and  the  boarding  of  them  in  their 
own  families  or  in  families  selected  by  the  Governors.  Sir  Wm. 
Johnston's  proposals  were  not  adopted. 

In  1863  Dr.  Bedford,  Governor  of  Heriot's  Hospital,  drew  atteu-  ftea^"^^"'"''' 
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tion  to  tlie  defects  inherent  in  the  close  system,  in  a  paper  read 
by  him  before  the  Social  Science  Association  in  Edinburgh. 

The  Education  (Scotland)  Commission,  1864,  directed  attention 
to  the  revenues  of  the  more  important  of  the  Hospitals  in  their 
Third  Eeport  (1868),  and  in  their  recommendations  they  say: — 
*  We  recommend  that,  without  prejudice  to  the  powers  of  the 
trustees  of  Hospitals,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  General  Board  to 
examine  the  statutes  and  rules  of  their  foundations,  and,  subject 
when  necessary  to  the  approval  of  Parliament,  to  make  alterations 
therein  with  a  view  to  the  extension  of  Education.'* 

In  the  same  year  the  Merchant  Company  of  Edinburgh,  who 
were  governors  of  four  Hospitals,  requested  Mr.  Simon  S.  Laurie 
to  report  on  them,  and  to  submit  the  results  of  his  inquiry  into 
the  Hospital  system  as  a  whole.  Mr.  Laurie  had  also  about 
the  same  time  reported  on  Heriot's  and  Donaldson's.  Along 
with  his  reports  on  the  separate  Institutions,  Mr.  Laurie  sub- 
mitted remarks  on  the  Hospital  system,  in  which  he  pointed 
out  the  nature  of  the  hurtful  influences  inseparable  from 
Hospital  life,  and  traced  these  to  their  sources.  These  reports 
contributed  to  the  movement  for  reform.  By  a  minute  passed 
in  July  1869,  it  was  resolved  by  the  Merchant  Company,  under 
the  presidency  of  Mr.  James  Duncan,  to  give  their  earnest 
support  to  the  recommendations  of  Mr.  Laurie,  and  they 
expressed  their  *  cordial  concurrence  with  him  in  thinking  that 
the  governors  should  take  measures  towards  breaking  up  the 
monastic  character  of  such  Institutions  as  George  Watson's 
Hospital.'  The  Eeport  of  the  Committee  concluded  by  saying 
that  they  had  '  authority  for  stating  that  the  governors  of  other 
Hospitals  are  now  preparing  to  follow  some  of  the  recommenda- 
tions submitted  in  their  Eeport,  in  so  far  as  these  affect  the  real 
objects  in  view, — the  endeavouring  to  assimilate  the  condition  of 
young  people  in  Hospitals  to  that  of  children  in  the  outer  world, 
and  of  maintaining  and  fostering,  as  far  as  possible,  the  ties, 
attractions,  and  virtues  of  home.' 

This  movement  of  the  Merchant  Company  led  to  the  passing,  in 
1869,  of  'An  Act  to  make  provision  for  the  better  Government 
and  Administration  of  Hospitals  and  other  Endowed  Institutions 
in  Scotland.'  By  this  Act,  governors  and  trustees  of  Hospitals 
and  other  Endowed  Institutions  were  empowered  to  apply  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  Provisional  Orders,  when  they  had  resolved, 
by  a  majority,  to  make  provision  'for  the  better  government  and 
administration  of  the  Institutions  over  which  they  presided,  and' 
for  the  better  '  application  of  the  revenues  thereof,  whereby  the 
usefulness  and  efficiency  of  the  Hospitals  and  Institutions'  might 
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'  be  increased,  and  the  benefits  thereof  extended.'  The  Secretary 
of  State  was  empowered  to  grant  such  Orders,  wliich,  after  being 
laid  before  Parliament,  were,  if  not  opposed,  to  come  into  operation. 
The  history  of  the  Act  is  shortly  described  in  the  evidence  of 
Mr.-T.  J.  Boyd,"^'  who  had  succeeded  to  the  Mastership  of  the  Mer- 
chant Company,  and,  aided  by  the  treasurer,  Mr.  Knox,  carried  out 
the  reforms  initiated  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Duncan. 

Under  this  Act  the  Merchant  Company  without  delay  obtained  ordlSunder 
Provisional  Orders,  enabling  them  to  put  an  end  to  the  monastic  the  Act^  ^ 
character  of  their  Hospitals,  to  introduce  a  certain  amount  of  Merchant 
competition  among  applicants  for  admission  on  the  various  founda-  Company, 
tions,  and  to  extend  to  the  citizens  generally  the  benefit  of  the 
education  which  the  Hospitals  afforded,  by  converting  them  into 
day  schools,  at  which  a  good  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
could  be  obtained  at  a  moderate  cost.    Further  details  regarding 
the  reforms  instituted  by  the  Company,  as  these  affected  the 
various  Institutions  under  their  control,  are  given  more  at  length 
in  the  Appendix,  Vol.  I.    They  are  referred  to  here  on  account  of 
the  evidence  which  they  afford  of  the  strong  feeling  which  pre- 
vailed regarding  the  Hospital  system,  and  to  supersede  the 
necessity  of  any  lengthened  statement  on  our  part  in  proof  of  the 
growing  public  desire  to  alter  its  character.    The  Company  claim, 
with  justice,  to  have  taken  the  lead  in  Hospital  reform,  and  to  have 
obviated  by  their  alterations  many  of  the  objections  which  were 
urged  against  Hospital  institutions. 

The  only  other  Institution  which  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  Granting  of 

ATA  Provisional 

Provisional  Order  under  the  Act  was  Bathgate  Academy.  An  orders 
application  was  made  for  an  Order  by  the  Governors  of  Heriot's,  ^'°pp®^- 
and  steps  were  taken  with  the  same  object  by  various  Institutions 
throughout  Scotland;  but  further  progress  was  stopped  by  the  • 
Home  Office  declining,  nnder  the  advice  of  its  law  officers,  to 
sanction  the  schemes  presented  to  them,  on  the  ground  that  they 
went  beyond  the  powers  conferred  by  the  Act.  Lord  Advo- 
cate Young  then  introduced  a  Bill,  in  July  1872,  to  continue 
and  amend  the  Act.  By  this  BiU  it  was  proposed  to  continue 
the  previous  Act  to  31st  December  1874,  and  to  sanction  a 
departure  from  trusts  and  the  consolidation  of  trusts.  It  was 
also  proposed  that  any  Provisional  Order  approved  by  the  Edu- 
cation Department  should  take  effect  if  unopposed  in  Parliament. 
After  being  read  a  second  time,  the  Bill  was  withdrawn ;  and  this 
Commission  was  thereafter  appointed  to  make  inquiry  into  the  En- 
dowments of  Scotland,  and  to  report  on  the  administration  of  them. 

Passing  from  the  history  of  the  public  movement  for  reform, 
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Evidence,  we  found  in  the  evidence  given  before  us  ample  confirmation  of  the 
prevalence  of  a  conviction  that  the  Hospital  system  is  educa- 
tionally hurtful,  and  full  justification  of  the  steps  which  had  been 
taken  to  reform  it.  This  evidence  came  not  only  from  those  who 
had  watched  its  operation  from  the  outside,  but  also  from  those 
who  were  engaged  in  its  administration  officially  or  as  instructors. 

Eeferring  to  a  paper  written  by  Dr.  Bedford,  the  Head-Master  of 
Heriot's  Hospital,  the  Chairman  asked : 

Dr.  Bedford's  '  522.  In  that  paper  you  stated  that  hospital-trained  children  are  said 
evidence.  u  £^1-  more  wanting  in  ordinary  inteUigence,  are  less  smart  and 

docile,  and  exhibit  less  affection  for  home  and  relations,  than  other 
children  that  have  had  inferior  domestic  and  educational  advantages  ?  " — 
I  said  that  that  was  the  opinion  of  many  observing  and  influential 
persons. 

'  523.  Do  you  to  a  certain  extent  hold  that  opinion  ? — Yes.  I  stated 
it  at  the  time  with  the  view  of  considering  whether  it  was  correct  or 
not ;  but  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  I  considered  it  then  sub- 
stantially correct  in  reference  to  Heriot's  Hospital,  with  which  I  was 
familiar.  .  .  . 

'  527.  Do  you  consider  that  that  system  had  a  very  depressing  effect 
upon  the  children  ? — Yery  depressing  at  that  time. 

_  '  528.  And  a  depressing  effect  also  upon  the  teachers,  who  found 
difficulty  in  deahng  with  children  so  trained? — Extremely  so.  Before  I 
came  to  Edinburgh,  I  was  head-master  of  a  school  in  England.  I  have 
thus  had  an  opportunity  of  judging  how  easy  it  was  to  teach  boys  there, 
as  compared  with  boys  in  Heriot's  Hospital.  The  same  opinion  is  held 
by  every  intelligent  man  I  have  conversed  with  that  has  had  connection 
with  the  free  day-schools  and  also  with  the  Hospital.' 

The  modification  of  opinion  to  which  Dr.  Bedford  refers  was  due 
to  the  improvements  which  had  been  introduced  in  1868,  viz.  the 
admission  of  a  certain  proportion  of  non-resident  pupils,  and 
other  minor  relaxations  of  Hospital  regulations. 

The  Eev.  James  Currie,  Principal  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
Training  College  in  Edinburgh,  who  was  first  a  pupil  and  thereafter 
a  master  in  Heriot's  Hospital,  gave  evidence  to  the  same  effect : — 

Eey.  J.  Carrie's     '  1425.  From  that  experience,  what  is  your  opinion  of  the  hospital  as 
evidence.       an  educational  establishment? — Generally  speaking,  my  opinion  is  un- 
favourable to  it,  although  I  should  require  to  go  somewhat  into  details  to 
set  forth  the  grounds  of  that  opinion.  It  is  necessary  to  look  at  the  hospital 
under  two  aspects  :  first,  as  a  school ;  and  second,  as  a  place  of  Hving. 

'  1426.  First,  with  regard  to  education,  what  is  your  opinion  ?— With 
regard  to  the  education  given  in  the  hospital,  I  think  that,  looked  at  pe?- 
ee,  it  may  be  good  or  bad,  just  as  in  any  other  school.  I  have  known  it 
both  :  good  in  some  departments,  defective  in  others.  But  whilst  I  have 
known  as  good  teaching  in  Heriot's  Hospital  as  I  have  ever  known  out 
of  it,  still  I  would  say  that  the  instruction,  however  good,  does  not,  from 
the  circumstances  of  the  hospital  life,  produce  the  effects  that  it  would  in 
other  circumstances, 

'  1427.  To  what  circumstances  of  the  life  in  the  hospital  do  you  refer? 
—To  three  in  particular  :— (1.)  To  the  want  of  wholesome  influence, 
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acting  by  sympathy,  example,  and  friendly  counsel.  (2.)  To  the  narrow- 
ness and  monotony  of  hospital  life  ;  presenting,  as  it  does,  but  few  points 
of  contact  with  real  life,  and  wanting  that  amount  of  change  among  its 
pupils  that  is  necessary  to  prevent  stagnation.  (3.)  To  the  conscious 
want  of  freedom,  or  sense  of  confinement  and  restraint,  which  is  constantly 
present  to  the  minds  of  the  inmates, 

'1428.  Do  you  mean  what  are  popularly  described  as  the  monastic 
habits  of  the  institution  ?— That  describes  it  in  a  popular  way.  I  think 
there  is  a  want  of  certain  elements  on  which  the  moral  nature  grows— a 
want  of  what  may  be  compared  to  the  light  and  air  and  free  motion 
which  we  associate  with  the  idea  of  growth  in  physical  life.  Then  the 
pubhc  opmion  in  the  hospital,  according  to  my  experience,  is  just  sub- 
stantially what  the  boys  themselves  make  it ;  and  in  these  circumstances 
of  course,  it  tends  to  degenerate.  There  is  nothing  like  a  sixth  form  to 
come  between  the  head  of  the  hospital  and  the  boys. 

'  1429.  Will  you  explain  what  you  mean  by  the  public  opinion  being 
what  they  make  for  themselves  ?— In  every  class  of  boys,  unless  there  be 
a  distinct  counteractive  agency,  I  think  the  coarser  and  less  modest  and 
less  reverential  come  to  the  front,  and  assume  to  determine  the  tone  of  the 
class.  I  think  there  requires  to  be  a  distinct  agency  set  at  work  to 
counteract  that.  Now  my  experience  was,  that  in  the  hospital  there  was 
not  such  an  agency,  and  I  think  there  can  hardly  be  a  sufficient  agency 
to  counteract  that  influence.  In  that  way  the  moral  tone  of  the  place 
always  tends  downwards. 

'1430.  Is  that  from  the  boys  living  so  entirely  secluded?— It  is  from 
their  living  so  entirely  among  themselves,  and  from  the  want  of  example 
and  sympathy,  and  those  influences  which  a  boy  at  home  comes  constantly 
into  contact  with, 

'  1431.  That,  I  suppose,  you  think  would  not  be  remedied  by  the  boys 
being  kept  longer  at  the  college,  and  thus  leaving  at  an  older  age?— No  ; 
on  the  contrary,  I  think  the  longer  the  time,  the  worse  the  influence  of  the 
system  is,  provided  it  begins  to  act  from  the  early  age  at  which  it  does.' 

In  reply  to  the  question  whether  he  found  greater  difficulty  in 
teaching  Hospital  boys  than  he  found  in  teaching  others,  he  says :  * 
•  Yes  ;  the  results  of  good  teaching  are  less  under  the  Hospital 
system  than  the  results  of  the  same  teaching  would  be  in  an  open 
School.' 

Mr.  David  Pryde,  formerly  a  teacher  both  in  George  Watson's  Mr.  d  Pryde. 
Hospital  and  in  the  Merchant  Maiden,  and  now  Head-Master  of  the 
Young  Ladies'  Educational  Institution  under  the  Merchant  Com- 
pany, gave  evidence  that  he  found  the  Hospital  pupils  'duller 
than  ordinary  boys.' 

Dr.  Findlater,  formerly  Governor  of  Gordon's  Hospital,  Aberdeen,  Dr.  Findiater. 
says :  '  As  to  the  effects  on  the  pupils,  with  reference  to  the  intel- 
lectual instruction  in  the  first  place,  I  would  sum  up  the  difference 
between  boys  in  an  Hospital  and  those  living  at  home  in  a  single 
expression, — the  want  of  receptiveness.'  The  advantage  which  the 
master  had  in  being  able  to  secure  regular  attendance  '  was  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  an  unwonted  amount  of  passive  resist- 
ance--the  peculiar  vis  inertice  of  Hospital  existence,' 
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Mr.  Kerr.  Ml".  Kerr,  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  of  Schools,  who  had 

examined  various  Hospitals  in  Aberdeen,  says  of  the  pupils  '  that 
they  are  under  the  disadvantage  of  a  very  unnatural  system.'' 

Mr.  Jolly.         Mr.  Jolly,  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  of  Schools,  formerly 

a  teacher  in  George  Watson's  Hospital,  says  in  his  evidence : 

'  The  intellectual  evils  (of  hospital  life)  are  dulness  in  perception  and 
understanding,  and  a  peculiar  intellectual  inertness  and  heaviness.  Every 
one  teaching  in  an  hospital  feels  this  very  much.  You  cannot  get  the 
boys  to  work  hard,  though  you  appeal  to  them ;  and  you  have  to  put 
more  energy  into  the  teaching  of  an  hospital  class  than  any  other.  You 
have  to  waste  yourself  to  inspire  them  with  vis^  and  you  get  very  little 
return.  You  have  to  work  much  harder  to  produce  any  result  than 
with  another  set  of  boys.  This  intellectual  dulness  also  manifests  itself 
in  a  difficulty  of  interesting  them,  and  rousing  them  to  mental  effort. 
It  also  exhibits  itself  in  a  lower  power  of  attention,  and  a  less  strength 
of  memory,  than  in  the  case  of  out-door  boys.  On  revisal,  you  are 
astonished  how  httle  they  have  retained.  Intellectual  power  is  also 
smaller  than  it  would  be  on  another  system  ;  and  intellectual  eminence  in 
hospital  boys  is  very  rare.  The  system  also  produces  a  want  of  intellec- 
tual seh-rehance,  and  self-sustained  intellectual  effort.' 

Dr.  Ogiivie.  Dr.  Ogilvle,  formerly  Head-Master  of  Daniel  Stewart's  Hospital, 
and  now  Head  of  George  Watson's  College  Schools,  refers  in  his 
evidence  to  the  '  depressing  influence'  which  pervaded  the  pupils, 
and  the  selfishness  which  they  exhibited.  And  when  examined 
as  to  the  educational  results,  he  states, that,  in  his  experience,  the 
teachers  had  to  expend  '  double  the  amount  of  labour  to  produce 
the  same  educational  results  as  are  produced  in  a  Public  School.' 

Mr. T.J.Boyd.  Those  who  had  been  concerned  with  the  administration  of 
Hospitals,  or  had  had  opportunities  of  observing  their  working, 
gave  evidence  equally  decided.  Mr.  T.  J.  Boyd,  who,  as  Master 
of  the  Merchant  Company,  carried  through  the  reforms  which  were 
authorized  by  the  Provisional  Orders  granted  under  the  Endowed 
Institutions  (Scotland)  Act,  1869,  says  : 

'  There  has  been  a  very  strong  and  growing  feeling  in  Scotland  against 
what  is  known  as  the  hospital  system  ;  and,  happily,  people  generally  are 
now  coming  to  believe  in  the  truth  of  the  saying  that  children  should  be 
brought  up  in  families,  not  in  flocks.  The  education  of  large  numbers  of 
children  apart  from  their  parents,  relatives,  or  friends,  and  without  their 
having  almost  any  intercourse  with  other  persons  except  the  officials  of 
the  hospital  establishments,  was  a  system  unnatural  in  itself,  and  not 
calculated  to  make  them  in  after  life  useful  members  of  society.  With 
whatever  zeal  those  who  were  so  brought  up  might  be  trained  morally 
and  intellectually,  many  were  found,  on  the  completion  of  their  education, 
to  be  devoid  of  that  general  intelhgence  which  is  acq.uired  from  inter- 
course with  friends  in  the  home  circle ;  and  when  they  left  the  hospitals 
to  begin  the  business  of  life,  they  were,  as  a  rule,  unable  to  take  their 
places''  with  others  whose  scholastic  training  had  not  been  superior,  but 
which  had  been  carried  on  under  happier  circumstances.  Altogether,  it 
was  felt  that,  in  return  for  the  large  sum  of  money  expended  upon  them, 
comparatively  smaU  benefits  were  derived ;  and  it  was  to  abolish  this 
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state  of  things  that  the  educational  scheme  of  the  Merchant  Company 
was  devised.' 

Dr.  Lyon  Playfair  says :  'When  I  formerly  looked  closely  into  Dr.  Lyon  Piay- 
the  system,  I  found  a  very  strong  opinion  against  the  Hospital 
system,  both  as  regards  the  parents  who  sent  their  children,  and 
the  children  who  were  sent.  My  opinion  was,  that  the  first  thing 
was  to  break  up  what  is  called  the  monastic  system,  by  which  the 
children  were  taken  away  from  their  parents  and  immured  in 
these  Hospitals,  because  that  produced  a  paralysing  effect  on  the 
children,  and  a  pauperizing  effect  on  the  parents.' 

Sir  Alexander  Grant,  Principal  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  Sir  A.  Grant, 
who  is  a  trustee  of  several  Hospitals,  condemns  the  system  on 
similar  grounds. 

The  unsatisfactory  results  of  Hospital  training  in  respect  of  in-  Eesuits  of  in- 
struction were  also  the  subject  of  evidence.  The  very  limited  unTati^fLtory^ 
extent  to  which  a  machinery  so  large,  and  worked  at  so  great  a 
cost,  sends  out  pupils  desirous  of  distinguishing  themselves  in  any 
profession,  or  of  prosecuting  their  studies  beyond  the  limited 
range  of  the  Hospital  curriculum,  seems  in  itself  conclusive  as  to 
the  inherent  defects  of  the  system :  especially  when  we  compare 
these  meagre  results  with  those  of  the  Parish  Schools,  which  con- 
tribute so  largely  to  the  ranks  of  University  students  and  to 
the  learned  professions  in  all  parts  of  the  Empire. 

That  certain  incidental  advantages  belong  to  the  system  is  un-  Advantages 
doubted.    Unbroken  regularity  of  attendance  is  secured,  regular  gysfemr**^ 
and  wholesome  meals  are  provided,  and  the  children  are  con- 
sequently healthy.    But  the  less  apparent  moral  and  intellectual 
evils,  as  to  which  we  had  ample  evidence,  are,  in  our  opinion,  so , 
great  as  to  outweigh  all  other  considerations. 

In  so  far  as  these  evils  flow  from  the  monastic  character  of  the  Reniedies  for 
system,  the  remedies  are  obvious.  Were  Hospitals  thrown  open  to  outl^  P°'"^®'^ 
day  scholars,  or  were  the  foundationers  sent  out  to  day  schools, 
the  mischief  would  be  considerably  lessened ;  but  we  are  of  opinion 
that  it  cannot  be  altogether  removed  except  by  boarding  out 
the  foundationers  in  respectable  families,  and  confining  the  Hos- 
pital buildings  to  the  uses  of  a  day  school,  to  which  the  general 
public  should  have  admission  at  a  moderate  cost.  In  this  way 
children  from  the  outer  world  would  mix  on  an  equal  footing 
with  the  foundationers,  and  bring  freshness  and  variety  into  their 
lives.  For  a  certain  class  of  orphan  foundationers,  who  could  not 
be  advantageously  boarded  out,  it  might  be  necessary  to  have 
boarding-houses ;  but  these  should  be  so  restricted  in  the  number 
of  their  residents  as  not  to  lose  the  domestic  character. 

The  only  evidence  we  received  which  seemed  to  us  to  point  oi^jectious  to 

.  ^         boai-diDg  out. 

to  a  retention  of  the  Hospital  system  as  better  than  boarding 
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out  was  in  the  case  of  Donaldson's  Hospital,  where  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  children  are  deaf  mutes.  And  even  this  evidence  did  not 
in  any  way  impugn  the  position  that  a  system  of  boarding  out  was 
in  itself  generally  preferable  for  the  foundationers,  both  morally  and 
intellectually,  but  only  brouglit  into  prominence  the  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  finding  families  who  would  have  the  confidence  of  the 
governors.  The  class  of  foundationers  in  this  large  institution  is 
humbler  than  in  most  others,  if  we  except  the  Orphan  Hospital  of 
Edinburgh  and  some  Hospitals  in  Aberdeen  ;  and  the  Treasurer  (Mr. 
Cook)  and  the  Governor  (Eev.  D.  Balsillie)  give  it  as  their  opinion 
that  the  moral  training  which  the  boys  and  girls  receive  in  the  Hos- 
pital is  better  than  any  they  could  expect  to  receive  m  the  class  of 
family — mechanics  and  day-labourers — to  which  the  children  belong. 

'4187.  Has  it  ever  been  under  the  consideration  of  the  governors 
whether  the  hearing  children  should  be  boarded  out  ? — Mi:  Cook. — Never. 

'4188.  Or  whether  the  estabfishment  should  fonu  part  of  any  out-door 
school  ? — Never. 

'  4189.  In  your  opinion,  would  it  be  an  improvement  on  the  system  to 
do  so  ? — I  think  it  would  be  the  opposite. 

'4190.  Would  you  state  why?— In  the  first  place,  the  situation  of  the 
institution  would  not  be  very  well  calculated  to  bring  children  of  the 
same  class  to  attend  it ;  and  I  think  if  you  got  other  children  from  the 
town, — children  of  the  same  class, — the  chances  are  they  would  injure 
the  education  of  the  others  rather  than  promote  it. 

'4191.  Yery  strong  representations  have  been  made  to  the  Commis- 
sioners as  to  the  disadvantages  of  what  is  called  the  hospital  system,  and 
the  importance  of  having  the  hosjDitals  connected  with  day  schools  ;  but 
that  is  not  your  opinion  ? — It  is  not  my  opinion,  from  what  I  have  seen. 

'  4192.  Nor  the  opinion  of  your  colleagues? — Nor  the  oiDuiion  of  my 
colleagues.    It  has  never  been  proposed  to  bring  children  in  as  day  pupils. 

'  4193.  That  is  a  matter  which  has  not  been  under  your  consideration, 
and  you  desu'e  to  maintain  the  hospital  in  its  present  condition? — I  think 
we  must  maintain  it  in  its  present  condition  in  its  situation ;  but  I  can 
only  speak  my  own  opinion,  for  the  governors  have  never  come  to  a  resolu- 
tion on  the  subject.' 

'3811.  But  on  other  grounds,  apart  from  the  interests  of  your  mute 
pupils,  would  it  be  desirable,  in  your  opinion,  to  discontinue  the  system  of 
having  the  boys  in  the  institution? — Mr.  Balsillie. — If  the  governors  went 
to  the  expense  of  providing  suitable  board  for  the  hearing  children  outside, 
then  it  would  be  more  to  the  advantage  of  the  hearing  children  to  be  well 
boarded  out  than  to  reside  in  the  hospital. 

'  3812.  What  do  you  mean  by  well  boarded  out?  Is  it  the  nature  of 
the  provision  made  for  the  children  in  the  boarding-house,  or  does  it 
refer  to  the  character  of  the  individuals  with  whom  they  are  boarded  ? — 
Our  children  are  taken  from  the  class  of  mechanics  and  common  labourers. 
If  boarded  out,  are  they  to  be  boarded  in  families  of  that  class?  If  so, 
they  would  not  be  nearly  so  well  taken  care  of  as  they  are  in  the  hospital. 

'  3813.  Would  you  regard  it  as  the  duty  of  the  trustees  to  provide  for 
those  children  better  than  their  parents  could  have  provided  for  them  if 
they  had  remained  with  them  ? — No  ;  but  while  a  common  labourer  may, 
from  his  feelings  as  a  father,  manage  his  own  child  well,  he  may  not  take 
the  same  interest  in  another  man's  child.    That  is  the  difference. 
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'  3814.  Are  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  parents  of  the  children  not 
resident  in  Edinburgh  or  the  neighbourhood  ?— I  think  the  majority  of  the 
hearing  children  belong  to  Edinburgh  ;  and  as  a  proof  of  that,  I  think 
127  of  them  visit  in  town  on  Saturday.  So  that  they  have  friends,  at  any 
rate,  if  not  relatives  in  town.  But  a  great  many  of  our  children  also 
come  from  the  country  districts. 

'  3815.  With  reference  to  these  127,  do  you  not  think  it  might  be 
desirable  to  place  them  under  such  relatives  as  they  visit?  Would  that 
not  be  more  beneficial  for  the  children  than  continuing  to  retain  them  in 
the  institution  ? — I  am  very  doubtful  if  it  would. 

'3816.  On  what  ground? — Physically  it  would  not  be  so  good  for 
them,  because  they  would  not  be  so  well  fed,  and  their  clothing  would  not 
be  so  well  attended  to  ;  and  I  don't  think  that  that  class  of  people  would 
take  such  good  care  of  their  moral  training  as  is  done  in  the  hospital. 

'  3817.  Do  you  think  the  intellectual  development  of  a  child  depends 
on  its  food  ? — Certainly ;  to  a  very  great  extent. 

'  3818.  Are  we  to  understand  you  to  mean,  that  you  think  a 
boy  living  at  home  with  a  respectable  though  a  poor  mechanic  would 
be  subjected  to  worse  moral  influences  than  he  is  while  living  in  the 
'hospital  ? — I  think  he  would ;  that  is  to  say,  living  with  a  mechanic  who 
is  not  the  boy's  own  father,  who  has  not  the  interest  of  a  parent  m 
the  boy. 

^ '  3819.  Taking  the  case  of  a  boy  who  is  living  with  a  mechanic  who  is 
his  parent  or  his  near  relative,  do  you  think  he  would  be  subjected  to 
worse  moral  influences  than  hving  in  an  hospital  ? — No,  certainly  not. 

'  3820.  The  evils  -which  you  anticipate  in  the  houses  of  those  who  are 
not  relatives  would  arise  from  neglect  more  than  anything  else? — Yes. 

'  3821.  And  could  be  to  a  certain  extent  modified,  could  they  not,  by 
careful  selection  on  the  part  of  the  governors  ? — It  might  to  some  extent ; 
but  the  difficulty  would  be  to  find  parties  who  would  feel  the  responsibility.' 

On  the  other  hand,  the  directors  of  the  Orphan  Hospital,  where  Objections  met 
the  children  are  of  the  humblest  class,  came  to  a  unanimous  resolu-  HospiS?" 
tionin  1870  to  board  out  their  children,  and  do  not  appear  to  have 
attached  much  importance  to  the  difficulty  which  at  Donaldson's  is  * 
considered  so  formidable.*    The  Poor  Law  Boards  have  also  for  a  Pauper  chii-  ' 
long  period  adopted  the  boarding-out  system, —  a  system  highly  boarded 
approved  by  the  Board  of  Supervision  in  Scotland,  and  recently 
introduced  into  some  parts  of  England.    If  a  respectable  family 
of  the  same  social  class  as  that  to  which  the  child  belongs  can  be 
found  to  undertake  its  upbringing,  it  seems  to  us  quite  practicable 
to  arrange  for  such  superintendence  as  will  obviate  the  neglect 
which  Mr.  Balsillie  fears.    It  may  be  no  benefit  ultimately  to 
children  to  have  been  lifted  out  of  the  reach  of  the  chances  and 
changes  incident  to  the  daily  life  of  the  class  to  which  they  belong, 
and  to  have  lost  the  training  which  they  would  thus  obtain.  If  they 
are  placed,  under  proper  supervision,  in  circumstances  as  favourable 
as  those  which  would  have  surrounded  them  had  they  not  been 
deprived  of  their  fathers,  the  main  purpose  of  the  charity  has 
been  accomplished  with  respect  to  them. 

•  Vide  Appendix,.  Vol.  I. 
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Or|anization  A  further  and  significant  testimony  to  the  judgment  which 
legeafm-ther  has  been  pronounced  on  the  Hospital  system  in  Scotland, 
onhnystem       *°  ^®  course  followed  by  the  Fettes  College 

Trustees, — the  most  recent  of  charitable  educational  foundations. 
Sir  William  Fettes  left  the  residue  of  his  estates  'to  form  an 
endowment  for  the  maintenance,  education,  and  outfit  of  young 
people,  whose  parents  have  either  died  without  leaving  sufficient 
funds  for  that  purpose,  or  who,  from  innocent  misfortune  during 
their  own  lives,  are  unable  to  give  suitable  education  to  their 
children.'  This  donation  was  accompanied  by  a  clause  which 
invested  the  trustees  with  the  '  most  ample  and  unlimited  powers  * 
for  making  regulations  as  to  the  number  of  children  to  be  ad- 
mitted from  time  to  time,  etc.  The  steps  taken  by  the  trustees 
will  be  best  given  in  the  words  of  one  of  their  number,  Lord 
Justice-General  Inglis : — • 

'  When  we  proceeded  to  consider  the  purposes  to  which  we  should 
apply  the  endowment,  I  may  take  the  liberty  of  saying  that  I  think  all  the 
trustees  were  impressed  with  a  very  grave  sense  of  responsibility.  The 
easiest  and  most  direct  way  of  carrying  out  such  a  general  charitable 
purpose  as  was  expressed  in  the  will  would  have  been  to  add  one  more 
to  the  numerous  hospitals  with  which  I  have  no  doubt  you  are  all  famiUar 
by  this  time.  But  the  trustees  were  unanimously  of  opinion  that  that  was 
not  desirable.  They  thought  that  the  hospital  system,  as  it  has  been  called, 
had  not  been  productive  of  any  good,  but  rather  of  evil ;  and  at  all  events 
they  were  very  clearly  of  opinion,  that  even  supposing  it  to  be  useful  in 
itself,  there  were  already  more  than  enough  of  such  institutions  in  Edm- 
burgh,  and  that  it  was  not  desirable  to  add  to  them.  But  they  objected 
to  the  system  upon  principle ;  for  they  were  of  opinion,  in  the  first  place, 
that  poverty  should  never  be  by  itseK  a  quahfication  for  participating  in 
the  benefits  of  an  educational  endowment ;  and  in  the  second  place,  that 
the  quahfication  of  belonging  to  privileged  classes,  such  as  persons  of 
particular  names,  or  born  in  particular  localities,  or  whose  parents  belong 
to  particular  guilds  or  trades,  was  still  worse, — more  undesirable,  because 
the  result  of  recognising  such  qualifications  was,  in  theh  opinion,  not  to 
give  the  children  for  the  most  part  a  better  education  than  they  would 
have  received  if  the  parents  had  been  left  to  educate  them  unaided,  but 
rather  to  place  them  in  a  position  quite  unnatural,  and  to  surround  them 
with  comforts  and  luxm'ies  within  the  walls  of  a  great  institution,  which 
would  unsuit  them  for  their  true  place  in  after-Hfe.  The  very  regularity 
and  security  of  the  supply  of  these  comforts  and  luxuries  independently 
of  any  exertions  of  their  own,  seems  calculated  to  give  the  children  on 
whom  they  are  lavished  a  false  idea  of  the  world,  which  they  will  hereafter 
have  to  encounter  relying  on  their  own  exertions  only.  The  trustees  were 
also  very  clearly  of  opinion  that  charities  for  the  purpose  of  providing  for 
children  of  the  poorer  classes  only  had  been  carried  too  far  in  every 
point  of  view, — in  Edinburgh  I  mean ;  and  they  could  not  help  reflecting 
that  there  was  one  class  <of  society  in  which  great  necessity  sometimes 
existed  for  aid  in  carrying  on  the  education  of  children  for  which  no 
provision  had  ever  yet  been  made  by  any  of  these  charitable  institu- 
tions. I  refer  to  the  case  of  children  of  persons  in  the  better  classes — 
professional  persons — persons  in  the  anuy  and  navy,  and  in  the  learned 
professions — dying  prematurely,  and  not  leaving  sufficient  funds  to  carry 
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out  the  education  of  their  children  in  a  manner  suitable  to  the  position  in 
life  of  the  parents;  and  also  to  cases  in  which  the  parents  have  suffered 
during  their  Kves  severe  and  unexpected  losses  from  no  fault  of  theii- 
own,  but  from  innocent  misfortune,  and  so  have  been  rendered  unable  to 
educate  their  children  in  a  suitable  manner.  It  occurred  to  the  trustees 
that  the  endowment  under  their  management  might  very  well,  in  so  far  as 
it  was  necessary  to  give  it  a  charitable  character,  and  in  strict  accord- 
ance with  the  will  of  the  truster,  be  devoted  to  some  such  object.  You 
will  find,  accordingly,  that  in  the  first  set  of  regulations  which  they 
issued,  this  was  set  forward  as  the  prime  object  that  they  had  in  view. 
And  that  is  maintained  throughout.  They  were  bound,  as  they  conceived, 
by  the  terms  of  the  will  under  which  they  were  acting,  to  give  the  endow- 
ment a  certain  charitable  character ;  and  they  were  desirous  to  do  that 
not  only  in  the  way  to  be  most  beneficial  for  those  who  might  participate 
in  the  endowment,  but  also  in  such  a  way  as  to  run  the  smallest  risk  of 
doing_  public  mischief,  which  they  thought  had  resulted  from  the  manner 
in  which  many  other  endowments  of  the  same  kind  had  been  worked  out. 
At  the  same  time,  they  certainly  had  in  view  as  one  great  object,  the 
introduction  of  something  in  the  nature  of  public  school  life  as  it  is 
known  in  England,  but  very  little  known  in  Scotland,— I  may  say  not  at 
all  known  in  Scotland ;  and  they  thought  that  they  had  before  them,  in  the 
case  of  some  of  the  English  pubhc  schools,  a  very  excellent  precedent  for 
the  establishment  of  such  an  institution  as  now  exists :  I  mean  a  pubhc 
school  with  a  charitable  foundation  as  its  basis,  but  with  a  large  super- 
structure of  education  and  pupils  in  which  there  is  nothing  either  of 
gratuity  or  charity.  I  beUeve  I  am  right  in  saying  that  both  at  Harrow 
and  Kugby  the  school  commenced  with  a  charitable  foundation,  and 
there  were  engrafted  upon  it  in  each  case,  and  grew  up  gradually,  those 
great  schools  which  we  now  see  in  these  places.  The  difference  in  our 
position  undoubtedly  was,  that  we  were  able  from  the  funds  at  our 
command  to  get  on  much  faster,  and  to  establish  a  public  school,  with  all 
the  advantages  and  accessories  of  such  an  institution,  without  any  delay.'* 

The  changes  which  we  recommend  are  supported  not  only  by  Experience  of 
the  opinion,  but  by  the  responsible  action,  of  persons  well  quaH-  SmmendeT' 
fied  to  judge  of  the  Educational  state  of  Edinburgh.  Kor  are  we 
without  experience  of  the  effects  of  such  changes.  Many  of 
these  have  been  already  carried  out  by  the  Merchant  Company  of 
Edinburgh,  as  we  have  already  stated,  and  with  results  of  a 
beneficial  kind.  Their  reforms  proceeded  on  the  principle  of 
reducing  the  number  of  nominations  and  substituting  competi- 
tion to  some  extent,  and  of  boarding  out  as  many  foundationers 
as  could  he  accommodated  in  suitable  families.  Homes,  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  Governors,  being  provided  for  the  others. 
"With  the  funds  thus  set  free,  great  day  schools  were  established, 
as  already  stated,  in  which  Elementary  and  Secondary  Instruc- 
tion is  provided  for  both  boys  and  girls.  The  mixing  with  other 
children,  and  the  introduction  of  competition,  have  quickened 
the  intelligence  and  improved  the  character  of  the  founda- 
tioners.    The  reports  of  those  interested  in  the  Institutions, 

*  A  more  detailed  account  of  the  College  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix,  Vol.  I ,  and 
in  our  First  Report.  ^  r  -7 
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and  of  examiners,  show  this.  Dr.  Ogilvie  says  :  '  The  progress 
now  made,  compared  with  what  it  was,  is  very  marked.'  Again : 
'  The  foundationers,  in  the  first  session  [after  the  change  of  sys- 
tem], were  very  troublesome ;  but  during  the  second  session  (the 
older  boys  having  left)  there  was  a  marked  improvement  in  every 
way.'  'They  (the  elder  boys)  were  so  far  behind,  that  really 
there  seemed  little  hope  of  making  anything  of  them.'  Of  the 
younger  foundationers  he  says :  '  They  are  giving  us  great  satis- 
faction on  the  whole,  and  doing  very  well.  I  am  satisfied  the 
change  has  done  an  immense  deal  of  good  to  the  foundationers.' 

Ooniirmation 

Were  further  evidence  needed  as  to  the  necessity  and  desire  for 
themovemeifs  Hospital  reform  in  Scotland,  it  would  be  found  in  the  fact  already 
Ho*s"itaf  Trus  ^^^^>  ^^fore  the  issue  of  our  commission,  almost  all  the 

tees  with  a  Hospitals  of  any  importance  either  applied,  or  had  resolved  to  apply, 
view  to  reform,  f^j.  Provisional  Orders  under  the  Endowed  Institutions  (Scotland) 
Act,  1869, — namely,  the  Merchant  Company's  Hospitals,  Heriot's, 
the  Trades'  Maiden,  the  Orphan's,  and  Schaw's.  In  Elgin,  a  majority 
of  only  one  prevented  action  being  taken.  In  Aberdeen,  steps  were 
taken  by  the  Governors  of  Gordon's  Hospital  to  alter  its  character ; 
but  their  petition,  after  being  prepared,  was  not  presented  to  the 
Home  Secretary,  because  it  had  been  already  found  that  the 
Endowed  Institutions  (Scotland)  Act  did  not  give  the  requisite 
powers.*  In  Stiell's  Hospital,  East  Lothian,  the  Trustees  carried 
out  reforms  of  a  beneficial  tendency,  which  they  believed  they  had 
powers  to  do  under  the  Trust.  These  reforms  were  the  better 
organization  of  the  Higher  department  of  the  Hospital,  throwing 
it  open  as  a  Public  School,  the  boarding  out  of  the  residents,  and 
the  institution  of  bursaries.  The  reforms  contemplated  by  the 
Governors  of  the  other  foundations  referred  to  above  had  similar 
objects  in  view.  In  the  most  recent  bequest  of  all,  the  'Spier 
Trust,'  we  have  evidence  that  the  Trustees  themselves  desire 
powers  to  restrict  the  purely  Hospital  character  of  the  Foundation.-f- 

Cost  of  Fos-  2.  Cost  of  the  Hospital  System. — The  cost  of  the  Hospital  system 
pitai  system,  ^^^^g^  engaged  our  attention.  If  the  cost  prior  to  the  reforms  insti- 
tuted by  the  Merchant  Company  were  taken,  the  average  would  be 
considerably  raised.  The  expenditure  on  Eettes  College,  which,  as 
its  title  indicates,  is  a  Public  School,  and  which  was  organized  from 
the  beginning  on  such  a  plan  as  to  avoid  the  objections  taken  to 
the  Hospital  system,  is  also  omitted  from  our  calculation.  Stiell's 
Hospital,  Muirhead's  Hospital,  and  Douglas'  Academy  have  to  be  ex- 
cluded for  similar  reasons,  and  that  proportion  of  the  Heriot  revenue 
which  is  not  devoted  to  Hospital  purposes.  Spier's  Hospital  is  also 
excluded,  as  it  is  not  yet  in  operation.    Accordingly  £34,610  has 

Evidence,  4895  et  seq.  t  lb.,  8978  et  seq. 
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TABLE  OF  THE  ENDOWED  HOSPITALS  IN  SCOTLAND, 
f.— Those  which  are  now  also  public  or  day-schools  are  printed  in  Italics  ;  in  these  cases  the  capitation 
cost  of  the  Foundutioners  cannot  be  precisely  estimated. 
The  estimate  of  cost  per  head  is  based  on  the  actual  expenditure,  not  on  the  whole  revenue. 


Cost  per  Head.  • 

Designation  of  Hospital. 

Locality. 

Founda- 

Net 

tioners. 

Revenue. 

Educa- 
tion. 

Mainte- 
nance. 

Total. 

Boys  and  Girls', 

Aberdeen 

100 

£1,758 

£1  9 

£15  2 

£16  11 

Gordon's,  .... 

176 

6,611 

5  7 

17  18 

23  5 

Orphan  and  Destitute  Female 
Children's, 

50 

Q17 

1  2 

15  11 

16  13 

Orph 

an  (Female)  Asylum, 

) ) 

46 

1    1  Q 

1  io 

ly  6 

20  19 

Shaw's,  

10 

285 

1  A 

z2  18 

24  2 

Spier's,  

Ayrshire 

1,500 

jNOt  y 

et  in  op 

oration. 

M  airhead's,  .... 

Dumfries 

10 

342 

1  2 

1  K  11 

15  11 

16  13 

Morgan's,  .... 

Dundee 

90 

2  505 

4  z 

24  1 

28  3 

Orphan  Institution, 

55 

U  U  U 

3  fi 

14  7 

17  m 

Cauvin's,  .... 

Duddingston  | 

26 

990 

A 

00  0 

il  1  A 

41  4 

Donaldson's,  .... 

Edinburgh 

220 

8,980 

0  25 

o5  2 

Heriot's,  .... 

51 

180 

1 8  950i 

11  in 
11  10 

AO  o 

4d  8 

64  18 

Fettes  College, 

>> 

50 

7,000 

a 

e$  a 

'  Merchant  Maiden, 

)) 

65 

\JtJ 

4  880 

V  a," 

53  a 

Watson^ s  (George), 

55 

7  127 

Steicarfs, 

37 

3,453 

'  Orphan,  

55 

QO 

2  0fi3 

2  8 

23  18 

26  6 

Trades'  Maiden, 

55 

48 

1,772 

9  15 

26  0 

35  15 

Watson's  (John)  Institution,  . 

55 

100 

4,555 

7  12 

32  12 

40  4 

Elgin  Institution,  . 

Elgin 

43 

1,800 

3  0 

25  0 

28  0 

^Scott  Institution,  . 

Greenock 

6 

184 

1  0 

27  16 

28  16 

'  Brooklands',  . 

Kirkpatrick- 

Ti  nT*ri  o  TYi 
X/Ul  llcllil 

8 

180 

6  15 

16  0 

22  16 

1  Douglas  Free  School, 

Stewart 

12 

480 

6  17 

28  5 

35  2 

•Schaw's,  .... 

'ySiieirs,  

^peyside  Charity  School, 

I'restonpans 
(East  Lothian) 
Tranent 
(East  Lothian) 
Grantown 

11 
0 

22 

740 
764 
339 

10  1 
0  16 

32  7 
11  4 

42  8 
12  0 

1510  '£79,245 

*  Not  includinf?  the  value  of  buildings. 

\  Only  £420  of  the  »bove  is  from  capitalized  funds,  the  rest  is  from  subscriptions. 

[  The  net  revenue  was,  for  year  ending  .Tlst  December  1873,  £18,950,  but  only  X988G  of  this  sum  was 
(ct  on  strictly  Hospital  purposes,  the  rest  being  devoted  to  Free  Schools,  Bursaries,  and  Apprentice  i'ccs. 
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to  be  deducted  from  the  total  Hospital  revenue  of  Scotland,  leav- 
ing £44,635  per  annum  as  the  sum  expended  on  the  maintenance 
and  education  of  1281  children,  or  £34  per  head.    If  the  value  of 
the  buildings  and  grounds  be  added,  the  total  expenditure  would 
be  raised  to  £56,000  per  annum,  or  about  £44  per  child.  The 
buildings  are  estimated  moderately,  because  their  expensive  and 
ornate  character  may  be  said  to  be  due  not  to  the  administration,  but 
to  the  desire  of  the  executors  to  raise  a  monument  to  the  founder. 
Hospitiii  Eie-      Two  facts  demand  attention  in  connection  with  the  financial 
SchoniTnot     aspect  of  the  Hospital  question, — facts,  it  appears  to  us,  of  much 
now  iudispens-  significance.    First,  the  Hospital  schools  are  not  now,  as  they  were 
able,  former  periods,  essential  to  the  proper  instruction  of  the  bene- 

ficiaries. Cheap  and  good  elementary  schools  are  within  easy 
reach  of  almost  all.  Secondly,  the  parents  of  more  than  80  per 
cent,  of  the  children  on  whom  the  above  sum  is  annually  spent 
belong  to  a  class  supported  by  wages  which,  on  an  average,  must 
be  considerably  less  than  £80  per  annum. 
Cost  especiaUy  If  the  Hospitals  conferred  a  public  benefit  on  the  education  of 
to  be  con-      ^\-^q  country,  and  constituted  an  important  part  of  its  scholastic 

demned  when  it  •    •  y  i  i         no     t    ^    ^  ^ 

compared  with  machinery,  public  opmion  would  not  be  offended  by  the  con- 
L^jnaUesuits.  trast  between  the  large  expenditure  and  the  small  result.  But 
when  to  the  financial  considerations  we  add  that  the  moral  and 
intellectual  benefits  conferred  on  the  recipients  of  the  bounty  are, 
in  the  opinion  of  nearly  all,  less  than  would  be  conferred  by  a 
contribution  to  their  education  and  aliment  in  their  own  parishes, 
an  arrangement  which  would  reduce  the  cost  to  about  one-half  of 
the  present  outlay,  the  case  against  the  Hospital  system  seems  to  us 
such  as  to  demand  the  attention  of  the  Legislature.  It  is  not  alleged 
that  all  the  establishments  are  extravagantly  conducted.  It  would 
not,  perhaps,  be  easy  to  conduct  Boarding  Schools  more  economi- 
cally than  Gordon's  Hospital  at  Aberdeen  or  Morgan's  at  Dundee. 
But  the  system  itseK  makes  a  large  expenditure  inevitable. 

Conditions  of     3.  Conditions  of  Admission  to  Hospitals.  —  Of  the  Hospitals 
iSpiteis. '°    enumerated  on  the  preceding  page,  none  are  Orphanages  by  their 
Claims  of  dsBti-  constitution,  with  the  exception  of  Heriot's  Hospital  and  the  Orphan 
not  been  dis-    Hospital,  Edinburgh,  the  Orphan  Institution,  Dundee,  the  Female 
regarded.       Orphan  Asylum,  Aberdeen.  Scott's  Hospital,  Greenock,  and  Brook- 
land's  Hospital,  Kirkcudbright,  In  the  case  of  Heriot's,  the  original 
purpose  of  the  founder  has  been  set  aside,  and  not  more  t;han  34 
per  cent,  of  the  foundationers  are  fatherless,  Notwithstanding  this, 
the  proportion  of  fatherless  children  generally  in  Scottish  Hospitals 
is  so  large  as  to  give  these  Institutions  the  character  of  Orphanages. 
Of  the  1510  children  at  present  on  the  Hospital  foundations  of  Scot- 
land, 950  are  fatherless.   The  fact  that  a  child  is  fatherless  is  not  a 
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ground  in  itself  for  his  admission  to  the  benefits  of  a  charity,  but  it 
generally  indicates  greater  need  than  where  the  father  is  alive ;  and 
taking  this  fact  along  with  other  evidence  before  us,  it  cannot  be  said 
that  the  claims  of  destitution  have  been  disregarded  by  the  adminis- 
trators of  the  various  foundations. 

Setting  aside  for  the  present  any  special  case,  such  as  that  of  Terms  of  ad- 
Heriot's,  which  will  be  more  fully  treated  in  the  next  chapter,  we 
have  now  to  consider  generally  the  terms  of  admission  to  the 
benefits  of  gratuitous  maintenance  and  education. 

In  almost  all  Hospitals  the  children  selected  are  subjected  to  Entrance  Exa- 
some  examination ;  and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  recommend,  that 
in  no  case  shall  a  child  be  admitted  unless  he  has  reached  such 
a  standard  of  competency  as  may  reasonably  be  expected  from  his 
years.  There  are  deserving  and  undeserving  poor:  it  is  right 
that  the  former  should  have  a  preference  when  seeking  the 
benefits  of  a  foundation ;  and  there  is  no  way,  next  to  personal 
inquiry,  in  which  the  worth  of  the  family  from  which  a  candidate 
comes  can  be  so  fairly  tested  as  by  the  measure  of  attention 
which  has  been  paid  to  the  early  training  of  the  children  belong- 
ing to  it,  and  the  effort  which  the  parents  make  to  fulfil  the  con- 
ditions of  admission  to  a  charity.  We  think,  therefore,  that  the 
examination  of  applicants  according  to  the  standards  of  the  Scot- 
tish Code  should  always  form  an  important  element  in  tlie  inquiries 
preliminary  to  election,  and  that  in  no  case  should  an  applicant 
be  admitted  who  gives  evidence  of  having  been  neglected  by  his 
parents  or  guardians. 

Considering,  however,  the  tender  age  at  which  children  are  Competitive 
admitted  to  Hospitals,  we  think  that  to  apply  a  rigid  system  of  ^^^'^ariylge 
competitive  examination  would  be  undesirable.  The  object  to 
be  secured  is  the  selection  of  the  most  deserving  of  those  who 
come  within  the  scope  of  the  charity.  But  in  the  cases  with 
which  we  are  now  dealing,  desert  can  be  ascertained  otherwise 
than  by  examination — as  "by  reports  from  teachers  or  others  who 
may  have  had  opportunities  of  observing  the  conduct  of  the 
applicants.  In  the  case  of  mere  children,  and  for  such  a  purpose 
as  admission  to  a  Hospital,  qualities  hardly  ascertainable  by 
examination  alone— such  as  industry,  regularity,  docility— may 
rightly  be  taken  into  consideration. 

The  course  pursued  at  Fettes  College  is  thus  described  by  the  Plan  pursued 
Lord  Justice-General :—  feg?*'^' 

'  7732.  The  mode  in  which  we  proceed  to  the  admission  of  foundationers 
is  this  :  we  select  a  certain  number, — a  larger  number  than  there  are 
vacancies  for, — say  perhaps  twice  as  many  as  we  have  vacancies  for,  and 
we  have  them  all  examined;  and  then  upon  the  reports  of  the  examiners 
we  take  into  consideration  the  qualification  in  respect  of  scholarship  of  • 
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eacli  of  the  boys,  along  with  the  other  circumstances  of  the  case  as  they 
have  been  laid  before  us  previously ;  and  upon  a  consideration  of  the 
•whole  combined,  we  elect  ultimately  the  number  for  whom  we  have 
vacancies.  The  examination  is  in  that  way  not  exactly  competitive, 
because  we  don't  bind  ourselves  to  take  merely  the  best  five  scholars 
(say)  out  of  the  ten  who  have  been  selected  as  proved  by  the  examina- 
tion ;  but  we  ascribe  a  great  deal  of  weight  to  excellence  in  the  examina- 
tion, and  take  that  into  consideration  along  with  the  other  circumstances 
of  each  case.' 

BoXTmustbe  disposed  to  think  that  such  a  plan  as  this,  with  a 

trusted  to       distinct  imderstandinff  as  to  the  considerations  (other  than  ex- 

sek'ct. 

amination)  which  are  allowed  to  come  into  play,  would  be  found 
to  meet  not  inadequately  the  difficulties  of  the  case.  It  is,  of 
course,  open  to  the  objection  that  it  may  be  so  worked  as  to 
make  the  examination  of  no  account.  But,  short  of  a  purely  com- 
petitive system,  there  is  no  course  open  but  to  trust  Governing 
Bodies.  It  is  obvious  that,  in  the  administration  of  institutions 
for  the  relief  of  unavoidable  distress,  and  in  which  claims  of 
orphans  have  been  so  generally  recognised,  a  considerable  dis- 
cretion must  always  be  left  to  Trustees  for  the  proper  exercise 
of  their  duties,  especially  in  cases  where  the  applicants  are  of  a 
tender  age ;  and  we  would  place  more  reliance  on  the  principle 
on  which  the  trustees  are  selected,  and  on  the  publicity  of  their 
proceedings,  than  on  any  minute  rules  laid  down  for  their 
guidance.  But  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  considerations  which 
should  weigh  in  finally  selecting  ought  to  be  personal  to  the 
child,  and  that  the  trustees  should  frame  rules  for  their  guidance 
in  making  a  selection.  The  sound  method  of  procedure  is,  that 
only  those  of  the  class  intended  to  be  benefited  should  be  allowed 
to  be  candidates,  and  that  the  election  should  be  made  after 
such  an  examination  and  inquiry  as  may  enable  the  trustees  to 
discover  the  most  promising  and  deserving.  Where  such  a  mode 
of  procedure  is  adopted,  the  pauperizing  effects  of  charity  are 
lessened,  and  the  beneficiaries  themselves  are  reheved  from  the 
painful  feeling  that  they  owe  all  to  charity,  and  nothing  to  desert. 

4.  Relation  of  the  Hospital  System  to  Parents. — It '  is  alleged 
that  aU  charities  tend  more  or  less  to  diminish  the  self-respect 
of  recipients  and  expectants,  and  to  create  in  the  community 
the  very  class  which  they  aid.  It  will  hardly  be  denied 
that  such  is  the  effect  wherever  the  aid  that  charities  offer 
extends  to  those  who  do  not,  through  misfortune,  stand  in  need 
of  it.  It  is  difficult  to  speak  with  confidence  as  to  the  amount 
of  wages  which  ought  to  place  a  man  above  the  necessity  of 
asking  the  aid  of  charitable  funds  for  the  maintenance  of  his 
family.    But  it  may  fairly  be  assumed  that  in  general  a  parent 


Belation  of 
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who  is  fit  for  work,  and  who  receives  the  wages  usual  in  his  class, 
should  be  held  responsible  for  the  maintenance  and  education  of  his 
children.  The  interests  of  the  State  doubtless  demand  that  Ele- 
mentary instruction,  at  a  moderate  price,  shall  be  made  accessible 
to  all,  and  to  this  extent  all  may  seek  and  accept  a  boon  which 
is  common  to  all.  But  for  the  aliment  and  clothing  of  the  child 
the  parent  must  be  held  wholly  and  solely  responsible;  and  it 
is  when  a  charity  encourages  an  opposite  sentiment,  and  gives 
rise  to  an  expectation  of  extraneous  aid,  which  the  exercise  of 
foresight  and  industry  might  make  unnecessary,  that  it  becomes 
positively  hurtful.  It  is  hurtful  not  merely  to  the  few  who  succeed 
in  their  application  for  assistance,  but  equally  so  to  the  much  larger 
number  who  seek  assistance  and  fail.  Charities  so  administered 
tend  to  pauperize  a  community. 

Dr.  Bedford  has  classified  recipients  of  Heriot's  Hospital  charity  ckssificHtion 

as  follows  : — *  of  the  Heriot 

recipieuts. 

'I  would  say  that  the  parents  in  Heriot's  Hospital  may  be  divided 
into  three  classes, — firstly,  those  who,  having  linown  better  days,  such  as 
widows  and  decayed  tradesmen  suffering  from  innocent  misfortune,  desire 
social  restitution  for  their  children  ;  secondly,  those  who,  never  having 
been  in  a  better  position  than  the  lower  middle  class,  desire,  by  the  kind 
of  education  given  in  Heriot's  Hospital,  and  the  money  aid  afforded 
afterwards  in  the  form  of  apprentice  fees,  to  secure  for  their  children 
social  elevation  as  distinguished  from  social  restitution;  and  thirdly, 
those  whose  obvious  object  is  to  shift  the  care  and  responsibility  of  their 
children  on  the  officials  of  a  public  charity,  by  making  a  good  investment 
of  £5  in  the  purchase  of  a  burgess  ticket.  This  last  class  of  parents 
try  to  get  their  children  admitted  at  the  minimum  age,  which  is  seven  ; 
or  if  they  should  send  them  in  at  a  later  period,  it  is  found  that  there 
has  been  an  almost  entire  neglect  of  the  children's  education.' 

It  was  the  first  class  alone  whom  founders  generally  wished  'Decayed' 
to  serve,  and  such  charities  should  not  be  discouraged.     But  SJ^^  7''°°' 

_  o  J<  oiiDders 

the  proffer  of  ~  gratuitous  maintenance  and  education  should,  as  wished 
far  as  possible,  be  made  on  the  condition  of  merit  in  the  re- 
cipient.  We  have  it  in  evidence,  also,  that  it  has  been  the  custom 
to  purchase  burgess  tickets  in  Edinburgh  for  the  mere  purpose 
of  qualifying  for  the  Heriot  charity;  and  further,  that  even  with 
such  great  facilities  for  qualification,  the  number  of  vacancies 
was  as  great,  and  in  some  instances  greater,  than  the  number 
of  applicants,  until  the  household  qualification  of  a  £15  rental 
was  removed.  As  regards  Hospitals  of  more  recent  institution, 
we  find  that  in  the  case  of  Donaldson's  (Edinburgh)  the  Governors 
were  themselves  so  impressed  with  the  large  amount  of  Hospital 
accommodation  in  Edinburgh,  that  they  found  it  expedient  to  seek 
for  a  special  class  of  beneficiaries.     In  the  action  taken  by  the 

•  Evidence,  530. 
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of  founda- 
tioners. 


Fettes  Trustees,  also,  we  have  a  further  confirmation  of  the  sound- 
ness of  the  view  taken  by  the  Donaldson  Governors.  In  the  case 
of  the  Stirling  Hospitals,  the  evidence  given  before  the  Special 
Commissioners  under  the  Endowed  Institutions  (Scotland)  Act, 
1869,  exhibits  the  hurtful  influence  of  these  charities.  These 
facts,  and  considerations  of  other  kinds,  satisfy  us  that  the  pro- 
portion which  such  charities  bear  to  the  population  in  certain 
localities  is  such  as  to  demand  a  modification  of  their  present 
application  and  administration. 
lilSdbe'tak^ii    ^^'^^  of  necessity,  arising  from  the  death  of  a  father  or 

f  i  i  .ill  relatives  from  his  being  incapacitated  for  work,  the  family  self-respect  might 
be  protected  by  not  providing  wholly  for  the  foundationer, 
whether  he  be  boarded  in  the  Hospital  home,  or  with  relatives,  or 
in  a  respectable  family.  A  contribution  by  relatives,  to  the  extent 
of  providing  at  least  the  cost  of  clothing,  as  in  Fettes  College,  would 
of  itseK  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  family  obligations,  and 
continue  the  connection  of  the  child  with  those  who  were  in  the 
course  of  nature  primarily  responsible  for  his  maintenance. 

The  boarding  out  of  the  foundationers  would  also  facilitate  a 
more  discriminating  application  of  the  charity,  and  even  Hospitals 
economically  conducted  would  save  money  by  this  reform.  In 
Gordon's  Hospital,  Aberdeen,  one  of  the  cheapest  in  Scotland,  the 
foundationers  are  clothed,  fed,  and  educated  for  about  £23,  5s. 
per  head ;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt,  that  by  leaving  these  boys 
with  their  parents  or  relatives,  a  considerable  sum  could,  even  in  this 
case,  be  saved.  The  cost  of  clothing  a  child  and  of  educating  him 
at  an  inspected  school  would  not  exceed  £3  or  £4  per  annum,  while 
in  many  cases  sums  varying,  according  to  need,  from  £5  to  £10 
would  be  considered  by  parents  or  guardians  sufficient  payment  for 
aliment ;  so  that,  even  in  so  economically  conducted  an  institution 
as  Gordon's,  half  the  outlay  might  be  saved  without  diminishing 
the  present  number  of  foundationers.  The  income  of  artisans  of 
the  same  class  as  those  whose  children  find  shelter  in  Gordon's 
Hospital  cannot  average  25s.  per  week;  and  out  of  this  sum  a 
family  of  probably  five  or  six  have  to  be  housed,  clothed,  and  main- 
tained— the  expenditure  per  head  not  exceeding  £9  per  annum. 


Boarding  out 
of  founda- 
tioners. 


Snmraing  up. 
Restriction  of 
charity 
foundationers. 


To  sum  up :  Looking  to  the  history  of  Hospital  foundations  in 
Scotland,  and  the  facts  which  have  been  laid  before  us  in  evi- 
dence, we  are  of  opinion  that  the  number  of  purely,  charitable 
beneficiaries  should  be  restricted.  Considerations  of  another  kind 
lead  to  the  same  conclusion.  At  the  time  when  most  of  the 
Hospitals  were  founded,  there  were  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
obtaining  education  which  are  now  wholly  removed.  In  Scotland, 
good  Primary  instruction,  and  even  the  elements  of  Secondary 
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instructiou,  are  now  within  the  reach  of  all.  The  facilities  which 
now  exist  for  making  provision  for  families,  such  as  savings  banks 
and  life  insurances,  have  also  to  be  taken  into  account. 

We  are  further  of  opinion  that  much  of  the  present  expenditure  Foundationora 
may  be  saved  by  sending  charity  foundationers  to  Public  or  other  be  sent  to^° 
Elementary  Schools  up  to  the  age  of  twelve  or  thirteen,  although  i^j^P®°'*^^'^ 
we  are  not  prepared  to  say  that  this  course  may  be  in  all  cases  School!'"^ 
expedient  or  practicable.    It  would  often  be  possible  to  carry  out 
the  true  purpose  of  the  founder  most  effectually  by  not  removing 
the  selected  beneficiaries  from  their  own  parishes.    Schools  under 
Government  inspection  are  now  everywhere  accessible. 

The  foundationers,  of  whatever  age,  should,  where  practi-  Boardine:  out 
cable,  be  boarded  in  families,  a  boarding-house  on  a  limited  of'Javlut''"" 
scale  being  instituted  for  those  who  cannot  be  provided  for  in  J'o^™^''^^^''*^'^ 

.  mi  1        T      T  houses  aro 

tnis  way.     ihese  boarding-houses  might  be  thrown  open  to  institute.), 
paying  pupils,  whenever  the  Governors  found  this  expedient. 

With  the  money  saved  by  the  adoption  of  this  suggestion  and  Competiti.in 
the  Hmitation  of  the  number  of  charity  foundationers,  scholar-  '«'•=' 


open 


foundationers  should  be  admitted  by  competition  at  the  age  schools, 
at  which  Secondary  instruction  usually  begins.    The  Hospital 
schools  should  also  be  thrown  open  to  all  paying  pupils. 

Apart  from  other  considerations,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  interests  of 
interests  of   Hospital  foundationers  themselves  demand  these  demanl'ZIo 
changes.    The  educational  results  of  the  Hospital  system  are,  changes, 
as  we  have  already  shown,  disappointing,  and  we  attribute  the 
failure  not  merely  to  the   monasticism  of  the  life,  but  also 
to  the  want  of  emulation  among  the  pupils.    Much  is  due 
to  the  herding  together  of  children  all  of  one  class,  suffering 
under  the  same  domestic  calamities,  and  who  have  been  sur-  * 
rounded  in  their  past  history  by  similar  circumstances,  for  the 
most  part  of  a  depressing  kind.    In  this  way  one  type  of  mind 
and  character  is  produced.    The  Hospital  life,  so  far  from  providing 
a  remedy,  tends  to  strengthen  the  evil ;  and  even  where  there  may 
be  a  minority  of  promising  boys,  the  dull  majority  soon  draw  them 
down  to  their  own  intellectual  and  moral  level. 

We  would  further  recommend  that  partial  payments  should  be  partial  yny- 
taken  from  those  foundationers  whose  friends  could  afford  to  make  ^^^^  *° 
them ;  and  it  is  a  matter  for  consideration  whether  from  all,  save 
the  most  necessitous,  such  payments  should  not  be  demanded. 


By  such  means  as  we  have  suggested,  we  believe  that  the  Eemedy  for 
evil  effects  of  the  Hospital  system  on  both  the  community  and  ^youTdbL'pTO- 
on  the  foundationers  would  be  removed,  and  the  benefits  of  a  vidod  by  the 
superior  instruction  offered  at  a  moderate  foe  to  all.  *  ove  means. 
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Largo  saving  A  further  consequeiice  of  equal  moment  would  be  the  large 
effcct«d!°  saving  which  would  be  effected.  The  opening  up  of  the 
Hospital  Schools  to  the  public,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Merchant 
Company's  Schools,  Stiell's  Hospital,  and  Fettes  College,  would 
withdraw  from  the  account  against  the  foundationers  that  portion 
of  the  cost  of  maintaining  and  educating  them  which  is  represented 
by  the  value  of  buildings,  and  also  a  considerable  proportion  of 
the  cost  of  tuition.  The  boarding  out  of  the  great  majority  of 
the  foundationers,  the  admission  of  paying  boarders  to  the  homes 
which  it  might  be  necessary  to  provide,  and  the  aiding  of  founda- 
tioners in  their  own  parishes,  while  extending  the  benefits  of  the 
Hospitals  as  charitable  foundations  in  a  legitimate  way,  would 
reduce  the  cost  of  maintenance  per  head  by  distributing  the  ex- 
penditure ovet  a  larger  area.  We  have  already  adverted  to  the 
probable  financial  effect  of  the  application  of  only  one  of  our 
suggestions  to  the  case  of  Gordon's  Hospital,  economical  though 
its  management  be ;  and  we  have  shown  that,  by  adopting  measures 
salutary  in  themselves,  and  which  ought  to  require,  therefore,  no 
further  justification,  a  considerable  saving  might  be  effected  in  that 
institution. 

Apfiicaiion  of  Any  Saving  effected  by  the  adoption  of  our  suggestions  would 
moiu.y  saved,   -j^  j^Qg|.  ^^^^^  y-^j^  ^  surplus,  by  meaus  of  which  a  Day  School 

might  be  organized  and  thrown  open  to  all  paying  pupils ;  and 
by  means  of  it,  also,  boys  who  gave  evidence  of  superior  merit,  but 
whose  parents  were  unable  without  difficulty  to  continue  their 
education  beyond  13  years  of  age,  might  be  placed  as  '  scholars '  on 
the  foundation.  In  some  cases  a  proportion  of  the  revenue  might 
be  beneficially  applied  to  other  educational  purposes  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  foundation,  of  a  kind  fairly  enough  falling  within  the  pur- 
poses of  the  various  Trusts. 
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III.— HOSPITAL  mj)0WUmT8— continued. 


Edinburgh  Hospitals. 

In  the  previous  chapter  we  have  spoken  of  the  Hospitals  of  Hospital 
Scotland  generally,  of  the  evils  which  belong  to  the  Hospital 
system,  and  of  the  principles  which,  in  our  opinion,,  should  deter- 
mine the  remedies  to  be  applied,  modifications  being  made  to  suit 
the  peculiarities  of  each  case. 

The  Hospitals  of  Edinburgh  demand  farther  and  special  con- Edinburgh 
sideration.  That  city  is  the  great  centre  of  the  Hospital  system.  Ho^pi^'^''*- 

It  is  true  that  the  Fettes,  Donaldson,  John  Watson,  and  Cauvin 
Foundations,  as  well  as  the  Orphan  Hospital,  draw  their  pupils 
from  aU  parts  of  the  country;  but  the  fact  that  these  Institutions 
are  situated  in  the  capital  tends  to  make  the  citizens  of  Edinburgh 
regard  them  as  more  particularly  destined  for  their  use.  In  the 
case  of  Donaldson's  Hospital,  for  example,  of  102  hearing  children, 
65,  and  in  the  Orphan  Hospital,  of  80  children,  67,  are  from  Edin- 
burgh and  its  vicinity. 

The  Hospitals  are  to  be  regarded  in  their  twofold  character  of  Hospitals  hav 
Educational  Institutions  and  Boarding  -  Houses.  As  boardino- ^  t'^^^"!^ 
houses,  we  have  already  expressed  our  opinion  that  they  should 
be  continued  only  under  such  restrictions  as  to  number  and 
boarding  of  residents  as  will  entirely  change  their  present  cha- 
racter. We  have  also  indicated  generally  those  changes  in  the 
Hospital  Schools  'by  which  their  usefulness  and  efficiency  may 
be  increased,' 

With  a  view  to  ascertain  the  relation  of  the  Hospitals  of  Edin-  E.iatio„  of 
burgh  to  the  means  of  education  otherwise  provided  in  that  city  Hospitals  hs 
we  instituted  inquiries  into  the  amount  of  existing  provision  Simirito 
both  for  Elementary  and  Secondary  Instruction,  and  found  it  to  Edrb'gi"' 
be  nearly  sufficient.    In  so  far  as,  on  a  more  strict  investigation 
than  we  thought  it  necessary  to  make,  the  former  might  be 
found  defective,  or  likely  to  become  so  through  the  withdrawal 
of  voluntary  denominational  schools,  we  knew  that  the  supply 
of  any  deficiencies  would  be  the  first  duty  of  the  School  Board 
under  the  Education  (Scotland)  Act,  and  might  be  safely  left  to 
that  body. 
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With  regard  to  Secondary  instruction,  the  result  of  our  inquiries 
was  such  as  to  satisfy  us  that  there  was  an  adequate  supply  in 
Edinburgh.  The  opening  of  the  Merchant  Company's  Hospital 
Day  Schools  had  put  a  good  Secondary  education  within  the  reach 
of  all  but  the  poorest  classes.  For  those  who  could  afford  larger 
fees,  there  were  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh,  the  Edinburgh 
Academy,  and  a  considerable  number  of  Adventure  Schools  of 
good  repute.  In  reply  to  an  inquiry  from  us  as  to  the  supply 
of  secondary  instruction,  our  conclusions  were  confirmed  by 
the  School  Board,  who  say:  'The  Board  are  satisfied  that  ample 
accommodation  of  a  superior  kind  already  exists  in  the  city 
for  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  instruction  of  the  wealthier 
classes,' 

Metropolis  of  It  might  be  urged,  therefore,  that  any  surplus  funds  available 
re°garded  a°s  "  consequcuce  of  Hospital  reforms  in  Edinburgh  are  not  required 
^jS'-eat  centre  to  Supply  school  education  in  Edinburgh  itself.  But  it  will  be 
seen  that  there  is  a  kind  of  education  in  which  Edinburgh,  as 
well  as  the  United  Kingdom  generally,  is  deficient.  And  if  we 
are  to  regard  the  metropolis  as  a  centre  to  which  the  inhabitants 
of  Scotland,  and  of  all  parts  of  the  empire,  may  desire  to  send 
their  children,  there  is  room  for  a  further  extension  of  the  educa- 
tional system,  such  as  may  conduce  greatly  not  only  to  the  repu- 
tation of  the  metropolis,  but  to  its  solid  advantage. 

Certain  Hos-  It  is  not  ncccssary  to  refer  here  to  George  Watson's  Hospital, 
ciude^dfnjm^'  ^he  Merchant  Maiden  Hospital,  and  the  Fettes  College.  These 
consideration,  institutions  do  uot  uow  fall  uudcr  the  category  of  Hospitals.  Fettes 
College,  it  is  true,  although  nominally  open  to  day-scholars,  is  practi- 
cally closed  against  them  by  the  early  hour  at  which  the  boys  are 
required  to  attend,  and  by  the  distance  of  the  College  from  the 
centre  of  the  town ;  but  the  George  Watson's  CoUege  School  for 
boys,  and  that  for  girls,  in  the  south  of  Edinburgh,  and  the 
Merchant  Maiden  Hospital  Schools  (now  called  the  '  Edinburgh 
Young  Ladies'  Educational  Institution  ')  in  the  north,  and  Daniel 
Stewart's  Hospital  School  in  the  west,  are  resorted  to  by  about 
2800  pupils.  We  have  therefore  excluded  these  Foundations  from 
consideration  as  Hospitals,  because  they  have  now  more  the  cha- 
racter of  Public  Day  Schools. 

But  Heriot's,  the  Orphan,  John  Watson's,  the  Trades'  Maiden, 
and  Donaldson's  are  still  Hospitals  in  every  respect.  The  annual 
income  of  these  institutions,  including  in  the  case  of  Heriot's  only 
that  portion  which  is  applied  to  the  Hospital  proper,  is  £27,256  ; 
and  for  this,  638  children,  from  the  age  of  seven  to  fifteen,  are  main- 
tained and  educated — the  average  cost  being  thus  £42,  lis  jer 
head,  or,  adding  the  value  of  the  buildings,  upwards  of  £50. 
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In  the  following  table  the  estimated  cost  is  based  on  the  actual  Cost  of  the 


expenditure 


Namk, 

Eevenue. 

Number 
of 

Cost  per  Head. 

Total. 

Founda- 
tioners. 

Education. 

Maintenance. 

George  Heriot's,*  . 

£9,886 

180 

£11  10 

£43  8 

£54  18 

John  Watson's, 

4,555 

100 

7  12 

32  12 

40  4 

Donaldson's, , 

8,980 

220 

5  2 

30  0 

35  2 

Trades'  Maiden,  . 

1,772 

48 

9  15 

26  0 

35  15 

Orphan, 

2,063 

90 

2  8 

23  18 

26  6 

£27,256 

638 

Hospitals 
which  are  de 
with  in  this 
chapter. 


We  propose  to  give  a  brief  account  of  the  first  three  of  these 
Hospitals  and  of  their  present  organization,  and  to  apply  to  them 
some  of  the  principles  of  reform  which  have  been  laid  down  in 
Chapter  II.  We  begin  with  the  earliest  Foundation,  in  imitation 
of  which  the  rest  were  instituted. 

1.  George  Heriot's  Hospital. 

George  Heriot,  the  founder  of  Heriot's  Hospital,  was  the  son  of  History  of 
an  influential  citizen  of  Edinburgh.    He  was  born  in  Edinburgh  Heriotl 
in  June  1563,  and  died  in  London  on  the  12th  February  1624.  hospital. 
In  Edinburgh,  and  afterwards  in  London,  whither  he  followed 
James  vi.,  he  amassed  a  large  fortune,  as  His  Majesty's  Jeweller 
and  Her  Majesty's  Goldsmith. 

He  resolved  to  benefit  his  native  town,  to  which  he  was  much 
attached,  by  instituting  an  hospital  similar  to  Christ's  Hospital  in 
London. 

In  the  disposition  and  assignation  of  his  property  to  the  town  Heriot's  dis- 
of  Edinburgh  (dated  3d  September  1623),  he  uses  the  foUowing  ^ss'^°ation!' 
words  : — 

'  The  whole  residue  and  remanent  of  the  samyn  somes  contenit 
'  in  the  saidis  bandis  contractis  and  securities  respective  above 
'  mentionat  to  be  imployed  and  bestowit  upon  the  pios  liolie 
'  and  religious  uses  underwritten  upon  the  expenssis  and  chargis 
'  alwayes  off  the  said  remanent  somes  Quhairoh'  I  appoint  and 
'  ordayne  be  thir  presentis  the  said  Provest  Baillies  and  Counsale 
'  of  the  forsaid  burghe  of  Edinburgh  and  their  successouris  (in  that 
<  case)  To  be  my  faithfull  and  most  trustie  fide-commissionaris  and 

•  Exclusive  of  Apprentice  Fund,  Bursaries,  and  Free  School  expenditure. 
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'  intrustit  friendis  Quliairanent  I  mynd  Godwilling  to  be  moir 
'  speciall  in  my  Letter  Will  or  in  writt  apart  theranent  Giveand 
'  grantaud  cominittand  to  the  saids  Provest  Baillies  and  Counsale 
'  for  the  tyme  and  their  successouris  my  verie  full  frie  plaine  power 
.  '  expres  bidding  mandement  and  chairge  To  intromett  with/  etc. 
The  pious  uses  to  which  he  refers  are  explained  in  the  same 
disposition  as  being  the  founding  and  erecting  of  '  ane  publick  pios 
'  and  charitable  worke  within  the  said  Burghe  of  Edinburgh  To 
'  the  glorie  of  God  ffor  the  publict  weill  and  ornament  of  the  said 
'  Burghe  of  Edinburgh  And  for  the  honour  and  dew  regaird 
'  Quhilk  I  have  and  beeres  to  my  native  soyle  and  mother  Citie 
'  of  Edinburgh  forsaid  And  In  Imitatione  of  the  publick  pios  and 
'  religious  work  foundat  within  the  Citie  of  London  callit  Chrystis 
'  Hospitall  thair  to  be  callit  in  all  tyme  coming 
'  Hospital  and  Seminarie  of  Orphans  for  educatione  nursing  and 
'  upbringing  of  youth  heing  puir  Orp>hans  and  fatherles  cMldrene 
'  of  decayit  Burgesses  and  freemen  of  the  said  Burgh  destitut  and 
'  left  without  meanes  To  such  competent  number  as  the  means  and 
•  mentenance  allowit  thairupon  are  able  to  afforde,'  etc.  These 
orphans  are  to  be  instructed  in  the  Hospital  or  sent  to  the  Grammar 
School  till  they  are  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  then  either  apprenticed 
or  sent  to  College.  Certain  parties  are  named  as  executors,  and 
the  Ministers  of  Edinburgh  as  overseers,  inspectors,  and  visitors. 
In  the  event  of  the  failure  of  the  Provost  and  Council  to  give 
effect  to  the  wishes  of  the  founder,  the  executors  w^ere  empowered 
to  bestow  it  on  such  pious,  holy,  and  religious  uses  as  they  might 
think  expedient  in  any  other  part  of  Scotland. 
Heriot's  last  George  Heriot's  Last  Will  and  Testament  (dated  10th  December 
t2'ame?it.  ^^^S)  entered  into  more  detail,  but  did  not  substantially  alter  the 
intention  contained  in  the  above  disposition.  By  the  wiU,  Robert 
Johnstone,  William  Terry,  and  Gideon  de  Lawne  were  appointed 
executors ;  and  the  Ministers  are  conjoined  with  the  Provost,  Bailies, 
and  Council  as  '  governours  of  the  lands,  revenues,'  etc.  He  also 
authorizes  Dr.  W.  BalcanquaU  (afterwards  Dean  of  Eochester)  to 
frame  ordinances  and  directions  for  the  Hospital,  and  gives  power 
to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Archbishops,  the  Lord  President  of  the 
College  of  Justice,  and  the  Lord  Advocate  for  the  time  being,  to 
inquire  into  any  reported  or  suspected  corruption;  and,  in  the 
event  of  failure  in  any  fundamental  point  of  the  foundation,  to 
devote  the  revenues  entirely  to  the  maintenance  of  such  poor 
scholars  in  the  University  of  St.  Andrews  as  shall  be  nominated 
by  the  Rector  and  Professors  of  that  University.  The  officials 
were  at  the  same  time  confirmed  in  all  the  powers  over  the  pro- 
perty originally  conferred  on  the  Provost,  Bailies,  Council,  and 
Ministers : — 
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'  I  do  absolutlie  give  and  bequaith  all  the  superplusage  rest  and  residew 
'  of  my  estait  guidis  chattellis  reallis  and  personall  moneyis  houshald  stuff 
'  jewellis  pleat  and  all  vther  thingis  and  sowmes  of  money  alsweill  that  decried 
'  vnto  me  by  the  Heiche  Court  of  Chancery  as  vtherwayis  and  also  the  super- 
'  plusage  of  certane  dettis  or  moneyis  contenit  in  the  writting  or  deid  maid 
'  according  to  the  maner  of  Scotland  befoir  recitit  remaninge  ower  and  abone 
'  the  satisfeing  the  annuyties  sowmes  of  money  or  bequestis  gevin  or  assignit 
'  be  me  vnto  the  said  Margaret  my  sister  and  vtheris  thairin  quhich  super- 
'  plusage  of  thois  dettis  or  moneyis  in  Scotland  I  esteme  will  be  about 
'  Sterling  vnto  the  Proveist  Baillies  Ministeris  and  ordinarie 

♦  Counsell  of  and  for  the  tyme  being  of  the  said  towne  of  Edinburgh  for  and 
'  towardis  the  funding  and  erectmg  of  ane  hospittill  within  the  said  towne 
'  of  Edinburgh  in  perpetuitie  and  for  and  towardis  the  purchesing  of  certatie 
'  landis  in  perpetuitie  to  belong  vnto  the  said  hospittill  to  he  imployit  for  the 
mantinance  relief  bringing  vp  and  edticatioime  of  sn  many  puire  fatherles 
'  bairnes  friemens  sones  of  that  Toivne  of  Edinburgh  as  the  meines  qiihiche  1 
'  give  and  the  value  of  the  landis  so  purchessit  be  the  said  Proveist  Baillies 
'  Ministeris  and  Counsell  of  the  said  towne  sail  amount  or  cum  vnto.' 

Mr.  James  Maxwell,  Dr.  Walter  Balcanquall,  and  Mr.  Walter 
Alexander  were  appointed  '  overseers  and  supervisors'  of  the  will. 

In  a  codicil  dated  21st  January  1623,  Heriot  gave  full  powers  Heriot, 
to  Dr.  Balcanquall  to  superintend  the  giving  effect  to  his  Will, 
and  at  the  same  time  ordered  the  foundation  of  ten  bursaries,  of  £5 
sterling  each,  in  connection  with  the  College  of  Edinburgh,  subject 
to  the  rules  of  Dr.  Balcanquall, — not  necessarily  to  be  given  to 
Hospitallers  : — 

'  And  my  will  and  desyre  is  that  the  said  Mr  Doctour  Balcanquall  sail  re- 
'  quyre  the  said  Provest  Baillies  Ministeris  and  Counsell  in  the  said  will  nameit 
'  that  out  of  the  rentis  ischewis  and  proffeitis  of  the  meins  and  estait  so  be  me 
'  geyin  as  in  my  foirsaid  will  is  limittit  and  declairit  they  sail  manteine  and 
'  keipe  ten  busseris  in  the  CoUedge  of  Edinburgh  for  ewer  allowing  yeirlie  fyve 
'  pundis  Sterling  into  eiche  ane  of  thame  the  electioun  of  them  to  be  as  sail  be 
'  ordorit  or  directit  by  the  buike  statutis  ordinances  or  writting  to  be  degestit 
'  frameit  and  delyverit  aa  in  my  said  will  is  mentionat.' 

In  the  disposition  he  provides,  as  will  be  seen,  for  those  being 
sent  to  CoUege  who  were  not  put  to  apprenticeship.  Heriot  also 
provided  as  follows  : — 

'In  caise  the  said  Proveist  Baillies  Ministeris  and  Counsell  sail  faill  in  per- 
'  formence  of  anie  fundementall  point  of  this  fundatioun  then  all  the  said  meins 
'  and  landis  so  appointit  and  limitit  for  the  said  Hospittill  or  this  fundatioun 
'  salbe  absolutlie  and  liaillielie  appropriattit  and  takine  for  the  mentinence  of 
'  sua  manie  puire  scholleris  in  the  vniversitie  of  Sanctandrois  in  Scotland  as 
'  salbe  nominatt  or  appointit  be  Kectour  and  Proffessouris  of  that  vniversitie 
'  to  quhiche  Rectour  and  Proffessouris  I  do  heirby  geive  and  devyse  as  haill  and 
'  absolute  power  rycht  and  auctoritie  in  and  be  all  thingis  concerning  the 
'  premisses  as  is  befoir  in  this  will  gevin  or  limitit  to  the  said  Proveist  Baillies 
'  Ministeris  and  Counsell  of  the  said  towne  anie  thing  to  the  coutrarie  notwith- 
'  standing.' 


Present  Revenue  of  Foundation,  and  Cost  of  Hospital. — The  be-  P'-eseut 
quest  of  George  Heriot,  amounting  to  £23,625,  10s.  3|d.,  was  origi-  Yoxmll^L, 
nally  invested  in  lands,  which  have  since  been  mostly  feued.    The  hos^^  °^ 
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net  income  in  1873  was  £18,950,  and  is  yearly  increasing.  During 
the  same  year  £9886  was  spent  on  the  Hospital  proper,  £7198 
on  the  Foundation  '  outdoor'  Free  Schools,  established  under  an  Act 
of  Parliament  in  1836,  £497  on  Evening  Glasses,  £1470  on  Ap- 
prentice Fees,  and  £469  on  Bursaries.  The  yearly  increasing  in- 
come has  led  the  Governors  to  resolve,  since  we  began  our  sittings, 
to  add  to  the  number  of  Free  Schools,  with  a  view  to  absorb  this 
growing  surplus.   The  income  in  1 875  will  be  not  less  than  £20,200. 

Cost  per  head. 

The  cost  of  maintaining  and  educating  180  boys  for  the  year 
(of  whom  60  are  non-resident,  and  do  not  breakfast  or  sup  in  the 
Hospital)  is  about  £54,  18s.  per  head,  excluding  the  cost  of  the 
buildings. 

Gonsidering  the  number  of  pupils,  and  the  limited  curriculum 
through  which  they  are  carried,  the  expense  of  the  teaching  staff  is 
great. 


Government  of     Government. — The  Administrators  of  the  Trust  and  the  Governors 
eno  s.        ^£  ^j^g  Hospital  are,  as  has  been  already  stated,  the  Lord  Provost, 
BaiKes,  Ministers,  and  Gouncil  of  Edinburgh. 

The  Governors  are  divided  into  four  Committees,  viz.  the  Property 
and  Finance  Committee,  the  House  and  Apprentice  Committee, 
the  Education  and  Schools  Committee,  and  the  Law  Committee. 
The  duties  of  these  Committees  are  indicated  by  their  names,  but 
they  all  exercise  a  control  in  every  department,  both  in  their 
individual  and  corporate  capacity. 

Curriculum  of  Instruction. — It  will  be  seen  from  the  classification  given  in 
instruction.  Appendix,  Vol.  I.,  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  boys  belong  to 

the  operative  classes,  and  are  intended  to  enter  trades — provision, 
however,  being  made,  in  the  case  of  '  hopeful  scholars,'  for  the  pro- 
secution of  professional  studies  at  the  University.  The  early  age 
at  which  the  boys  leave — fourteen — and  their  future  occupation, 
have  to  be  kept  in  view  in  judging  of  the  curriculum  of  study 
and  the  proportion  of  time  allowed  to  each  subject.  The  ordinary 
English  branches,  including  Bible  and  Catechism,  Singing  and 
Drill,  form  necessarily  the  staple  of  the  instruction.  Drawing 
is  taught  only  in  the  upper  classes,  and  as  an  accomplishment, 
and  does  not  enter  into  the  elementary  work  of  the  School. 
French,  Latin,  and  Mathematics  receive  increased  attention  as  the 
boys  grow  older.  All  receive  Latin  lessons  for  five  hours  weekly 
from  the  third  section  upwards,  till  they  reach  the  fifth  section, 
when  seven  and  a  half  hours  are  given  to  this  subject.  The  more 
'  hopeful '  scholars  seem  to  begin  Greek  in  the  sixth  section ;  and 
when  they  reach  the  seventh,  they  devote  nine  and  a  half  hours 
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weekly  to  Greek  and  Latin  taken  together.     Two  and  a  half  hours 
a  week  are  given  to  French  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  sections  * 

Election  of  FoundatioThers. — The  Statute  of  Election  framed  by  Dr.  Terms  of  eiec- 
Balcanquall  omitted  the  word  '  fatherless,'  whether  inadvertently  roundatior* ' 
or  not  does  not  appear.  Heriot's  own  intention,  as  again  and  again 
repeated,  and  as  confirmed  by  Eobert  Johnstone,  one  of  Heriot's 
executors,t  is  not  open  to  question.  He  contemplated  only 
orphans,  and  only  the  orphans  of  'decayed'  burgesses — an  expression 
which  may  be  interpreted  to  mean,  burgesses  who  died  leaving 
less  provision  for  the  upbringing  of  their  families  than  was  to 
have  been  expected  from  their  position  in  life.  At  present,  of  180 
foundationers,  only  62  are  fatherless.  These  foundationers  are 
admitted  merely  on  the  grounds  that  they  are,  or  are  held  to  be, 
poor,  that  they  are  the  sons  of  burgesses,  and  that  they  have 
resided  three  years  in  Edinburgh.  We  are  not  prepared  to  speak 
with  confidence  as  to  the  class  of  society  which  now  represents 
the  burgesses  of  250  years  ago.  At  present  the  purchase  of  a 
ticket,  which  costs  £5,  constitutes  any  male  or  female  resident  a 
burgess,  and  gives  a  claim,  after  three  years'  residence,  on  the 
Hospital  funds.  The  ticket  is  purchased  with  this  object,  and 
is,  in  fact,  of  no  other  value  to  the  holder  of  it.  Those  who  thus 
qualify  themselves,  and  whose  children  are  at  the  present  moment 
benefiting  by  the  Endowment,  are  for  the  most  part  small  trades- 
men or  artisans. 

Although  we  refrain  from  giving  an  opinion  as  to  the  social  con-  uiass 
dition  of  '  burgesses'  in  1620,  we  are  not  left  without  some  indica-  by^nSFot 
tion  of  the  class  of  foundationers  contemplated  by  Heriot.  They 
were  to  be  boys  who,  at  the  age  of  15,  were  to  be  apprenticed  to 
some  occupation,  or  to  enter  the  University.  Dr.  fealcanquall 
extended  the  age  to  'sixteen  complete.'  They  were  all  to  have 
a  classical  education  at  the  Grammar  School  of  Edinburgh.  We 
may  therefore  fairly  conclude  that  George  Heriot  did  not  contem- 
plate the  poorest  classes  of  society  as  those  which  were  solely,  or 
even  chiefly,  to  benefit  by  his  bounty. 

Another  indication  of  Heriot's  intentions  was  the  foundation  of  Foundation  of 
bursaries  to  be  held  by  students  at  the  Edinburgh  XJniversity,  J'^X^'^fo/of 
without  reference  to  the  place  of  their  previous  training.    The  ^^"g"*'^  mien- 
leanings  which  he  had  towards  a  liberal  education  are  also  indi- 
cated by  the  provision  in  his  will  for  the  contingent  reversion  of 
his  money  to  the  University  of  St.  Andrews,  to  be  there  applied 
for  bursaries.    Nor  is  evidence  lacking  that  his  goodwill  extended 
to  the  rest  of  Scotland.    The  authority  given  in  his  disposition, 

•  For  work  done  in  highest  class,  see  First  Eeport,  p.  521, 
t  See  Appendix,  Vol.  I. 
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Educational 
results  of 
Heriot's. 


in  the  event  of  the  faihire  of  the  Provost  and  Council  to  carry  out 
his  intentions,  to  apply  his  bequest  to  'such  pious,  holy,  and 
religious  uses  as  they  [the  executors]  might  think  expedient  in 
any  other  part  of  Scotland,'  is  to  be  taken  as  evidence  that, 
should  certain  circumstances  arise,  Heriot  desired  that  regard 
should  be  had  to  the  educational  requirements  of  the  whole 
country,  while  he  had  a  special  interest  in  the  University  of  St. 
Andrews. 

Hdiicaiional  Results. — The  educational  results  of  Heriot's  Hospital 
are  not  such  as  the  country  might  expect  from  so  important  a 
foundation.  The  school  is  an  Elementary  and  Lower  Secondary- 
School,  the  highest  class  being,  however,  as  far  advanced  in  Classics 
and  Mathematics  as  the  age  of  the  pupils  would  lead  us  to  expect. 
In  this  respect  Heriot's  differs  from  its  model,  Christ's  Hospital ; 
for,  whatever  may  have  been  the  original  constitution  of  Christ's, 
it  has  been  so  administered  as  to  create  a  class  of  scholars  who  go 
to  the  English  Universities,  and  earn  distinctions  there.  Heriot's 
Hospital,  on  the  other  hand,  has  yielded,  taking  an  average  of  ten 
years,  only  two  boys  per  annum  considered  worthy  of  being  sent 
with  Hospital  bursaries  to  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  to  which 
seat  of  learning  boys  go  with  very  much  less  scholarship  than  that 
which  is  carried  from  a  school  like  Christ's  Hospital. 


Changes 
which  are 
expedient. 


Provisional' 
Order  applied 
for  by 
Governors. 

Number  of 
applicantii  and 
of  vacancies. 


The  above  summary,  and  the  principles  of  reform  laid  down  in  the 
previous  chapter,  are  almost  sufficient  in  themselves  to  indicate  our 
views  on  the  changes  which  it  would  be  expedient  to  make.  We  think, 
in  the  first  place,  that  the  number  of  University  bursaries  open  to 
candidates  from  all  parts  of  Scotland  should  be  increased,  and  that  a 
certain  number  should  be  attached  to  the  University  of  St.  Andrews. 
Such  an  application  of  the  increasing  revenues  seems  to  us  to  be 
demanded  by  an  equitable  interpretation  of  the  will  and  trust  dis- 
position. The  bursaries  should  bear  at  least  the  same  proportion 
to  the  present  revenue  as  the  amount  specified  by  Heriot  bore  to  the 
original  bequest.  It  is  evident  that  Heriot,  by  making  University 
bursaries  the  subject  of  a  codicil,  which  may  be  held  to  express  his 
maturest  views,  had  a  special  interest  in  this  destination  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  funds  which  he  bequeathed. 

In  the  Provisional  Order  for  which  they  applied,  the  Governors 
sought  powers  to  '  limit  the  number  of  boys  to  be  boarded  and 
educated  at  the  expense  of  the  Hospital  to  60,  giving  a  preference 
to  orphans.'*  The  fact  that  in  1872,  and  until  the  condition  of 
a  £15  occupancy  was  abolished,  there  were  only  21  applicants  for 
27  vacancies,  would  of  itself  suggest  the  necessity  of  a  restriction 
of  the  charitable  admissions,  apart  from  a  consideration  of  the 

•  Vide  Appendix,  VoL  I. 
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founder's  intentions.  We  would  accordingly  propose  that,  without 
interfering  with  the  present  class  of  foundationers,  the  right  of  ad- 
mission on  charitable  grounds  should  be  restricted,  as  the  Governors 
themselves  proposed,  to  60  orphan  children  of  Edinburgh  residents. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  the  boarding-out  system  should  be  more  Boarding 
largely  adopted,  provision  being  made  in  a  hospital  house  for 
those  who  cannot  be  advantageously  placed  out. 

Admission  to  the  benefits  of  the  foundation,  in  the  form  of 
free  education  and  bursaries,  should  be  extended  to  boys  seeking 
secotidm'y  instruction  coming  from  any  part  of  the  country.  The 
conditions  of  admission  might  be  so  arranged  as  to  make  the 
privilege  of  admission  the  reward  of  ascertained  merit,  the  profi- 
ciency exacted  being  such  as  is  generally  attainable  by  boys  in 
rural  parishes.  We  have  it  in  evidence  that  the  artisans  of 
Edinburgh  do  not  desire  secondary  or  higher  instruction  for  their 
children  imless  they  show  special  capacity  for  it  ;*  and  considering 
all  the  educational  advantages  which  Edinburgh  affords,  they  could 
not  reasonably  complain  if  their  children  had  to  encounter  com- 
petition with  boys  from  purely  agricultural  districts. 

By  the  introduction  of  the  boarding-out  system,  a  restriction  Eeforms  would 
of  the  number  of  charitable  beneficiaries,  and  the  throwing  open  edScrtioni^^* 
of  all  other  places  on  the  foundation  to  be  competed  for  by  benefit  on  ^ 
boys  of  about  13  years  of  age,  a  great  educational  benefit  would 
be  conferred  not  merely  on  Edinburgh, — which  would,  however, 
mainly  reap  the  fruits  of  such  a  change,— but  on  all  the  neigh- 
bouring counties.    We  propose  to  restrict  the  open  scholarships 
to  boys  of  about  13  years  of  age  who  give  evidence  of  special 
aptitude  for  advanced  instruction,  because  it  is  generally  at  this 
age  that  parents  of  humble  means  find  it  necessary  to  cut  short  • 
the  education  of  their  children,  however  promising  these  may  be. 
Heriot's  would  thus  be  a  purely  Secondary  School,  the  charitable 
beneficiaries  under  the  age  of  13  being  sent  to  the  foundation 

Free  Schools,  which  are  accessible  from  every  part  of  the  town,  

an  arrangement  which  would  materially  reduce  the  cost  of  their 
education. 

Besides  providing  for  the  elder  charitable  beneficiaries  and  Heriot 
the  Heriot  'scholars,'  the  Secondary  School  would,  of  course,  g^hoo?'''^ 
offer  its  advantages  at  a  moderate  fee  to  all  who  desired  them! 
But  here  we  would  place  a  limit  on  indiscriminate  admission,  by 
•requiring  that  all  who  sought  to  enter  the  school  should  pass 
such  an  examination  as  showed  that  they  were  fit  to  enter  the 
lowest  class  without  degrading  it  to  the  level  of  a  Primary  School. 

There  remains  for  consideration  the  question,  whether  the  new  Character  of 
Public  Secondary  School  thus  to  be  constituted  should  have  any  ^Tot^ 

f  Evidence,  8230  et  seq.,  6818  et  tea.  Secondary 
^  School. 
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ada°pted^to      distinctive  character.    Looking  to  the  ample  supply  of  education 
Commercial    in  Edinburgh  of  the  usual  type,  we  are  disposed  to  recommend 
cfasses.    ""^  that  the  school  should  be  so  organized  as  to  be  specially  adapted 
to  the  wants  of  the  industrial  and  commercial  classes.  It 
is  needless  to  point  out  that  two  centuries  and  a  half  of 
increasing  wealth  and  civilisation  have  largely  modified  the 
nature  of  the  educational  wants  of  the  population.  Nowhere, 
indeed,  have  these  changes  been  so  manifold,  nowhere  has  the 
strain  of  life  become  more  intense,  than  among  those  classes 
which  are  devoted  to  trade  and  manufactures.    The  enormous 
Reasons  for     extent  of  our  Commerce,  the  novelty  and  remoteness  of  the 

this.  . 

regions  Maiich  it  visits,  its  incessant  and  ardent  competition  with 
other  mercantile  countries,  have  created  a  new  demand  for  in- 
struction of  a  particular  kind.  As  regards  this  instruction, 
there  is  reason  to  fear  that  we  are  already  left  behind.  Sir 
Bartle  Prere,  in  the  lecture  on  the  East  Coast  of  Africa  which 
he  recently  delivered  in  Edinburgh,  declared  that  nothing  in 
his  mission  had  struck  him  so  much  as  the  way  in  which  the 
Germans  were  encroaching  on  our  commerce.  The  remark 
elicited  a  unanimous  expression  of  feeling  in  the  press  confirming 
the  fact,  and  ascribing  it  solely  to  the  superior  education  obtained 
by  the  mercantile  classes  in  Germany.  That  this  fear  of  danger 
to  our  industrial  interests  is  by  no  means  visionary,  documents 
Lord 'Stanley's  laid  before  us  demonstrate.  The  replies  to  Lord  Stanley's  circular 
circular.  -^^^  Majesty's  representatives  abroad  in  1868,  the  Eeport  of 

the  French  Commission  laid  before  our  Parliament  in  1869,  and 
the  Eeport  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
on  Scientific  Instruction  (1868),  amply  confirm  the  opinions  ex- 
pressed by  several  of  those  who  gave  evidence  before  us.  Dr. 
Lyon  Playfair  says : — 

'3416.  Do  you  see  a  very  imminent  danger  for  our  manufactures  in 
the  want  of  scientific  knowledge  ? — I  see  a  great  danger  ;  because  every 
day  our  advantages  in  regard  to  raw  material  are  vanishing  with  the 
improvement  of  communications.  Skill  becomes  the  most  important 
factor  in  industry ;  whereas  formerly  the  raw  materials  -^vere  the  most 
important  factor  in  industry.  For  example,  you  have  Switzerland  com- 
peting with  Coventry ;  the  town  of  Basle  competes  with  Coventry  in  the 
same  class  of  goods ;  and  yet  Switzerland  has  to  import  its  silk  over  the 
mountains,  and  all  its  coal  from  Belgium  and  Germany.  But  notwith- 
standing these  obstacles,  the  high  class  of  technojogical  persons  who  are 
supplied  by  the  technological  school  at  Zurich  enables  it  to  compete  by 
means  of  knowledge  and  skill  with  other  countries  which  have  the  advan- 
tage of  the  raw  material.  Unless  you  improve  the  sciences  bearing  on 
industries  in  this  country,  we  are  likely  to  suffer,  as  indeed  we  do  now. 

'8417.  So  that  the  Swiss  artisan  is  immeasurably  superior  to  the 
English  artisan  ? — Very  greatly,  in  point  of  scientific  and  artistic  skill 
and  knowledge. 

'  8418.  Could  that  danger  be  put  so  clearly  to  the  commercial  classes 
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who  defend  these  hospitals  as  to  make  such  u  proposal  popular  among 
them  ?— Some  years  ago,  when  coming  back  from  the  Exhibition  of  1867. 
I  had  a  conversation  with  Lord  Taunton,  the  President  of  the  Endowed 
Schools  Commission,  upon  the  subject  of  the  scientific  education  given  to 
artisans  and  other  people  in  continental  countries,  and  the  great  effect 
it  was  having  on  our  industries.  Lord  Taunton  requested  me  to  put 
what  I  had  said  in  writing,  and  it  was  sent  to  all  the  jurors  who  had 
been  at  the  Exhibition  in  France,  and  had  seen  the  effects  on  the  in- 
dustries of  the  different  countries  ;  and  there  is  a  blue-book  in  which  all  of 
them  express,  in  the  strongest  way,  their  entire  concurrence  with  my  fears  ; 
but  although  that  blue-book  was  published  as  part  of  the  Report  of  the 
Endowed  Schools  Commission— and  no  stronger  documents  exist  any- 
where on  the  subject,  or  express  such  strong  alarm  by  so  many  influential 
people— it  has  had  no  effect.  Perhaps  it  may  succeed  in  another  genera- 
tion in  convincing  commercial  people  ;  but  commercial  people  and  manu- 
facturers are  very  difficult  to  convince. 

'  3419.  The  shoe  has  not  jMnched  them  yet?— It  does  pinch  them ;  but 
they  have  a  number  of  foreign  draughtsmen  and  foreign  chemists.  A 
great  many  are  German  chemists,  and  foreign  talent  is  imported  by 
English  capital. 

'  3420.  We  have  no  such  supply  ourselves? — We  are  gradually  getting 
up  a  better  supply  of  chemists,  but  in  technically  trained  men  in  other 
branches  of  knowledge  we  are  considerably  in  the  rear.' 

The  recommendation  wliicli  we  here  make  is  also  greatly  Professor 
strengthened  by  the  evidence  of  Professor  Fleeming  Jenkin.  JenkTn."^ 
There  is  some  divergence  of  views  among  our  witnesses,  both  as 
to  the  age  at  which  such  education  should  begin,  and  as  to  the 
character  of  the  instruction  to  be  given,  more  especially  as  to  the 
proportion  of  time  which  should  be  devoted  to  purely  scientific 
training.    But  they  generally  agree  in  disavowing  anything  like 
instruction  in  mechanics  alone,  and  in  urging  that  the  scientific 
teaching  should  be  of  a  general  character,  with  some  special  refer- 
ence to  its  bearing  on  the  trade  and  industry  of  the  country,  and  . 
should  include  mechanics  and  chemistry,  with  their  applications. 
In  this  we  concur. 

There  is  nothing  in  Scotland  answering  to  the  practical  German  Nothing  in 
schools.    There  are  in  Prussia  two  classes  of  institutions  to  which  SsweriL  tf. 
we  would  call  attention.    In  the  first  place,  there  are  twenty-five  ^i^e  Pijactfcai 
Trade  Schools   (Geiverbeschulen),  where  technical  instruction  is  Germany, 
given  to  masters  and  foremen  as  well  as  workmen.    '  The  subjects 
taught  comprise  elementary  geometry  and  part  of  descriptive 
geometry,  algebra  to  equations  of  the  second  degree,  trigonometry, 
the  applications  of  geometry  to  land-surveying,  the  cutting  of 
stone,  the  study  of  the  fundamental  notions  of  mechanics, 
mechanical  technology,  the  details  of  various  constructions,  the 
elements  of  physics  and  of  chemistry,  with  manipulations,  etc. 
The  drawings  are  varied  and  numerous,  and  nearly  all  of  a 
practical  tendency.'*    We  would  direct .  attention  to  this  kind  of 

■  French  Commission  on  Technical  Instxuotion  (1863),  p.  16. 
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institution,  as  showing  the  very  great  advantages  within  the  reach 
of  the  German  manufacturer  or  artisan.  There  are  similar  colleges 
in  Austria. 

Then,  in  the  second  place,  there  are  the  Practical  Schools  {Real- 
schulen), — 'establishments  very  numerous  in  Germany,  where 
young  men  intended  for  trade,  the  lower  posts  in  Government 
offices,  and  manufacturing  houses,  receive  a  general  education. 
In  Prussia  the  courses  comprise  the  German,  English,  and  French 
languages,  and  sometimes  Italian.'  A  little  Latin  is  taught,  as 
well  ^  as  '  history,  geography,  the  elements  of  natural  history, 
physics  and  chemistry,  commercial  arithmetic,  elementary  geo- 
metry, singing,  gymnastics,  and  drawing.'  'All  these  practical 
schools  have  a  library,  a  collection  of  philosophical  instruments, 
a  laboratory  for  chemistry,  and,  for  the  most  part,  class-rooms  for 
drawing  tolerably  well  supplied  with  models.' 

In  Switzerland,  again,  there  are  two  elaborate  special  schools, 
but  they  are  designed  only  for  grown-up  artisans  who  have 
approved  themselves  singularly  skilful  in  their  trades, — the 
Industrial  School  of  Lausanne,  and  the  Swiss  Federal  Poly- 
technic School  at  Zurich.  But  such  schools  form  the  super- 
structure of  an  edifice  \^hose  foundations  have  yet  to  be  laid  in 
this  country. 

We  have  alluded  to  the  schools  of  Prussia  and  Switzerland  as 
the  most  famous.  But  indeed  there  is  scarcely  a  considerable 
state  on  the  Continent  which  does  not  contain  schools  more  espe- 
cially adapted  than  the  ordinary  schools  to  the  practical  wants  of 
those  pupils  who  have  hereafter  to  gain  a  livelihood  in  connection 
with  the  leading  industries  of  the  country.  Austria,  Bavaria, 
Saxony,  Sweden,  and  France  are  aU  provided  with  such  schools. 
There  appears  to  be  hardly  any  institution  of  .the  kind  in  the 
United  Kingdom. 

d»tionma  be  °^  Opinion  that  Heriot's  foundation  offers  an  op- 

n«ed  to  supply 

portunity  for  establishing  a  school  somew^hat  after  the  model 
the^educationai  ^he  Eealschulen — one  in  which  the  basis  of  education  shall 
be  mathematical  and  practical  to  the  same  degree  that  in 
our  ordinary  Secondary  schools  the  basis  is  classical.  Indeed,  we 
should  be  disposed  to  recommend  the  exclusion  of  classics,  believing 
that  where  a  classical  education  is  given,  it  is  apt,  as  being  the 
more  fashionable,  to  oust  or  starve  the  modern  instruction  that 
may  be  given  alongside  of  it.  Some  degree  of  acquaintance  with 
Latin,  however,  would  seem  to  be  necessary.  But  we  do  not 
think  it  necessary  to  lay  down  any  detailed  plan  for  the  course 
of  instruction.  It  is  enough  here  to  say  that  we  think  it  desir- 
able to  give  to  mathematics,  modern  languages,  drawing,  and  the 
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sciences  bearing  upon  manufactures — or  so  much  of  them  as  could 
be  taught  to  lads — the  greatest  prominence  in  the  school  curri- 
culum. The  details  of  organization  should  be  left  to  an  Execu-  Details  to  be 
tive  body  co-operating  mth  the  governors,  or  to  the  governors  I've  Body 
themselves,  assisted  by  the  best  special  opinions  on  the  subject 
which  the  country  can  afford.  We  cannot  doubt  that  scientific 
men,  and  those  who  have  made  education  in  its  various  forms 
their  study,  and  have  considered  and  observed  the  working  of 
technical  and  commercial  schools  abroad,  would  give  their  best 
assistance  to  carry  out  the  proposal. 

So  large  an  experiment  must  necessarily  be  expensive,  for  models 
and  laboratories  will  be  required.  Consequently  it  is  to  a  wealthy 
foundation  that  we  would  assign  the  honour  of  carrying  it  out. 

Our  Universities  would  doubtless  afford  the  means  of  com-  universities 
pleting  the  education  given  in  such  a  school.     They  are  not  ^^7^^^^^^*^^ 
without  the  means,  even  now,  of  doing  so  in  various  important  Technical 
branches  ;  and  we  may  express  a  hope  that  their  means  of  useful- 
ness  in  this  department  of  the  Higher  Education  will  be  increased. 

While  making  these  recommendations,  we  would  deprecate  Literature  not 
any  attempt  to  confine  the  educational  curriculum  to  scientific  *° 
subjects,  to  the  exclusion  of  literature;  but  we  would  suggest, 
that  successful  competitors  for  places  on  the  foundation  who 
desire  a  purely  classical  training  should  be  sent  to  the  High 
School  of  Edinburgh. 

We  may  mention  that  the  Directors  of  the  School  of  Arts  school  of  Arts 
m  Edinburgh  — an  institution  almost  self-supporting,  and  pro- E<^^»ii"ir«^- 
bably  the  earliest  Working  Man's  CoUege  in  Great  Britain—  ' 
memorialized  us  in  the  interests  of  that  Institution,  which  they 
consider  to  be  a  Technical  School.    But  while  giving  our  cordial  * 
approbation  to  the  proposal  of  the  Governors  of  Heriot's  Hospital 
to  aid  this  most  useful  institution,  we  think  that  its  special  cha- 
racter as  a  'Working  Man's  College '—that  is,  as  an  Evening 
Technical  and  Commercial  School— should  not  be  interfered  with. 
We  consider  that  it  has  at  present  a  sufficient  educational  sphere. 

Ajyprentice  Allowances.— Theae  payments  to  boys  who  have  left  Apprentice 
Heriot's  amounted  in  1873  to  £1470— an  excessive  sum,  in  our 
opinion.  This  portion  of  the  expenditure  is  the  more  to  be  re- 
gretted that  it  has  no  relation  to  the  merit  of  the  recipient.  These 
aUowances  should  altogether  cease— power,  however,  being  retained 
to  the  Governors  to  give  a  small  sum  as  an  outfit  to  orphan 
foundationers  in  special  and  necessitous  cases. 

The  Heriot  Free  Sdwols.—TheBB  schools  have  been  for  more  than  FeriotFree 
thirty-seven  years  part  of  the  Heriot  foundation.but  they  are  quite  g.YgSoSe"se. 
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bursaries. 


SaliirieB  of 
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Books  given 
gratuitously. 


distinct  from  the  Hospital.  The  Hospital  revenues  liaving  largely 
increased,  chietly  in  consequence  of  the  growth  of  Edinburgli,  which 
raised  the  value  of  the  lands  for  feuiug  purposes,  and  partly  through 
the  judicious  management  of  the  Grovernors,  it  became  a  question, 
in  1834-6,  how  the  annual  surplus,  which  in  1835  was  £3000,  was 
to  be  disposed  of.  The  extension  of  the  Hospital  was  not  necessary. 
The  erection  of  various  Hospitals  in  Edinburgh  had  made  ample 
provision  for  orphans  and  the  children  of  decayed  and  necessitous 
famines,  while  in  Heriot's  Hospital  itself  there  was  accommoda- 
tion for  about  180  foundationers. 

In  these  circumstances,  some  portion  of  the  surplus  funds  ought, 
in  our  opinion,  to-  have  been  applied  to  the  second,  but  by  no 
means  secondary,  purpose  contemplated  by  the  founder,  viz.  the 
institution  of  additional  bursaries  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 
The  educational  condition  of  the  humbler  classes  in  Edinburgh 
drew  attention  to  the  want  of  Elementary  Schools ;  and  an  Act  of 
Parliament  was  obtained,  authorizing  the  Governors  of  the  Hospital 
to  establish  free  '  outdoor  schools  for  the  education  of  the  children 
of  the  poorer  classes  of  the  city,'  giving  a  preference  to  burgesses' 
children  (Act  6  and  7  Will,  iv.,  Uth  July  1836).  The  University 
of  St.  Andrews  did  not  oppose  this  Bill,  probably  because  they 
were  not  at  the  time  sufficiently  alive  to  their  reversionary  interest 
in  the  Heriot  fund.*  There  is  no  record,  so  far  as  we  can  discover, 
that  the  University  took  any  steps  with  regard  to  the  Bill  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  Sixteen  Eree  Schools,  of  which  five  are 
Infant  Schools,  have  tjeen  built  under  this  Act ;  and  since  the 
Commission  began  its  sittings,  four  additional  schools  have  been 
instituted.  They  are  planted  in  the  most  populous  and  needy 
parts  of  Edinburgh,  and  are  fully  attended.  The  enrolment  at  this 
date  is  4126.  There  is  always  considerable  pressure  to  obtain  the 
privilege  of  enrolment ;  and  this  not  merely  or  chiefly  because  the 
schools  are  free  schools,  but  because  they  are  efficiently  taught. 
The  evils  which  usually  attend  gratuitous  instruction  are  not 
experienced  in  the  case  of  the  Heriot  Schools,  because  admission 
is  generally  regarded  by  the  parents  as  a  privilege,  and  removal 
from  the  roll  is  the  recognised  punishment  of  irregular  attendance. 

The  master  of  each  Mixed  School  receives  £220  per  annum, 
and  the  mistress  of  each  Infant  School  £75.  The  remainder 
of  the  teaching  staff  consists  of  monitors,  who  are  paid  by  the 
Governors  of  the  Hospital  an  average  of  £15  per  annum  each,  and 
receive  special  instruction  from  the  teacher  under  whom  they  serve. 

Books  are  given  gratuitously  to  all  the  pupils,  as  well  as  educa- 
tion. The  total  cost  of  maintaining  the  schools  was  in  1873 
£7198. 
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That  these  schools  were  of  great  service  to  Edinburgh  at  a  time  These  schools 
when  there  was  no  public  legislative  provision,  and  when  the  to^Edluburgh. 
Privy  Council  system  was  not  yet  in  operation,  is  beyond  question. 
It  seems  to  us  equally  beyond  question  that  the  extension  of  these 
Free  Schools  is  now  unnecessary.  Under  the  Education  (Scotland) 
Act,  1872,  as  already  stated,  such  deficiency  of  education  as  may 
be  found  to  exist  in  Edinburgli  is  bein"  supplied.    Considering  the  Legislative 

,     .       .  .  .  ,  T         ,         .  .  ,  provision  made 

legislative  provision  thus  made,  we  could  not  but  view  with  regret  further  exten- 
the  action  taken  by  the  administrators  of  the  Heriot  Foundation  in  gary.^'^^^'^^^' 
hastening  to  add  four  new  Eree  Schools  to  the  number  already 
instituted.  By  the  Act  of  1836  they  were  doubtless  empowered 
to  spend  their  surplus  funds  in  this  direction;  but  the  circum- 
stances of  Edinburgh,  as  of  all  other  districts  in  town  or  country, 
had  been  entirely  changed  by  the  passing  of  the  Education  (Scot- 
land) Act,  1872. 

The  question  of  Gratuitous  Instruction  is  considered  in  Chapter  V.  Gratuitous 
With  respect  to  the  Heriot  Schools,  it  is  enough  here  to  state  that  I'^st^'^t^o'i- 
we  have  evidence  that  a  very  considerable  number  of  the  pupils 
are  able  and  willing  to  pay  fees  ;  and  we  are  of  opinion  that  paying 
children  should  be  allowed  to  enter  all  these  schools,  and  that  only 
a  certain  proportion  of  places  in  each  should  be  reserved  for  the 
non-23ayiDg.  In  this  proposal  we  have  the  support  of  the  majority 
of  the  Governors  themselves.  An  apprehension  entertained  in 
some  quarters  that  bad  feeling  would  spring  up  between  paying 
and  non-paying  pupils,  we  believe  to  be  altogether  illusory.  While 
we  think  that  the  Eree  Schools  should  not  be  further  extended  in 
Edinburgh  at  the  cost  of  the  Heriot  Eund,  we  are  not  prepared 
to  make  any  recommendation  which  would  lessen  the  present 
number  of  these. 

If  effect  be  given  to  these  suggestions,  the  present  Eree  Schools 
may  claim  Government  grants  to  the  extent  at  least  of  the  fees  paid, 
and  if  fees  are  exacted  from  two-thirds  of  the  pupils,  about  £2660 
j)er  annum  would  be  thus  saved  to  the  Eoundation.  The  abolition 
of  the  Apprentice  Allowances  would  also  save  a  considerable  sum. 

It  will  be  apparent  that,  in  these  suggestions  with  respect  to  Suggestions  in 
the  Heriot  Eoundation,  we  have  been  influenced  by  a  desire  to  ^^th^Founder's 
return  to  what  we  believe  to  have  been  the  purposes  of  the  Tes-  ^^^y 
tator,  modifying  the  interpretation  of  these  only  in  so  far  as  the  ported  hy  the 
altered  circumstances  of  the  country  and  the  increase  in  the  Eund  Governors, 
demand.    The  explanation  given  in  evidence  by  Bailie  Tawse  and 
Dr.  Gray  of  the  Provisional  Order  which  was  applied  for  in  1870,* 
would  lead  us  to  expect  the  concurrence  of  the  Governing  Body 
in  most  of  our  suggestions. 

*  See  Evidence,  1773  et  seq.,  2653  et  seq.,  2602  et  seq,,  2652  et  aeq.,  2831  et  seq., 
etc.  ;  also  Appendix,  Vol.  I. 
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2.  John  Watson's  Institution. 

fptSS^  .  Hospital  may  be  called  a  'Parliamentary'  Hospital-  that 

ary  Hospital.   IS  to  Say,  it  exists  in  its  present  form  under  an  Act  of  Parliament 

the  TestZf '^'"^  ^'^^'^'"^  ^'^"^  P'^'P^''" 

John  Watson's  In  1 759  John  Watson,  Writer  to  the  Signet,  Edinburgh,  left  a  sum 
of  about  £5000-being  the  residue  of  his  estate  after  certain  pa^ 
ments  were  made-to  trustees,  to  be  applied  by  them,  'at  sight  of 
the  Magistrates  of  the  City  of  Edinburgh,  to  such  pious  and 
chantable  uses  within  the  said  city  as  the  said  trustees  or  trustee 
shall  think  proper.' 

In  ^  consequence  of  private  instructions  given  by  the  testator, 
who    had  made  a  rash  vow  which  he  thought  binding  on  him,' 
the  trustees  executed  a  deed  of  destination  (13th  August  1764) 
whereby  the  'free  income '  arising  from  the  bequest  was  to  be 
applied  to  the  'pious  and  charitable  purpose  of  preventina  child- 
murder.    An  hospital  for  receiving  pregnant  women,  and  taking 
care  of  their  children  as  foundlings,  was  ordered  by  the  trustees 
to  be  instituted.    They  appointed  the  Principal  Keeper,  Deputy 
Keeper,  and  Commissioners  of  the  Writers  to  the  Signet,  Edinburgh 
to  act  as  trustees  after  their  decease 
Division  of       In  1822  an  Act  of  ParHament  was  obtained  to  alter  the  desti- 
nation of  the  Foundation  (3  Geo.  iv.  cap.  23,  1  and  2),  in  the 
preamble  of  which  the  foUowing  words  are  used  — 

'  Whereas  no  step  has  hitherto  been  taken  towards  building, 
establishmg,  and  endowing  an  Hospital  in  terms  of  the  said  deed 
of  destmation,  but  the  fund  has  been  preserved  and  accumulated 
by  the  care  and  attention  of  the  Keepers  and  Commissioners  of 
the  bignet,  and  now  amounts  to  the  sum  of  £61,276  13s  lid  • 
and  whereas  doubts  are  entertained  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  insti- 
tution of  an  hospital  such  as  the  trustees  ordered,'  etc.  etc. 

Power  was  given  in  the  Act  to  the  trustees  to  acquire  ground 
and  to  erect  '  an  Hospital  with  aU  proper  appendages,  for  the 
maintenance  and  education  therein  of  destitute  childi-en,  and 
bringing  them  up  to  be  useful  members  of  society,  and  also  for 
assisting  m  their  outset  in  life  such  of  them  as  may  be  thouaht 
to  deserve  and  require  such  aid.'  ° 

The  Hospital  was  opened  under  the  title  of  'John  Watson's 
Institution,'  in  1828. 

goIpTaK"' °'  ^^"^'^^^^^'^^•-Tte  Directors,  who  are  appointed  by  the 
Trustees,  are  aU  Commissioners  of  the  Signet  in  Edinburgh. 
There  is  no  ecclesiastical  qualification  or  disability.  °  ' 

They  are  divided  into  three  committees— Education,  and 
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Fmance—^Txd.  these  exercise  a  direct" control,  subject  to  the  super- 
vision of  the  whole  Board.    There  is  a  paid  treasurer  and  a  clerk. 

The  foundationers  now  number  100,  viz.  56  boys  and  44 
girls. 

No  contribution  is  paid  by  relatives  towards  the  cost  of  main- 
taining the  foundationers,  '  except  a  smaU  contribution  by  a  few 
to  defray  the  cost  of  extra  musical  education ; '  that  is  to  say  of 
pianoforte  instruction,  for  singing  is  taught  to  the  whole  school  by 
a  visiting  master. 

The  chHdren  are  admitted  between  the  age  of  seven  and  nine 
and  remain  tiU  they  are  fourteen  complete.  They  are  all  father- 
less chHdren,  and  belong  to  decayed  or  necessitous  famiHes.  They 
are  nearly  aU  from  the  'better  classes,'  and  no  preferential  claims 
on  ground  of  name,  place  of  residence,  etc.,  are  allowed. 

ChUdren  admitted  under  eiglit  are  required  to  be  able  to  read 
any  simple  lesson-book;  and  those  above  eight  are  further  required 
to  be  able  to  write  an  easy  sentence,  to  work  short  sums  in  simple 
addition  and  subtraction,  and  to  be  able  to  repeat  the  multiplication 
table. 

Seventy-five  of  those  at  present  in  residence  are  the  children  of 
professional  men,  and  the  others  are  the  chHdren  of  farmers 
clerks,  manufacturers,  etc.  There  is  a  disposition  on  the  part  of 
the  Directors  graduaUy  to  raise  the  class  from  whom  selections  are 
made.  In  consequence  of  the  wide  range  of  selection,  the  number  of 
applicants  last  election  was  30  for  1 7  vacancies. 

As  each  chHd  leaves  the  institution,  he  or  she  receives  £5  in 
money  and  a  Bible,  and  £5  more  by  instalments  during  the  sub- 
sequent four  years. 

In  pecuHar  and  rare  cases  the  Directors  exercise  the  power  of  > 
giving  '  extra  education  of  a  higher  order.'    Notwithstandino-  this 
provision,  none  of  the  boys,  on  leaving,  go  forward  to  the  Umiver- 
sity,  which  IS  remarkable,  considering  the  class  in  society  from 
which  they  mostly  come. 

^  Domestic  Arranffcments  and  Discipline.-A}!  the  chHdren  reside  mtemd 
m  the  Hospital  building,  under  the  care  of  a  head-master  matron 
and  assistants.    The  head-master  has  a  separate  hous;  Tn  the 
grounds  of  the  institution,  but  he  is  responsible  for  the  workino- 
of  every  department,  and  for  the  discipline. 

The  foundationers  leave  at  the  age  of  14,  and  their  cur- 
riculum of  study  has  consequently  to  be  constructed  with  special 
reference  to  this.  The  usual  English  branches  are  taught,  and  in 
the  upper  classes  Latin,  French,  a  little  Greek,  and  Mathematics 
The  girls  are  taught  with  the  boys,  except  in  Latin,  Greek,  and 
Mathematics;  and  they  are  specially  instructed  in  sewing  and 
shaping,  washing,  starching,  and  ironing.  They  also  make  the  beds 
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of  the  establishment,  and  assist  in  dusting  and  in  other  light  house- 
hold work. 

Lessons  in  Physiology  are  given  to  the  highest  class.  Singing 
is  taught  to  all,  drill  to  the  boys,  and  the  piano  to  those  girls 
whose  relatives  choose  to  pay  for  it. 

Reve^mcs. — The  capital  sum  of  £109,000  is  invested  mainly  in 
bank  stock  and  railway  debentures. 

The  gross  revenue  was,  for  the  year  ended  1st  August  1872, 
£4,555,  2s.  6d.  The  expenditure  on  the  foundation,  including  cost 
of  management,  repairs,  etc.,  was  £4,036,  19s.  7d.,  or  £40,  4s.  per 
head,  showing  a  balance  of  £420,  13s.  Id. 

The  number  of  foundationers,  as  has  been  already  stated,  is  100, 
and  there  is  accommodation  for  a  few  more.  There  cannot  be 
said,  therefore,  in  a  strict  sense  to  be  any  surplus  funds ;  but  there 
is  some  prospect  of  increase  of  revenue,  owing  to  the  increasing 
value  of  bank  stock  in  Scotland. 


Difference 
of  John  Wat- 
son's from 
Heriot's. 


This  Hospital 
Bhould  not  be 
continued  in 
its  present 
form. 


Higher 
Secondary 
School  for 
Girls. 


There  are  four  respects  in  which  John  AVatson's  Hospital  differs 
from  Heriot's  : — (1)  It  admits  girls  as  well  as  boys.  (2)  It  draws 
exclusively  from  the  middle  class,  and  largely  from  the  professional 
part  of  the  middle  class.  One-half  of  the  present  residents  are 
the  children  of  ministers,  medical  men,  or  lawyers  ;  and  the  re- 
mainder are  the  children  of  merchants,  using  this  term  in  a 
wide  sense,  and  of  clerks.  (3)  It  draws  its  supply  from  aU  parts 
of  the  kingdom.    (4)  The  foundationers  are  all  fatherless. 

The  recent  institution  of  Fettes  College,  and  the  restriction  of 
the  foundationers  there  to  the  class  which  the  Directors  of  John 
Watson's  wish  chiefly  to  benefit,  make  it,  in  our  opinion,  unde- 
sirable to  continue  this  foundation  in  its  present  form.  We 
would  not  interfere  with  the  application  of  the  revenues  in  so 
far  as  they  relieve  orphan  girls,  but  we  think  that  provision 
might  be  made  for  them,  at  much  less  cost  than  at  present,  in 
their  own  homes  or  in  those  of  their  relatives,  during  the  period 
of  their  Elementary  instruction,  from  7  to  13;  and  this  with  great 
advantage  to  themselves. 

Admission  to  the  Institution  would  then  be  reserved  for 
those  only  who  had  aptitude  for  more  advanced  instruction. 
These  might  be  boarded  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Hospital  or 
in  a  portion  of  the  Institution  itself  The  Hospital  School  might 
then  be  converted  into  an  tipper  School  for  the  Higher  instruction 
of  girls,  open  to  qualified  foundationers  gratuitously,  and  to  all 
who  chose  to  take  advantage  of  it  at  a  reasonable  fee.  We  would 
propose  to  throw  open  places  on  the  foundation  to  be  competed 
for  by  girls  desiring  Higher  instruction. 

Were  this  done,  and  were  the  work  of  the  school  so  organized  as 
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to  carry  the  education  of  girls  further  than  has  yet  been  proposed 
in  any  Public  School  in  Scotland,  an  important  addition  would  be 
made  to  the  educational  institutions  of  the  country.  As  a  place 
where  girls  would  be  thoroughly  prepared  for  the  duty  of  gover- 
nesses and  of  mistresses  of  Upper  Schools,  it  would  be  of  gi-eat 
public  ntilit}^  The  John  Watson  Fund,  having  been  already 
diverted,  may  be  said  to  be  in  some  respects  a  Parliamentary  fiind, 
to  be  disposed  of  in  such  a  way  as  the  Legislature  may  consider 
most  beneficial  to  the  community  in  present  circumstances. 

3.  Donaldson's  Hospital. 

This  Hospital  accommodates  deaf  mutes  as  well  as  hearing  children 
of  both  sexes. 

The  following  is  an  excerpt  from  Mr.  Donaldson's  testament,  dated  Donaldson's 

4th  July  1828  : —  testament. 

James  Donaldson,  Esq.  of  Broughton  Hall,  who  was  born  on 
the  10th  December  1751,  and  died  on  the  19th  October  1830,  by 
a  holograph  will,  dated  the  4th  July  1828,  gave  and  bequeathed 
'  his  whole  property,  heritable  and  personal,  to  build  and  found  an 
'  Hospital  for  Boys  and  Gitls,  to  be  called  Donaldsoi^'s  Hospital, 
'  preferring  those  of  the  name  of  Donaldson  and  Marshall— io  be 
'  after  the  plan  of  the  Orphan  Hospital  in  Edinburgh  and  John 
'  Watson's  Hospital ;'  and  by  the  same  deed  he  ai^pointed  trustees 
for  executing  this  will. 

In  1833  the  trustees  obtained  from  the  Governors  of  H^tiot's  Proceedings  oi 
Hospital  a  feu  of  about  17  acres  of  the  lands  of  Coates,  as  a  site  Governors, 
for  the  Hospital.  The  trustees  agreed  that  it  would  be  proper  to 
erect  a  building  of  a  size  sufficient  to  accommodate  400  children, 
200  boys  and  200  girls,  although,  until  the  expiry  of  the  annui- 
ties bequeathed  by  Mr.  Donaldson,  the  Hospital  funds  woidd  not 
be  more  than  suflftcient  for  the  maintenance  of  300  children. 

In  1844  the  surviving  trustees  executed  a  deed  of  constitution.  Deed  of  Coa- 
by  which  they  devolved  the  management  of  the  Trust  Eunds  and 
of  the  Hospital  on  2  7  persons.  Of  these,  the  following  were  and  con- 
tinue to  be  ex  officio  Governors  and  Trustees,  viz.  the  Lord  Justice- 
General,  the  Lord  Cleric  Eegister,  the  Lord  Advocate,  the  Lord 
Provost  of  Edinburgh,  the  Lord-Lieutenant  of  the  County  of  Mid- 
lothian, the  Principal  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  the  senior 
Minister  of  the  Established  Church  in  the  Town  of  Edinburgh,  the 
two  Ministers  of  the  Parish  of  St.  Ciithbert's,  the  Preses  of  the 
College  of  Pliysiciaiis,  the  Treasurer  of  the  Bank  of  .Scotland,  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Bank  of  Scotland.  The  other  fifteen  were 
appointed  byname ;  and  it  was  directed  that  the  three  whose  names 
were  uppermost  on  the  list  should  go  out  of  office  annually,  and 
that  three,  others  sfiould  be  elected  by  the  tlovernors, '  by  lists  to 
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'  be  given  in  by  the  Governors,'— no  person  being  eligible  for  re- 
election who  had  been  out  of  office  for  less  than  a  year. 

It  was  further  '  appointed  '  in  the  said  deed  of  constitution  that 
the  Governors  were  '  to  choose  and  admit  from  time  to  time  into 
'  the  said  Hospital  such  a  number  of  poor  children,  one-half  of 
'  whom  shaU  be  boys  and  the  other  half  girls,  as  the  funds  may  at 
'  the  time  be  sufficient  to  maintain,  clothe,  and  educate,  of  which 
I  the  said  Governors '  were  to  be  the  sole  judges ;  '  such  children  to 
'  be  clothed  and  maintained  in  the  said  Hospital,  and  taught  and 
I  instructed  in  such  useful  branches  of  education  as  may  be  con- 
'  sidered  by  the  said  Governors  to  be  suitable  to  their  station,  sex, 
I  and  age ;  declaring  that  no  children  shall  be  admitted  to  the 
'  benefit  of  the  said  charity  whose  parents  are  able  to  maintain  them.' 

The  Governors  are  not  limited  in  any  way  (except  in  so  far  as 
the  preferential  names  limit  them)  in  tlieir  selection.  They  draw 
from  all  Scotland,  the  sole  qualification  being  destitution.  In  1848, 
however,  they  resolved  to  set  apart  a  portion  of  the  Hospital 
buildings  for  the  reception  and  education  of  Deaf  and  Dumb 
children  of  the  destitute  class. 

The  education  of  those  foundationers  who  were  not  deaf  and 
dumb  was  to  be  regulated  by  the  following  report,  the  object  being 
'  to  fit  the  boys  for  trades,  and  the  girls  for  house-servants.' 

education  for      '  Education  of  the  Boys  not  Leaf  and  Biimh. — The  Committee 
D/afJiites.    'suggest  that  tliese  boys  should  be  taught  English,  Heading, 
'  Writing,  Arithmetic,  Geography,  and  a  little  Mathematics ;  but 
'  that  the  last  should  be  taught  to  those  boys  only  who  show  a 
'  natural  aptitude  for  the  study. 

'  The  Committee  do  not  consider  it  expedient  that  the  children 
'  should  be  instructed  in  trades  in  the  Hospital ;  but,  as  calculated 
'  to  interest  and  enliven  the  young  mind,  and  to  call  into  operation 
'  faculties  and  powers  which  might  otherwise  remain  undiscovered 
'  and  unexercised,  care  should  be  taken  that  the  boys  who  show 
'  any  aptitude  for  it  should  be  instructed  in  the  elements  of  Me- 
'  chanical  Science  and  Natural  History,  and  that  every  encourage- 
'  ment  should  be  afforded  in  pursuing  these  investigations.  They 
'  should  also  be  taught  Mechanical  and  Architectural  Drawing,  and 
'  their  attention  should,  as  the  House- Governor  may  arrange,  be 
'  directed  to  Gardening  and  Floriculture —pursuits  at  once  interest- 
'  ing,  instructive,  and  useful. 

'  The  Committee  suggest,  that  when  the  boys  attain  the  t^velfth 
*  year  of  their  age,  the  House-Governor  should,  by  cii'cular  letter, 
'  communicate  with  their  relatives  respecting  the  trade  or  profession 
'  which,  judging  from  their  inclination,  capacity,  or  prospects,  they 
'  are  most  likely  to  pursue ;  and  their  future  studies,  so  far  as  may 
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'  be  compatible  with  the  existing  arrangements  of  the  Hospital, 
'  should  be  regulated  accordingly ;  but  in  the  case  of  Deaf  and 
'  Dumb  boys,  the  House-Governor  should  previously  consult  with 
'  their  master. 

'EdxLcation  of  tlie  Girls  not  Deaf  and  Dumb.— The  Committee  Course  of 
'recommend  that  these  girls  should  be  taught  by  the  female ofheTS-^s^"' 
'  teachers  EngKsh,  the  elements  of  Geography,  Sewing,  and 
'  Knitting ;  and  that  the  male  teachers  should  instruct  these  girls 
'  m  Writing  and  Arithmetic,  and  should  also  instruct  the  more 
'  advanced  classes  of  them  in  English  and  Geography ;  and  that  the 
'  girls  should  also  be  taught  Washing,  Ironing,  the  management  of 
'  the  Kitchen  Department,  and  the  duties  of  House-Maids.' 

'  It  is  proposed  by  the  Committee  that  all  the  children  not  deaf 
'  and  dumb  should  be  instructed  in  Vocal  Music. 

'  Mucation  of  tJie  Deaf  and  Dumb  Children.~The  Committee  System  of 
'  propose  that  the  modern  system  of  teaching  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  ^""^ 
'  shall  be  foHowed.  ^'^^ 

'  Ee^dence  of  the  Children  in  the  Hospital,  etc.— The  Committee  Period  of 
recommend  that  the  children,  when  admitted  into  the  Hospital, 
'  shaU,  if  no  cause  shall  occur  for  their  exclusion  from  it,  be  aUowed 
'  to  remain  in  it  tiU  they  shall  have  attained  the  age  of  fourteen 
'years  complete,  and  no  longer,  in  terms  of  the  deed  of  con- 
'  stitution. 

'  In  the  case  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  children,  the  Committee 
'  strongly  recommend  that  they  should,  on  completing  their  educa- 
'  tion,  either  be  apprenticed  in  that  parish  or  district  from  which 
'  they  come,  or  if  not  apprenticed,  shaU  be  returned  to  theii-  parents 
'  or  others  in  their  native  districts.' 

The  Hospital  was  opened  in  1850. 

The  Governors  are  divided  into  Committees,  and  exercise  a  direct 
control  over  every  department  of  the  Hospital. 

There  are  220  children  in  residence,  of  whom  127  are  hearing  internal 
cliildren;  and  of  the  hearing  children  only  20  are  the  children  of  ^"''"sementa 
living  fathers.    96  of  the  residents  are  girls. 

At  last  election  there  were  38  vacancies  (19  boys  and  19  mrls^ 
and  93  applicants.  ^ 

The  chUdren  are  admitted  from  7-9,  and  leave  at  the  age  of  U 
and  the  hearing  children  are  required  to  pass  a  very  elementary 
examination  before  admission.  The  Governors  have  the  power  of 
dismissing  the  children  at  any  time.  Only  in  exceptional  cases  is 
assistance  given  to  those  who  leave  the  Hospital  after  having 
passed  through  the  curriculum. 
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The  children  wear  a  Hospital  dress,  but  not  oi"  a  very  marked 
kind,  and  the  style  of  the  girls'  hats  and  dresses  is  changed  every 
season.  They  are  sent  to  stay  with  their  friends  during  the  summer 
holidays,  which  last  for  six  weeks;  and  those  above  10  are  allowed 
to  visit  friends  in  Edinburgh  on  Saturday.  The  Spring  holidays 
are  to  be  lengthened. 

The  course  of  instruction  seems  to  be  well  adapted  to  fit  the  boys 
for  their  future  occupations  in  life :  the  elements  of  science  are  sys- 
tematically taught,  and  the  girls  are  instructed  in  household  work. 

In  our  Pirst  Eeport  more  detailed  information  will  be  found- 
especially  in  the  Eeport  of  the  House-Governor.  The  paper  on 
the  Education  of  the  Deaf  Mutes,  by  the  Head-Master  of  that 
department,  is  of  more  than  local  interest. 

The  accounts  show  that  the  capital  of  the  Trust,  exclusive 
of  the  buildings,  ground,  etc.,  was,  at  31st  December  1871, 
£237,111,  19s.  4d.  The  gross  revenue  was  £10,147,  16s.  9d.,  and 
the  expenditure  £9056, 15s.  9d.,  the  surplus  being  £1091,  Is.  The 
cost  per  head  of  foundationers  was  about  £35,  2s.  The  funds  are 
invested  in  land,  in  heritable  securities,  and  in  Government  and 
Bank  Stock. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  that  the  Governors  of 
letter  of  "Will.  Donaldgon's  Hospital  have  departed,  in  the  exercise  of  what  may 
have  been  a  wise  discretion,  from  the  instructions  of  the  founder. 
One-half  of  the  places  on  the  foundation  have  not  been  reserved 
for  girls.  The  conviction  that  Scotland  was  already  fully  sup- 
plied with  charitable  institutions  of  the  character  contemplated 
by  the  founder,  led  the  Governors  to  undertake  the  main- 
tenance and  education  of  deaf-mutes.  This  feeling  on  their  part 
has  not  been  lessened  by  experience ;  for  after  the  passing  of  the 
Endowed  Institutions  (Scotland)  Act,  1869,  they  took  steps  to 
extend  the  benefits  of  the  Hospital  more  largely  to  the  afflicted 
class,  and  to  reverse  the  jproportions  of  deaf-mutes  and  of  hearing 
foundationers.*  After  instituting  careful  inquiries  throughout 
Scotland,  the  Governors  resolved : 

'  1st,  That  the  number  of  children  in  the  department  of  Deaf 
Mutes  in  the  Hospital  should  be  extended,  and  the  number  of 
children  in  the  department  for  the  hearing  children  should  be 
diminished,  so  as  to  embrace,  if  possible,  within  the  Institution, 
all  children  in  Scotland,  deaf  mutes  and  destitute,  who  may  apply 
for  admission,  and  may  seem  to  the  Governors  fit  objects  of  the 
charity,  without  excluding  therefrom  a  certain  proportion  of  hearing 
children. 

2d,  That  the  Governors,  following  out  the  above  resolution, 
*  Vide  Appendix,  Vol.  I. 
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agree  that  the  number  of  deaf  mutes  in  the  Hospital  shall  be  in- 
creased from  70  to  80,  and  that  the  number  of  hearing  children 
shall  be  proportionately  diminished.' 

"VVe  are  not  prepared  to  say  that  by  adopting  this  course  the 
Governors  are  not  naaking  a  wise  and  beneficial  application  of  their 
funds ;  but  if  changes  are  to  be  made,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the 
whole  subject  is  to  be  considered  with  reference  to  larger  and  more 
varied  interests. 

JSTotwithstandiug  the  opinion  expressed  by  the  Treasurer  and  ^''^rding  out 
Governor,  that  the  hearing  children  admitted  to  the  foundation  be-  SSln^ 
long  to  a  class  in  the  community  which  would  make  it  impossible 
for  the  Governors  to  secure  for  them  in  families  training  as  careful 
as  they, receive  in  the  Hospital,  we  think  that  the  boarding-out 
system  is  as  applicable  to  this  Institution  as  to  any  other.    As  is 
M-ell  known,  the  children  of  paupers  are  boarded  out  in  Scotland, 
with  signal  advantage  to  the  children  themselves  and  to  the  com- 
munity at  large.    If  the  class  of  hearing  children  admitted  on  the 
Donaldson  Toundation  is  above  the  pauper  class,  there  can  be  no 
insuperable  obstacle  in  obtaining  for  them  such  nurture  and 
education  as  they  would  have  received  had  their  fathers  lived,  by 
boarding  them  in  the  locality  to  which  they  belong,  and  sending 
them  to  inspected  public  schools.    If,  on  the  other  hand,  many 
of  the  foundationers  belong  to  what  may  be  caUed  the  pauper 
class,  the  difficulty  is  still  less ;  and  the  further  question  arises, 
whether  the  relief  of  such  cMldren  was  contemplated  by  the  founder 
at  all,  and  whether  in  any  case  a  large  foundation  should  be  so 
administered  as  merely  to  relieve  the  poor-rates.    An  important 
fund  so  applied  would  be  to  that  extent  squandered,  and  only  an 
infinitesimal  pecuniary  relief  afforded  to  each  of  the  various  parishes 
from  which  the  children  came. 

It  is  certainly  a  matter  for  remark  that  £35,  2s.  per  annum  per  Cost  per  head, 
head  (not  including  the  value  of  the  buildings  and  grounds)  should 
be  spent  on  each  child  of  this  humble  class.  The  Governors 
may  feel  that  they  have  done  their  duty  if  they  provide  for  the 
foundationers  such  advantages  as  they  would  have  had  during  the 
lifetime  of  their  fathers.  It  may  not  be  necessary  to  interfere 
with  the  proportion  of  hearing  children  whom  the  Governors  pro- 
pose in  future  to  benefit,  but  the  manner  of  aiding  them  might  be 
so  altered  as  to  save  more  than  half  the  present  outlay. 

Wc  speak  only  of  the  hearing  'children.    But  also  in  the  case  Payments  from 
of  the  deaf-mutes  a  considerable  economy,  it  seems  to  us,  might  be  deaf-mut'is. 
effected.    A  great  many  are  the  children  of  Living  fathers  in  sucii 
circumstances  as  should  enable'  thcin  to  contribute  to  the  mainten^ 
ance  of  an  afflicted  child.  Were  150  deaf-mutes  on  the  foundation 
as  the  Governors  propose,  it  is  not  an  extravagant  supposition  that 
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the  parents  or  relatives  of  the  great  majority  of  these  would  be 
able  and  willing  to  subscribe  an  average  of  £10  a  year  for  their 
maintenance,  clothing,  and  education. 
t-finrHoV  arguments  against  the  Hospital  system  do 

pitni  system    not  apply  to  the  same  extent  in  the  case  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

app  y  There  are  certain  educational  advantages  at  once  obvious  in  the 
SutuiioS.t/"'  congregating  of  deaf-mutes  in  one  establishment  under  competent 
Ueaf-inutes.     instructors,  which  may  be  held  to  deprive  the  arguments  against 
the  Hospital  system  of  some  of  their  force.   At  the  same  tim°e,  the 
want  of  domestic  influences  must  be,  in  the  case  of  these  children, 
a  great  evil. 

DeiriSs^o  sensible  of  the  advantages  which  the  deaf-mutes  who 

.nix  with  other  are  being  trained  to  enter  the  business  of  life  derive  from  mixing 
chii.ireu.        ^itii  speaking  and  hearing  children  ;  but  this  mixture  can  be 
equally  well  attained  by  opening  up  the  Institution  as  a  day  school. 

The  direction  in  which  the  trustees  might  apply  the  surplus 
funds  which  would  remain  if  effect  were  given  to  the  above  sug- 
gestions is  indicated  in  Chapter  VI.,  and  in  Eecommendation  III, 
p.  221.  By  means  of  bursaries  to  advance  the  education  of  boys  a 
great  boon  would  be  conferred  on  the  country.  Secondary  Schools 
in  the  vicinity  of  Edinburgh  might  also  be  aided  under  conditions 
imposed  by  the  Governors. 

We  wish  it  to  be  understood,  that  in  using  the  word  'Ibursary' 
here  and  throughout  the  Eeport,  we  use  it  as  applicable  to  pay- 
ments made  to  enable  boys  to  continue  their  education  beyond 
the  elementary  stage,  both  at  Public  Elementary  Schools  and  at 
Secondary  Schools,  no  less  than  at  Universities. 

Hospitals  not  Those  Hospitals  in  Edinburgh  which  are  not  made  the 
fened  tlfshouM  subjcct  of  spccial  remark  are  omitted  because  the  aiDplication  to 
gpneraiiy  on  general  principles  laid  down  is  sufficiently  obvious, 

the  model  of    The  most  important  Hospitals  outside  Edinburgh  are  Gordon's 

tiiose  treated  m  ,^^  i-»*-!      -rN-i  ' 

this  Chapter.  Aberdeen,  and  Morgans,  Dundee  —  cases  which  it  would  be 
superfluous  to  treat  in  detail  here  after  what  has  been  already 
said  regarding  similar  foundations.  The  special  circumstances 
of  each  locality  will  determine  the  direction  which  reform  should 
take.  It  may  be  a  question  whether  certain  petty  Hospitals, 
such  as  Brooldands,  Schaw's,  etc.,  should  be  continued,  even  as 
schools,  if  the  educational  wants  of  the  district  are  already  fully 
supplied.  In  such  cases  we  would  strongly  recommend  that 
foundationers  should  be  sent  to  Public  Schools. 

Secondary         In  concluding  this  chapter,  we  would  refer  to  the  bearing 

Instruction  ,  -i^  , 

of  Girls.  01  existmg  endowments  in  Scotland  on  the  Secondary  instruction 
of  girls.    The  opening  up  of  the  Merchant  Maiden  Hospital  in 
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Edinburgh  brought  this  subject  specially  under  our  notice,  and 
a  memorial  received  from  the  Ladies'  Educational  Association 
urged  the  claims  of  girls  to  a  fair  share  of  national  endow- 
ments.* The  result  of  our  inquiries  is,  that  the  endowments 
for  Elementary  and  Secondary  instruction  are  pretty  fairly  appor- 
tioned in  Scotland  among  boys  and  girls.  With  the  exception 
of  the  High  Schools  of  the  large  towns  of  Edinburgh,  Glasgow, 
and  Aberdeen,  all  the  Endowed  Schools  are  open  to  gMs.  In  the 
case  of  Plospital  endowments,  although  the  trust  deeds  limit 
the  benefits  to  boys  in  Heriot's,  Gordon's,.  Morgan's,  Cauvin's, 
and  Schaw's  Hospitals,  we  find,  on  the  other  hand,  that  girls 
exclusively  are  eligible  to  the  Merchant  Maiden  and  Trades' 
Maiden.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  said  that  the  claims  of  girls  have 
been  overlooked  in  the  past ;  and  in  any  changes  which  may  be 
introduced  into  the  Hospitals  or  Higher-class  Schools  of  Scotland, 
we  should  expect  that  the  education  of  girls  would,  as  hitherto,' 
receive  the  attention  of  governing  bodies. 

Eor  the  Higher  instruction  of  girls  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
say  that  no  provision  exists.  And  looking  to  the  number  of 
young  women  who  desire  Higher  instruction,  either  with  a  view 
to  their  own  cultivation,  or  to  professional  life  as  governesses 
in  private  families  or  teachers  of  the  higher  class  of  schools,  we 
have  thought  that  one  institution  capable  of  providing  this  kind  of 
instruction  might  be  established  in  Edinburgh.  Hence  our  recom- 
mendations with  respect  to  John  Watson's  Institution. 

*  See  Appendix,  Vol.  II. 
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IV— CONDITIONS  IN  DEEDS  OF  FOUNDATION. 


Tho  principle 
of  changes 
recommended. 


Necessity  of 
modifying 
conditions  of 
Founders. 


The  changes  which  we  have  to  recommend  in  the  '  administration 
and  use '  of  endowments  are  such  as,  we  believe,  will  best  give 
effect,  in  the  altered  circumstances  of  the  times,  to  what  we  may 
presume  to  have  been  the  real  purposes  of  the  founders.  If  any 
of  our  proposals  seem  to  go  further,  this  will  only,  we  think,  be 
found  to  be  the  case  when  evils  have  grown  up  in  connection  with 
present  systems  of  administration,  to  which  it  is  necessary,  in  the 
true  interests  of  society,  that  a  remedy  should  be  applied.  On  the 
question  how  far  we  are  entitled  to  go  in  this  direction,  conflicting 
views  have  been  laid  before  us.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  discuss  the 
subject  thoroughly  in  the  abstract,  differences  in  the  circumstances 
and  character  of  endowments  necessarily  involving  different  con- 
siderations. But  it  may  be  well  to  state  the  leading  principles  by 
which,  in  our  opinion,  action  in  this  matter  should  be  guided. 

One  or  two  witnesses  deprecate  any  departure  from  the  strictest 
observance  of  the  terms  of  bequests,  where  such  observance  is 
at  all  possible;  but,  as  was  to  be  expected,  the  great  weight  of 
the  evidence  is  in  favour  of  an  opposite  view.  As  time  goes 
on,  many  conditions  imposed  by  founders  tend  to  become  discor- 
dant with,  or  at  least  inapplicable  to,  the  changes  that  inevitably 
take  place  in  the  state  of  society ;  and  the  longer  such  conditions, 
are  observed,  the  more  mischievous  is  their  effect.  As  a  matter  of 
expediency,  therefore,  it  is  plainly  desirable  that  conditions  of  this 
character  should  be  modified  from  time  to  time,  so  that  foundations 
may  be  truly  adapted  to  the  altered  state  of  things,  and  full  scope 
given  to  their  beneficial  influences.  The  right  of  the  Legislature 
to  regulate  endowments  for  the  purpose  of  furthering  such  ends 
is  now  generally  recognised;  nor  can  those  who  maintain  the 
obligation  to  observe  literally  aU  conditions  imposed  by  founders 
rest  this  opinion  upon  any  sound  principle  of  law.  The  policy 
of  law  is  opposed  to  destinations  of  property  beyond  a  limited 
time :  '  the  law  abhors  perpetuities.'  Tliis  general  policy  is  relaxed 
in  favour  of  great  educational  or  charitable  purposes  ;  but  when  it 
can  be  shown  that  these  purposes  are  not  adequately  attained,  society 
rightly  exercises  a  power  of  modifying  conditions  which  obstruct  the 
beneficial  operation  of  the  endowment.  In  England,  the  Court  of 
Chancery  has  always  exercised  extensive  powers  in  the  Avay  of 
modifying  and  altering  trusts.  Such  powers  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  exercised  by  the  Scottish  Courts  so  fully  as  by  the  Court  of 
Chancery;  and  hence,  perhaps,  it  is  that  trustees  and  governing 
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bodies  in  Scotland  have  introduced  changes  at  their  own  hand  more 
freely  than  has  been  nsual  in  England. 

In  fact,  it  is  impossible  to  take  up  the  ground  of  literal  Conditions 
observance  of  the  conditions  in  founding  deeds  without  con- Se^v^d^' 
demning  the  action  of  the  trustees  of  almost  all  the  more 
important  Scottish  benefactions.    As  a  rule,  this  action  has  been 
forced  upon  them.    For  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
cases  are  very  few  in  which  all  the  conditions,  especiaUy  in  foun- 
dations of  old  date,  can  be  observed.    Even  in  recent  foundations 
they  are  sometimes  quite  unworkable  ;  or  they  lead  to  extravagant 
results,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Burnett  Treatise  Fund.  Sometimes 
trustees  have  altogether  disregarded  conditions  strongly  enforced  by 
the  founder— as  in  the  Douglas  Free  School,  Newton-Stewart  (a  com- 
paratively recent  foundation),  where  the  foundationers  are  required 
to  attend  church  on  the  first  day  of  the  year, '  the  girls  to  be  dressed 
in  white,  with  a  red  ribbon  sash  round  their  waist,  and  their  hair  in 
ringlets  down  the  shoulders  to  be  powdered,  and  to  be  adorned  with 
artificial  or  natural  flowers ;  and  the  boys  to  be  dressed  in  green 
coatees,  with  white  waistcoats,  long  trousers  tied  with  ribbons  above 
the  ankle,  to  have  a  white  stock  and  bands  hanging  down  the 
bosom,  to  have  a  little  green  silk  bonnet  on  their  heads,  set  round 
with  flowers.'  Indeed,  the  trustees  have  made  the  observance  of  one 
part  of  these  conditions  impossible,  by  having  no  girls  on  the  foun- 
dation at  all.    Some  endowments  have  been  from  the  first  unequal 
to  the  purposes  to  which  they  were  destined;  and  the  trustees 
not  having  felt  themselves  authorized  to  apply  them  to  different 
purposes,  the  charity  remains  altogether  inoperative.    Such  are 
Spier's  Trust  in  Ayrshire,  and  the  Macmillan  Trust  in  Glasgow. 
A  large  class,  on  the  other  hand,  have  so  increased  in  value  as  to 
render  their  application  to  their  original  purposes  altogether  out  of 
keeping,  and  presumably  by  no  means  in  accordance  with  the  ideas 
of  the  testator.    Such  are  the  Closeburn  School  Foundation,  Dum- 
fries; the  Hutton  Bequest,  Dumfries ;  and  Hutcheson's  Hospital, 
Glasgow.    Certain  purposes,  again,  of  other  foundations,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Philp  Bequest,  Fife,  have  been  superseded  by  modern 
legislation,  especiaUy  by  the  Education  (Scotland)  Act,  1872. 

From  one  cause,  then,  or  another,  deviations  from  the  regula-  Deviations 
tions  laid  down,  or  the  purposes  contemplated  by  the  founder,  have  wiHs^n^ES 
almost  universally  taken  place.    More  striking  examples  of  the  po^^^'^i^go^-s 
disregard  which,  sooner  or  later,  overtakes  founders'  wills  can  be 
found  nowhere  than  in  Edinburgh.    Thus,  Donaldson's  IIosj)ital 
was  founded  as  a  '  Hospital  for  boys  and  girls,'  with  a  preference 
to  the  names  of  Donaldson  and  Marshall ;  and  the  governors  were 
to  admit '  such  a  number  of  poor  children,  one-half  of  whom  shall 
be  boys,  and  the  other  half  girls,  as  the  funds  may  be  at  the  time 
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sufficient  to  maintain,  clothe,  and  educate,'  etc.  Twenty  years 
after  the  death  of  the  founder,  it  was  resolved  to  admit  deaf  and 
dumb  children  to  the  Hospital.  It  has  recently  been  determined 
to  make  these  deaf  and  dumb  pupils  preponderate  in  numbers, 
although  such  a  step  will,  according  to  the  evidence  of  the  head- 
master, be  positively  disadvantageous  to  the  other  pupils  ;*  and  the 
requirement  of  poverty  has,  with  this  object,  been  relaxed  in  favour 
of  deaf  and  dumb  children,  i-  This  innovation,  however  defensible 
on  the  ground  of  general  usefulness,  receives  no  countenance  from 
the  founder's  will,  in  which  nothing  is  said  about  deaf  and  dumb 
children  at  all — nay,  it  may  be  said  to  be  at  variance  with  its 
purport,  and  especially  with  the  references  made  by  the  testator  to 
the  plan  of  other  Hospitals  in  Edinburgh. 

Even  more  remarkable  have  been  the  deviations  from  the 
founder's  intentions  in  the  case  of  John  Watson's  Hospital.  Mr. 
Watson,  in  1759,  left  a  sum  to  trustees,  to  be  applied  by  them  'to 
such  pious  and  charitable  uses '  as  the  Magistrates  of  Edinburgh 
might  think  fit.  He  subsequently  instructed  his  trustees  that  he 
wished  his  bequest  devoted  to  '  the  pious  and  charitable  purpose  of 
preventing  child-murder ; '  and,  in  accordance  with  his  instructions, 
his  trustees,  in  1 764,  executed  a  deed  of  destination  for  the  establish- 
ing of  a  Hospital  for  receiving  pregnant  women,  and  taking  care  of 
their  children  as  foundlings.  This  purpose  was  not  carried  out.  In 
1822  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  obtained  altering  the  destination  of 
the  founder,  on  the  ground  of  'doubts  as  to  its  propriety ;'  and  power 
was  given  to  the  trustees  to  erect  a  Hospital  for  'the  maintenance 
and  education  of  destitute  children.'  There  are  now  100  children 
in  the  Hospital.  They  must  be  fatherless, — a  restriction  not  en- 
joined by  the  Act  of  Parliament, — and  they  are  taken  exclusively 
from  the  better  classes,  being  chQdren  of  doctors,  clergymen,  lawyers, 
etc.,  whose  families  may  have  fallen  into  decayed  circumstances, — 
a  qualification  by  no  means  suggested  by  the  words  '  foundlings ' 
or  'destitute  children/  and  justified  to  us  on  the  ground  that 
to  have  '  different  classes  of  parents  coming  about  the  house '  did 
not '  work  well.'  J 

In  the  scheme  of  the  Merchant  Company,  which  recently  came 
into  operation,  the  restrictions  imposed  by  the  founders  of  three 
Hospitals  have  been,  in  important  points,  disregarded.  Some  have 
been  nominally  preserved,  a  distinction — the  reason  of  which  is 
not  very  satisfactorily  explained — being  taken  between  prefer- 
ences to  children  of  burgesses  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  children  of 
those  who  are  at  once  burgesses  and  guild  brethren  on  the  other ; 
but  the  practical  result  would  appear  to  be  that,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  presentations  to  the  Merchant  Maiden  Hospital  in  the 

*  Evidence,  3799-3803.  f      3489.  |  lb.  5568. 
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gift  of  persons  other  than  the  governors,  it  is  in  the  power  of  the 
governing  body  to  elect  one-fourth  of  the  foundationers  by  com- 
petition in  George  Watson's,  the  Merchant  Maiden,  and  Daniel 
Stewart's  Hospital,  and  to  elect  the  remainder  without  regard  to 
the  name  and  class-preferences  enjoined  by  the  founders;  and  'the 
Governors  have  now  the  power  to  decline  electing  any  person 
whose  election  would,  they  think,  be  undesirable,  and  of  removing 
any  one  from  the  foundation  whose  connection  with  it  should,  in 
their  opinion,  cease.'  * 

In  the  history  of  Heriot's  Hospital  we  find  a  remarkable  example  Deviations : 
of  disregard  of  the  founder's  will.  Heriot's  original  foundation 
was  for  '  puir  orphans  and  fatherless  childrene  of  decayit  burgesses 
and  freemen'  of  the  burgh  of  Edinburgh,  and  it  was  to  be  in 
imitation  of  Christ's  Hospital,  London,  From  the  direction  as  to 
sending  boys  to  College,  and  from  the  provision  made  for  bursaries 
to  the  Universities  in  the  codicil,  it  may  fairly  be  inferred  that 
Heriot  had  it  in  view  to  afford  the  highest  education  to  boys  of  merit. 
His  wishes  in  this  respect  have  not  been  regarded.  The  full  number 
of  bursaries  directed  to  be  founded  was  never  filled  up  till  1818, 
and  neither  in  number  nor  in  value  have  they  been  increased  in 
proportion  to  the  growth  of  the  wealth  of  the  foundation.  In  fact, 
the  Hospital  has  never  at  any  time  been  conducted  so  as  to  afford 
to  its  inmates  an  education  such  as  has  always  been  within  the 
reach  of  able  boys  at  Christ's.  The  records  of  Heriot's  show 
nothing  which  can  be  named  beside  the  'Grecians'  of  Christ's 
Hospital ;  and  it  wiU  hardly  be  supposed  that  this  is  attributable 
to  national  inferiority.  Also  the  present  practice — which  has  ob- 
tained since  1742 — of  retaining  the  senior  boys  in  the  Hospital 
house,  is  at  variance  with  the  literal  provisions  of  the  statutes  of 
Dr.  Balcanquall. 

Stni  more  marked  has  been  the  deviation  as  regards  the  qualifi- 
cations for  election  to  this  foundation.    In  the  first  place,  the 
word  '  fatherless '  was  omitted  by  Dr.  BalcanquaU  in  the  rules 
which  he  drew  up  for  the  Institution,  in  virtue  of  powers  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  Heriot.    The  effect  which  has  been  given  to 
this  omission  may  be  judged  of  from  the  fact  that,  at  present,  out  of 
180  foundationers,  only  62  are  fatherless.    And  this  notwithstand- 
ing a  decision  by  the  Court  of  Session  in  1843,  in  which  opinions  eoss  v.  Gover- 
were  expressed  by  almost  aU  the  judges  to  the  effect  that  father-  Hjgp°[^®5%*'® 
less  children  have  a  '  legal  right  of  preference '  over  those  whose  689. 
fathers  are  in  life.    The  Lord  Ordinary  in  that  case  held,  '  that  by 
the  express  terms  of  the  said  will  (Heriot's),  the  pursuer,  as  being 
a  fatherless  boy,  belonged  to  that  class  of  persons  for  whom  the 
charity  was  specially  constituted,  and  that  the  statutes  of  Dr.  Bal- 

•  Evidence,  401,  449,  450,  541. 
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canqiiall^must  be  construed  "vyitli  rei'erence  to  and  in  consistency 
with  that,  as  the  first  and  fundamental  character  of  the  ingtitu- 
tion;'  and  tliis  was  not  only  adopted  by  the  other  judges  as  the  law 
of  the  case,  but  was  acquiesced  in  by  the  Hospital  authorities, 
though  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  acted  upon.  Neither  are  the 
foundationers  now  children  of  burgesses  and  freemen  in  the  sense 
of  the  words  in  Heriot's  time,  nor  are  they  sons  of  'decayit' 
parents.  They  are,  on  the  contrary,  the  children  of  any  who  choose 
to  pay  £5  for  a  burgess  ticket.  Hence,  even  the  members  of 
the  governing  body  are  constrained  to  admit  that  the  present 
administration  of  the  Hospital  is  not  in  accordance  with  the 
will  of  the  founder,  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  class  now  bene- 
iited  is  not  the  class  which  the  founder  intended  to  benefit.  * 

Besides  all  this,  the  Act  of  Parliament  of  1836,  empowering  the 
governors  to  establish  free  outdoor  schools  in  Edinburgh,  was 
plainly  not  authorized  by  anything  in  the  founder's  will.    In  the 
words  of  Bailie  Lewis,  -f-  '  the  out-door  schools  were  totally  foreign 
to  the  will ; '  and  the  Provisional  Order  applied  for  by  the 
governors  in  1870  was,  in  the  opinion  of  the  then  law  oflicers  of  the 
Crown,  so  subversive  qf  the  purposes  of  the  foundation  as  not  to 
be  authorized  even  by  the  wide  powers  given  by  the  Endowed 
Institutions  (Scotland)  Act,  1869. 
Deviations:        Deviations  from  founders'  wills,  hardly  less  important  than  the 
Aberdeln,      abovc,  have  taken  place  elsewhere.   In  Hutcheson's  Hospital,  Glas- 
PhTip  Bequest'  S*^^^'      managers  have  repeatedly  modified  the  statutes  of  the  foun- 
(Pife),  DoUar,  ders  :  and  the  charity  was  altogether  re-cast  by  a  private  Act  in  1872. 

Paisley  Milne  ,  .  o  j  r 

Bequest.  Gordou's  Hospital,  Aberdeen,  originally  limited  to  '  indigent  male 
Aberdeen,  children  and  grandchildren  of  decayed  merchants'  and  brethren  of 
guild,'  has  been  thrown  open  to  '  all  classes  of  the  community 
within  the  municipal  boundary  of  Aberdeen.'  The  will  of  General 
Anderson  makes  very  special  provision  for  the  establislrment  of  a 
school  of  industry  in  the  Elgin  Institution  ; — there  never  has  been 
a  school  of  that  character  in  any  proper  sense  of  the  words.  The 
funds  of  Spittal's  Hospital,  Stirling,  have  been  diverted  from  main- 
taining burgesses  in  the  Hospital  House  to  bestowing  pensions  on 
craftsmen  and  their  widows.  As  to  Co.^vane's  Hospital,  also  in 
Stirling,  it  is  sufficient  to  quote  the  words  of  the  Eeport  presented 
to  the  Home  Secretary  in  1871  by  Sheriff  Blackburn  and  Principal 
Tulloch,  after  an  inquiry  held  by  them  as  Commissioners  under  the 
Endowed  Institutions  (Scotland)  Act :  '  A  deed  of  foundation, 
whose  limitations  from  the  first  have  been  so  systematically  evaded 
as  that  of  Oowane's  Hospital,  can  scarcely  be  pled  in  bar  of  any 
proposed  ex-tension  of  the  benefits  of  the  charity.'  The  funds  of 
the  Philp  Bequest,  Fife,  strictly  destined,  by  the  provisions  of  the 
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deed,  to  the  poor,  now  supply  a  free  education  to  a  considerable 
district,  including  many  not  of  the  class  which  alone  the  founder 
intended  to  benefit.  The  same  holds  good,  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  with  regard  to  many  of  the  most  important  charities  of 
Glasgow.  The  Dollar  Institution  as  it  now  exists  can  hardly  have 
been  contemplated  by  the  founder.  The  Neilson  Fund,  Paisley, 
and  even  smaller  bequests,  such  as  the  Burnett  Bequest,  Saltoun, 
may  also  be  mentioned  as  instances  of  deviation  from  the  original 
purposes  of  the  charity.  Nor  do  we  see  that  Dr.  Milne's  important 
direction  to  his  trustees,  that  they  should  not  apply  the  funds  so 
as  to  relieve  rates,  has  been  properly  observed.  Finally,  almost 
every  witness  has  urged  the  overthrow  of  the  Hospital  system,  the 
observance  of  which  is  enjoined  by  so  many  founders. 

In  short,  our  inquiries  have  led  us  to  believe  that  it  would  be  Spirit  of 
difficult  to  find  a  single  case  of  an  endowment  of  any  importance  Deeds^cS 
(except,  perhaps,  the  Dick  Bequest)  in  the  administration  of  which  ^lo^e  be  ob- 
there  has  not  been  more  or  less  departure  from  the  conditions  majority  of'° 
imposed  by  the  founder.    We  would  by  no  means  be  understood 
to  regard  this  as  in  any  way  matter  for  surprise  or  reprehension. 
Almost  all  the  changes  were  intended  for  the  public  benefit ;  and 
the  large  proportion  of  them  have  so  operated.   In  some  cases  they 
have  been  made  in  virtue  of  general  powers  in  the  deed  which  are 
supposed  to  justify  them.   In  other  cases  they  have  been  inevitable 
— forced  upon  the  trustees  by  changes  of  circumstances,  by  increase 
in  the  wealth  of  the  foundation,  not  unfrequently  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  new  charities  in  the  same  district.    But  this  only 
shows  more  conclusively  that,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  it  is 
no  longer  in  our  power  to  observe  literally  the  conditions  imposed 
by  founders.    What  we  can  do  is  to  carry  out  the  spirit  of  the 
founding  deeds  as  truly  as  possible,  having  regard  to  the  public 
interest  and  the  existing  state  of  society. 

It  seems  to  be  generally  conceded  that  narrow  restrictions  in  Restrictions  j 
the  administration  of  endowments,  of  educational  endowments 
especially,  are  harmful — in  some  cases  doing  positive  mischief; 
in  all,  causing  the  endowment  to  faU  short  of  the  good  it  might 
accomplish.  Accordingly,  in  the  evidence  we  have  taken,  amid 
much  diversity  of  opinion,  the  doctrine  of  literal  observance  has 
been  maintained  by  very  few. 

Preferences  to  persons  bearing  particular  names  have  not  been  Name  prefer-j 
supported  by  any  witness.  In  the  new  scheme  of  the  Merchant 
Company  such  preferences  have  been  altogether  abolished,  and  the 
grounds  on  which  that  has  been  done  are  thus  stated  by  Mr.  Boyd, 
the  late  Chairman  of  the  Company,  in  his  pamphlet  on  "the  subject, 
to  which  he  has  referred  us  in  his  evidence : — '  The  preference 
claims  of  children  who  bore  particular  names  have  been  altogether 
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abolished.  I  may  here  state,  what  indeed  is  well  known,  that  great 
evils  arose  from  the  obligation  to  admit  such  children  to  educa- 
tional hospitals.  Their  education  was  too  often  neglected  by  their 
guardians  in  their  earlier  years,  who  thought  there  Avas  little  use 
troubling  themselves  about  it,  or  paying  school  fees,  since  they 
would  be  sure  of  getting  them  into  an  hospital,  where  everything 
would  be  done  for  them.  The  consequence  was  that  these  children 
were  generally  unfit  to  be  placed  in  the  same  class  with  others  of 
a  like  age ;  they  required  an  unusually  large  amount  of  labour  to 
be  expended  upon  them,  and,  as  a  rule,  were  a  drag  upon  the  whole 
institution.' 

Preferences  to     Preferences  to  founders'  kin  seem  to  stand  on  much  the  same 
Founders  Km.  fQQ^jj^g_    They  lead,  with  equal  certainty,  to  the  practical  evils 
pointed  out  by  Mr.  Boyd.    Nor  are  they  in  any  degree  less  objec- 
tionable in  principle.    Perpetual  destinations  are  not  permitted  in 
law ;  and  these  preferences  to  founders'  kin  are  nothing  but  per- 
petual destinations.    What  difference  is  there,  in  principle,  between 
a  bequest  of  money  in  trust  for,  or  the  tying  up  of  land  for  behoof 
of,  a  particular  line  of  descendants,  and  the  foundation  of  a  charity 
to  be  administered  in  favour  of  the  founder's  kin  ? 
Trustees^         We  would  therefore  recommend  that  trustees  of  Endowments 
relieved  from  be  relieved  from  all  restrictions  in  favour  of  persons  bearing 
tions!  particular  names,  and  that  restrictions  in  favour  of  persons  claim- 

ing kindred  with  the  founder  should  be  subject  to  a  statutory 
limitation — say  of  thirty  years. 
Class  prefer-;  Preferences  to  particular  classes  of  society,  such  as  to  the 
children  of  burgesses,  or  members  of  a  guildry,  are  enjoined  in 
some  of  the  older  foundations.  These  classes  can  hardly  be 
said  to  be,  in  any  real  sense,  now  existent ;  when  they  do  exist, 
it  is  more  than  doubtful  whether  they  represent  the  same  classes 
as  are  indicated  in  the  founders'  wills.  Thus,  the  Edinburgh  bur- 
gesses of  the  present  day  are  not  the  burgesses  of  George  Heriot's 
time ;  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  say  what  classes  in  the  present 
state  of  society  could  be  fairly  held  equivalent  to  the  burgesses  of 
1623.  *  And  the  same  may  be  said  with  regard  to  guild  brethren.f 
So,  too,  in  the  case  of  Stirling,  neither  the  'Guildry'  nor  the 
'Incorporated  Trades'  can  be  said  to  represent  the  mercantile 
and  industrial  classes  of  the  community,  as  they  doubtless 
did  in  the  seventeenth  century.  In  fact,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Stirling  Commissioners  under  the  Endowed  Institutions  (Scotland) 
Act,  whose  Eeport  we  have  before  referred  to,  these  bodies  now 
exist  for  '  httle  or  no  other  object'  than  to  entitle  their  mem- 
bers to  a  share  of  certain  charities;  and  in  the  case  of  Edin- 
burgh this  is  notorious.    It  seems,  therefore,  plainly  undesu-able 
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that  such  preferences  should  in  terms  be  regarded;  and  the  great 
weight  of  the  evidence  is  in  favour  of  this  view.  But,  failing  the 
precise  terms  in  which  they  are  expressed,  it  is  right  that  their 
spirit  should  be  taken  into  account.  And  that  involves  the  ques- 
tion of  preferences  to  particular  localities,  for  these  'guild  brethren,' 
'  burgesses,'  etc.,  were  residents  in  some  town ;  and  the  question 
arises,  whether  the  benefits  of  foundations  in  their  favour  shovild  not 
be  confined  to  persons  who  reside  in  the  locality  of  the  foundation. 

This  question  of  restriction  of  area  is  attended  with  diffi.culty.     Preferen.jos.  to 

We  will  at  present  discuss  the  question  with  reference  t,o 
endowments  for  school  education— including,  of  course,  in  some 
cases,  support.  University  endowments,  especially  in  this  par- 
ticular, stand  by  themselves,  and  will  properly  form  the  subject 
of  a  separate  chapter. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  the  seat  of  the  foundation  should,  as  a  Seat  of  Poun  • 
general  rule,  be  maintained  where  the  founder  has  placed  it.  This  preSved  ^ 
of  itself  implies  a  certain  restriction  of  area  as  regards  beneficiaries; 
for  the  privilege  of  instruction,  so  far  as  day  scholars  are  concerned, 
can  of  necessity  be  enjoyed  only  by  the  children  of  those  resident. 
And  the  more  valuable  this  privilege,  whether  because  of  the 
excellence  or  the  cheapness  of  the  instruction,  the  greater  the 
gain  to  the  locality,  which  would  thus  attract  people  from  all 
quarters.  To  this  extent — that  is,  to  the  extent  of  admitting  the 
children  of  all  residents  (if  otherwise  eligible)  to  the  benefits 
of  foundations,  whether  educational  or  otherwise — we  are  pre- 
pared to  recommend  that  restrictions  of  area  should  be  removed. 
The  change  would  not  be  great,  for,  in  point  of  fact,  restrictions 
of  charities  of  the  class  with  which  we  are  now  dealing  to  persons 
born  in  certain  localities  are  very  rare.  If  we  disregard  restric- 
tions to  classes,  as  burgesses,  etc.,  residence  on  the  part  of  the 
parents  will,  in  almost  every  case,  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
deed  of  foundation. 

The  real  difficulty  of  the  question  meets  us  at  the  next  stage :  Extension  of 
Can  the  benefits  of  the  foundation  be  extended  beyond  the  EWndat^on 
locality  mentioned  by  the  founder  ?    Consistently  with  maintain-  t«yond  seat  of 

1  P   1      p       T     •  IP  Foundation. 

ing  the  seat  of  the  foundation  where  the  founder  placed  it,  this 
can  only  be  done  by  bringing  the  children  of  non-residents  into 
the  locality  at  the  expense  of  the  charity.  The  question  is, 
whether  such  a  measure  is  justifiable. 

It  may  seem  hard  that,  when  a  founder  has  left  money  in 
order  to  confer  a  benefit  on  some  particular  locality,  his  benefac- 
tion should,  to  any  extent,  be  diverted  from  that  locality.  And  if 
this  were  in  truth  the  whole  question,  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
justify  any  such  interference.  But  this  is  by  no  means  the  whole 
question.    It  does  not  admit  of  being  stated  thus  baldly.    On  the 
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contrary,  many  considerations  are  involved  which  give  to  it  diffi- 
culty and  complexity.    In  the  first  place,  society  is  entitled  to 
inquire  whether  the  charity,  as  presently  existing,  does  really 
confer  a  benefit  or  the  reverse.     There  can,  we  think,  be 
little  doubt  that,  in  some  instances  at  least,  the  effect  of 
these  restrictions  is  not  beneficial,  even  to  the  favoured  locality. 
If  they  are  confined,  as  they  often  are,  within  limits  narrow 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  the  foundation,  they  produce 
exactly  the  same  evils  as  preferences  to  names  and  founders'  kin. 
They  exercise  an  influence  positively  mischievous  upon  those  whom 
it  was  intended  to  benefit.    They  foster  a  tendency  to  rely  on  the 
endowment— evil  in  its  influence  both  on  children  and  on  parents. 
In  the  next  place,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  such  restrictions 
have  generated  one  another.     If  one  founder  provided  for  his 
own  kindred  or  county,  others  did  the  same  for  their  own.  It 
may  be  presumed,  therefore,  that  the  feeling  of  founders  who  were 
thus  animated  would  be  materially  changed,  now  that  charities 
have  so  largely  increased  in  number.    Above  all,  in  considering 
this  question,  we  must  keep  in  view  the  extraordinary  change 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  state  of  the  country.  Increased 
facilities  of  communication,  and  the  consequences  which  have 
followed  from  these,  have  deprived  such  restrictions  of  much 
of  their  significance.    The  place  of  a  boy's  birth,  or  the  resi- 
dence of  his  parents  in  some  particular  town  or  district,  does 
not  now  imply  any  real  connection  with  the  locality.  The 
meaning  and  purpose,  therefore,  of  restrictions  of  area  may 
be  said,  with  truth,  to  have  been  taken  away.    Nor  are  there 
wanting  indications,  in  many  of  the  founders'  deeds,  of  a  willing- 
ness that  they  should  be  liberally  construed  in  this  respect. 
Thus,  it  is  impossible  to  read  Heriot's  will  without  seeing  that 
the  educational  interests  of  all  Scotland  were  present  to  the  mind 
of  that  enlightened  founder.    The  force  of  these  considerations  is 
recognised  by  witnesses  whose  opinion  is  entitled  to  much  respect. 
Dr.  Playfair,  Sir  Alexander  Grant,  and  Dr.  Donaldson  all  express 
themselves  as  opposed  to  the  maintenance  of  such  restrictions.""' 
Other  witnesses,  representing  a  somewhat  different  section  of 
opinion,  concur  in  the  same  view.    Bailie  Urquhart  of  Aberdeen 
thinks  they  should  not  be  observed,  as  being  'contrary  to  the 
public  advantage.'  f    Bailie  Lewis,  while  he  has  '  great  difficulty 
in  divesting  his  mind  of  the  idea  of  locality,'  and,  on  the  whole, 
inclines  to  maintain  these  restrictions,  is  yet  'free  to  say  that, 
by  reason  of  our  postal  system  and  our  railway  communication, 
those  differences  betwixt  localities,  and  even  betwixt  the  various 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  have  to  a  great  extent  been  abrogated.'  t 
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If  it  can  be  shown  that  a  locality  is  over-endowed — i.e.  that  Over-endow- 
from  the  increase  of  the  value  of  the  endowment,  or  any  other  Sty.  ^ 
cause,  the  money  available  is  out  of  proportion  to  the  numbers 
and  requirements  of  the  population — few  will  dispute  that  a  change 
is  called  for.  Such  a  state  of  things  is  contrary  to  the  true 
interests  of  society,  and  hence  it  is  condemned  by  all  the  witnesses 
who  speak  with  authority  on  the  point ;  in  the  language  of  some, 
it  '  pauperizes  '  the  locality. 

Now  it  is  no  doubt  true  that  Edinburgh  possesses  endow- Edinburgh  is 
ments  in  excess  of  her  own  requirements.  Hence  it  has  beeii' 
already  thought  right  to  extend  the  operation  of  benefactions 
beyond  the  objects  specified,  and  to  different  classes  of  society  from 
those  indicated,  by  the  founders.  This  has  been  done  in  the  Mer- 
chant Company's  Schools,  in  Donaldson's  and  John  Watson's 
Hospitals,  and,  as  some  think,  in  the  case  of  the  Fettes  College. 
Bailie  Lewis  would  seem  to  approve  of  a  similar  course  with 
regard  to  Heriot's : 

'  3324.  You  have  told  us  that  your  idea  of  administering  this  charity 
would  be  to  go  lower  down,  as  it  were,  than  the  founder  intended  ? — Yes. 

'  3325.  And  you  justify  that  by  instancing  the  manner  in  which  other 
endowments,  such  as  those  of  the  Merchant  Company,  have  been  dealt 
with,  and  the  change  which  has  taken  place  in  society  ? — Yes ;  in  shoi't, 
if  we  were  to  go  up  in  the  class  that  are  to  be  benefited,  we  would  require 
to  go  out  of  Edinburgh.' 

It  may  be  urged  with  force,  that  the  same  principle  which   Class  prefer- 
justifies  us  in  seeking  objects  for  the  founder's  bOimty  lower  or  disregarded,''^ 
higher  in  the  social  scale  than  he  intended,  would  justify  us  in  be'^disS'rded 
extending  the  benefaction  to  a  wider  locality.     To  enlarge  the 
area  of  the  application  of  a  charity  does  not  seem   to  be  a 
wider  departure  from  the  wishes  of  the  founder  than  to  divert  a 
charity  from  the  class  of  society  which  the  founder  intended  to 
benefit.    It  may  fairly  be  argued  to  be  less  so.  Differences 
between  localities  have  been  far  more  affected  by  lapse  of  time 
than  distinctions  between  ranks  in  society. 

Were  Edinburgh,  out  of  her  abundance,  to  enable  deserving  Pupils  to  be 
pupils  from  all  parts  of  the  country  to  share  in  the  advantages  of  Edinbu4h° 
all  her  foundations,  she  would  confer  a  boon  on  the  nation  worthy 
of  the  metropolis.  Nor  would  she  be  herself  without  reward. 
She  would  benefit  indirectly  in  the  improvement  of  the  national 
education ;  she  would  benefit  dii-ectly,  because  she  would  so 
become  a  great  educational  centre,  and  would  attract  residents 
from  all  quarters  desirous  to  profit  by  the  high  character  which 
such  a  system  could  not  fail  to  impart  to  the  teaching  in  her 
schools.  Nor,  while  the  city  would  be  thus  benefited,  would  even 
the  privileged  classes  really  suffer.    No  doubt  some  local  can- 
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didates  might  fail  to  obtain  places  on  the  foundation ;  but  these 
classes  on  the  whole  would  be  gainers  by  the  stimulus  which  a 
wider  competition  would  apply. 
Pupils  to  be       The  educational  wealth  of  Edinburgh  makes  the  argument  for 
Glasgow  and  extension  of  area  in  her  case  strong.    But  Glasgow  has  more 
other  centres,  funds  at  her  disposal  for  educational  purposes  than  is  commonly 
supposed ;  and  Aberdeen,  Dundee,  and  Stirling  have  endowments 
not  inconsiderable.    And  with  regard  to  aU,  the  leading  considera- 
tions against  restrictions  of  area  which  we  have  mentioned  above 
fully  apply.    That  a  relaxation  of  area  restrictions  would  be  a 
great  boon  to  the  country  at  large  cannot  be  doubted ;  and  the 
loss  of  privilege  on  the  part  of  the  localities  at  present  favoured 
would  bring  with  it  no  inconsiderable  compensations.  The 
youth  of  these  localities,  though  they  might  sustain  some  dis- 
appointments at  first,  would  gain  in  the  long  run ;  the  habit  of 
trusting  to  endowments  would  be  replaced  by  an  endeavour 
to  deserve  them.     It  is  the  tendency  of  aU  charities,  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  to  deaden  effort,  and  induce  a  feeling  of 
dependence  in  those  for  whose  behoof  they  are  administered. 
When  the  area  is  small  in  comparison  with  the  endowment,  this 
evil  tendency  has  full  scope ;  and,  in  extreme  cases,  it  may 
become,  in  the  words  of  the  Stirling  Commissioners,  '  one  of  the 
greatest  injuries  that  can  be  inflicted  on  a  community.'  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  easy  to  see  what  effect  such  an  organization 
as  we  have  indicated  would  have  on  the  education  of  the  whole 
country.   This  convergence  of  the  talent  of  the  country  into  centres 
— which,  as  we  shall  afterwards  show,  the  Universities  would 
be  able  to  maintain  with  regard  to  the  higher  education — could 
not  fail  to  produce  the  most  stimulating  effect  on  the  national 
intellect.    And  in  any  such  system,  as  we  have  already  said, 
the  wealth  of  the  foundations  existing  in  Edinburgh  would  secure 
her  an  educational  pre-eminence  worthy  of  the  metropolis. 
Charitable         Short  of  rejection  of  all  claims  of  locality,  there  is  an  alternative 
Benefactions.  consider  deserving  of  consideration  with  regard  to 

purely  charitable  benefactions.    Where  such  charities  are  indis- 
criminate, and  bear  an  undue  proportion  to  the  population  of  a 
district,  their  effects  are  most  injurious,  and  it  might  be  expedient 
that,  with  a  view  to  a  better  application  of  the  funds,  such  re- 
duction should  be  made  of  the  purely  charitable  portion  as  the 
circumstances  of  each  benefaction  may  require. 
Preferences  to     Preferences  to  poverty  may  be  most  advantageously  con- 
Maintenance   sidcrcd  with  spccial  reference  to  the  character  of  the  endowment. 
08  well  as      When  the  leading  purposes  of  the  endowment  are  charitable  in 

Education.  r  ■,  .  n  ...  , 

the  proper  sense  of  the  word, — that  is  to  say,  for  mamtammg  and 
clothing  children,  as  in  the  case  of  Hospitals,-^considerations  not 
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applicable  to  other  endowments  may  with  propriety  have  weight. 
Unless  the  restrictions  are  very  narrow,  it  can  hardly  be  said 
that  in  such  cases  any  positive  injury  results  from  the  claims  of 
the  poorer  classes  of  society  being  recognised.  In  these  cases 
two  principles  should  be  observed  :  the  recipients  should  be  of  the 
class  intended  to  be  benefited,  and  only  the  really  meritorious 
should  be  chosen.  If  restrictions  of  area  were  freely  dealt  with, 
there  are  few  charities  in  which  both  those  principles  might  not 
receive  full  effect. 

When  the  purposes  of  the  endowment  are  purely  or  mainly  Education 
educational,  a  distinction  may  be  taken,  with  regard  to  preferences 
on  the  ground  of  poverty,  between  endowments  for  School  and 
endowments  for  University  education. 

Of  School  endowments,  some  are  applicable  to  Elementary  edu-  Elementary 
cation.  Many  of  these  could  not  be  better  applied  than  by  enabling  instouct^n 
children  of  promise  to  obtain  a  complete  Elementary  education, 
which,  without  such  aid,  might,  from  the  pressure  of  poverty,  be 
beyond  their  reach.  Endowments  applicable  to  Secondary  educa- 
tion, on  the  other  hand,  would  be  held  at  Secondary  Schools ;  and 
in  the  case  of  these,  preferences  to  poverty  would  be  best  respected 
by  confining  endowments  in  which  such  preferences  were  enjoined 
(in  so  far  as  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  the  Trust)  to  children 
educated  at  Public  Schools.  These  principles  will  be  more  fully 
considered  in  the  chapters  on  Elementary  and  on  Secondary  Educa- 
tion.  University  Endowments  are  treated  of  in  a  separate  chapter. 

It  has  been  urged  that,  if  the  conditions  of  endowments  are  not  objections 
strictly  observed,  benefactions  will  cease.  We  cannot  share  in  this  well  foiillcC! 
apprehension.  While  modifying,  if  necessary,  conditions,  we  would 
be  careful  to  preserve  the  distinctive  character  of  each  endowment. 
It  would  be  matter  of  just  reproach  were  endowments  so  thrown 
together  that  the  names  and  memories  of  founders  might  faU  into 
forgetfulness.  But  the  knowledge  that  a  charity  will  be  wisely  super- 
vised, and  adapted  to  changing  conditions  of  society,  cannot  fail  to 
encourage  wise  benefactors  ;  and  if  it  should  operate  as  a  restraint 
upon  eccentricity  and  foolish  vanity,  so  much  the  better.  In  the 
weighty  words  of  the  Oxford  Commissioners  of  1852  :*  '  There  are 
many  motives,  some  mean,  some  noble,  which  lead  men  to  devote 
their  wealth  for  ever  to  what  they  regard  as  a  great  and  durable 
purpose.  A  wise  benefactor  would  be  only  the  more  strongly 
induced  to  bestow  his  wealth  for  the  public  benefit  if  he  had  the 
assurance  that  his  foundation  would  be  so  regulated  from  time  to 
time  by  the  wisdom  of  the  State  that  it  would  never  become,  or 
at  least  not  be  suffered  to  continue,  useless,  or  worse  than  useless, 

•  Eeport,  p.  IGO. 
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but  that  it  would  be  made  to  promote  his  highest  purposes  for 
ever.  The  sight  of  charities  abused,  and  secured  in  their  abuses 
by  being  placed  beyond  any  remedial  power,  would  be  much  more 
likely  to  damp  the  ardour  of  a  philanthropist  than  the  sight  of 
charities  cautiously  and  wisely  reformed.'  And,  in  the  same  spirit, 
the  Universities  (Scotland)  Commissioners  of  182C-30  remark:* 
'  We  are  not  disposed  to  think  that  such  legislative  provision  (i.e. 
power  to  modify  endowments)  would  deter  any  person  from  making 
bequests  to  the  Universities ;  on  the  contrary,  we  are  disposed  to 
think  that  in  many  instances  such  donations  will  be  made  with 
much  greater  confidence  as  to  their  utility,  if  a  power  shall  exist  to 
regulate  the  application  of  such  donations  in  the  manner  that  may 
be  most  useful.' 


*  Eeport,  p.  76. 
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v.— SCHOOL  ENDOWMENTS. 

{Endmimuntsfor  Parochial  {nmo  Public)  Schools,  and  Schools  chiejly 
for  Elementary  Instmiction. — Gi^atvitous  Instruction.) 

The  Hospitals,  as  already  stated,  possess  nearly  one-half  of  the  Endowmenis, 
whole  Endowments  of  Scotland.  Next  to  them  in  value  are  the  ^^^^eflyEieMea. 
School  Endowments,  which  we  have  divided  into  Endowments 
for  Parochial  (now  Public)  Schools,  and  other  schools  in  which 
Elementary  instruction  is  chiefly  given,  and  Endowments  for  Burgh 
and  Grammar  (now  Public)  Schools,  and  other  schools  in  which 
Higher  instruction  is  chiefly  given.  This  division  has  been 
attended  with  difficulty.  In  Scotland  the  old  Parochial  Schools, 
aided  by  bequests,  have  provided  Elementary  and,  to  a  consider- 
able extent  also,  Higher  instruction,  and  the  Burgh  and  Grammar 
Schools  have  provided  Elementary  in  addition  to  Higher  instruc- 
tion ;  and  this  peculiarity  of  the  Scottish  Schools  cannot  be  sup- 
posed to  have  been  omitted  from  the  consideration  of  persons 
bequeathing  money  in  connection  with  them.  To  some  extent, 
therefore,  the  Endowments  treated  of  in  this  chapter,  though 
mainly  left  for  Elementary  instruction,  must  be  regarded  as  partly 
left  for  Higher  instruction,  some  of  them  even  in  express  words ; 
and  in  like  manner,  those  treated  of  in  the  subsequent  chapter, 
though  mainly  left  for  Higher,  may  be  regarded  as  partly  left  for 
Elementary  instruction.  In  these  circumstances  it  is  obviously 
a  matter  of  extreme  difficulty  to  apportion,  even  approximately, 
the  amounts  specially  applicable  to  either  branch  of  education ; 
but  perhaps,  if  we  assign  rather  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  total 
to  Elementary,  and  rather  more  than  one-third  to  Higher  educa- 
tion, we  shall  not  be  far  from  the  truth. 

The  various  purposes  to  which  these  School  Endowments  are  Amount  of 
applied  appear  from  the  following  summary.    Full  details  will  1°^^°"^^,^^^^^^^^ 
be  found  in  the  Appendix,  Vol.  I.  : — 

1.  Endowed   Schools  chiefly  for  Ele- 

mentary Instruction,    .        .        ,  £21,583     3  3''^ 

2.  Addition  to  Salaries  of  Teachers,  chiefly 

in  Parochial  Schools,   .        .        ,       4,556  19  5 


Carry  forward,  £26,140    2  8 

,  *  Of  which,  in  the  four  principal  towns,  £11,726,  68.  7cl.,  exclusive  of  the  Heriot 
Free  Schools  in  EJinturgh, 
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Brought  forward,  £26,140     2  8 

3.  Payment  of  Tees  for  Poor  Children 

in  Parochial  and  other  Schools,     .  4,738    3  2 

4.  School  Bursaries  and  Prizes,  partly  for 

Higher  Instruction,     .        .        .  3,864    4  3 

5.  Educational  purposes  generally,  such 

as  Maintenance  of  Building,  Pur- 

chase  of  Books,  Apparatus,  etc.,     .  1,436    3  7 

£36,178  13  8 

6.  Not  yet  in  operation,  partly  for  Ele- 

mentary,  partly  for   Higher  In- 
struction,   6,800    2  6 

7.  Endowed  Schools  chiefly  for  Higher 

Instruction  (treated  of  in  the  subse- 
quent chapter),   .        .        .        .  16,550  10  4 

Total,     ....  £59,529    6  6 

In  this  table,  the  schools  under  the  first  head  (Endowed 
Schools,  chiefly  Elementary)  are  constituted  by  special  bequest, 
and  are  not  included  among  the  Parochial  (now  Public)  Schools. 
They  are  distinguished  in  the  tables  in  the  Appendix  by  an 
asterisk.  Such  of  them  as  are  in  rural  districts  were  placed 
there  to  supplement  the  old  statutory  system.  The  small  Endow- 
ments under  heads  2  and  3  are  mainly  in  connection  with  the 
Parochial  (now  Public)  Schools  ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  great 
majority,  the  revenue  is  now  payable  to  the  School  Board  of  the 
parish,  under  Section  46  of  the  Education  (Scotland)  Act,  1872. 
The  Endowments  under  heads  4  and  5  are  partly  for  Elementary 
and  partly  for  Higher  instruction,  and,  to  some  extent,  they  also 
come  under  the  operation  of  Section  46  of  the  Education  Act. 
The  Endowments  under  head  6  are  mixed,  but  the  larger  propor- 
tion of  them  may  be  held  to  have  been  left  for  Elementary  Schools ; 
and  those  under  head  7  are  in  the  main,  perhaps  to  the  extent 
of  75  per  cent.,  for  Higher  instruction. 
DifiBcuUy  of  The  most  important  of  the  Endowed  Elementary  Schools  are 
therafrom^those  those  in  Edinburgh  on  the  Heriot  Foundation,  and  those  in 
intended  for  Glasgow.  The  latter  we  considered  to  be  of  so  much  importance 
Education.     as  to  demand  special  investigation  by  our  Assistant  Commissioner. 

In  Glasgow,  if  we  add  bequests  not  yet  in  operation,  £13,784, 
5  s.  Od.  per  annum  is  available  for  Elementary  education,  exclusive 
of  the  Hutcheson  Foundation. 
Gratuitous         It  is  in  connection  with  schools  of  this  class  that  the  question 
fhiefly  hTcon-  of  the  effect  of  gratuitous  instruction  is  brought  most  prominently 
nection  with   ^jefoie  US,  although  it  also  presents  itself  in  connection  with  those 
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Higher  Schools  which  have  an  Elementary  department,  such  as  the  Elementary 
Madras  College,  St.  Andrews,  and  DoUar  Academy. 

By  many  of  these  endowments  provision  is  made  for  the  partial  Combined  with 
maintenance  or  clothing,  or  for  the  advancement  in  life,  as  well  able  obje"ltl!'or 
as  education,  of  young  persons.     A  still  greater  number  are  j^iJ^ 
clogged  with  restrictions  confining  the  benefits  to  certain  classes, 
—as  the  freemen  or  burgesses  of  towns,— or  giving  a  preference 
to  certain  names  or  to  the  relations  of  the  founders. 

^  In  this  class  of  educational  charities  there  is  generaUy  a  con-  For  the  benefit 
dition  that  they  are  for  the  benefit  of  the  inhabitants  of  certain  i^c^^es" 
towns,  parishes,  and,  in  some  instances,  of  counties  or  larger 
divisions ;  and  these  restrictions  are  also  accompanied  by  the  direct 
or  implied  condition  of  poverty.  There  are,  however,  some  impor-  Excepti 
tant  exceptions  to  this  last  condition.  The  funds  of  the  Endowed 
School  at  Fochabers  were,  under  the  terms  of  the  trust,  'to 
be  employed  in  establishing  a  free  school  for  the  use  of  the 
parishes  of  Bellie  and  Ordifish ; '  and  in  the  case  of  Closeburn 
School  or  Wallace  Hall  Academy,  the  object  of  the  foundation 
was  'to  teach  the  whole  children  of  the  united  parishes  of 
Closeburn  and  Dalgarno,  and  that  gratis  and  without  fee  or 
reward.'  But  the  great  majority  are  charitable  bequests  to 
meet  the  inability  of  parents  to  pay  for  the  expenses  of  educa- 
tion. In  some  instances  the  intention  of  the  founder  is 
expressed  in  somewhat  vague  terms,— as  in  the  case  of  Dollar, 
where  the  large  sum  of  £90,000  was  bequeathed  for  a  'charity 
or  school  for  the  poor  of  the  parish  of  Dollar  and  shire  of  Clack- 
mannan.' Under  the  large  discretion  left  with  the  trustees,  a 
school  was  established,  and  the  children  of  parishioners  whose 
income  is  under  £50  per  annum  are  admitted  gratis;  the  surplus 
being  employed,  under  legal  advice,  to  which  we  shall  afterwards 
refer,  in  establishing  a  seminary  for  Secondary  education. 

The  condition  of  poverty,  from  its  nature,  admits  of  a  variety  claims  of 
of  interpretations,  according  to  the  land  of  education  which  the  ^'overty. 
founder  had  in  view.  A  poor  scholar  may  belong  to  the  humblest 
class,  or  to  poor  or  decayed  parents  of  higher  condition.  But  a 
great  proportion  of  the  benefactions  we  are  now  considering  are 
not  liable  to  the  reproach  of  vagueness.  The  nature  of  the  poverty 
it  is  proposed  to  relieve  is  generaUy  specified,  as  in  the  case  of 
orphans,  or  the  children  of  those  who  have  fallen  into  distress,  or 
who  are  unable  to  pay  for  the  support  or  education  of  their 
children.  Indeed,  in  many  cases  the  amount  of  the  endowment 
sufficiently  indicates  the  kind  of  poverty  it  is  proposed  to  relieve 
and  the  education  to  be  provided,  as  in  the  case  of  small  allowances 
for  the  payment  of  fees  at  Parochial  Schools. 

Some  of  these  foundations  are  of  considerable  amount,  as  in 
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Euudrtfous'  the  important  group  coiinoctecl  with  the  city  of  Glasgow.  In  the 
Glasgow.  °f      ^l^i^P  Bequest,  Fife,  the  fund  was  originally  destined  for 

a  limited  number  of  children  who, '  from  the  poverty  of  their 
parents  or  guardians,  are  the  most  likely  to  be  deprived  of  tliat 
blessing'  of  education,  under  strict  injunction  that  'none  wlio  are 
in  circumstances  to  enable  them  to  procure  education  for  their 
children  shall  be  admitted  to  the  benefit'  of  the  foundation; 
but,  owing  to  the  increase  of  the  funds  beyond  what  appears  to 
have  entered  into  the  contemplation  of  the  founder,  it  has  become 
the  means  of  supplying  free  education  to  a  large  proportion  of 
the  population  of  the  district,  including  many  not  of  the  class 
which  it  was  intended  to  benefit. 
Edinburgh.'        The  Heriot  Foundation  Schools  in  Edinburgh  constitute  a 
class  by  themselves,  as  dependent  on  an  Act  of  Parliament.  By 
the  statute  of  1836,  the  trustees  of  the  Hospital  were  empowered 
to  apply  the  surplus  funds  in  erecting  schools  for  the  children 
of  deceased  burgesses  and  freemen  of  Edinburgh  in  poor  circum- 
stances, or  for  poor  citizens  or  inhabitants  of  Edinburgh  when 
there  are  not  sufficient  applications  from  the  former. 
Altered  stete       It  may  be  observed  generally  with  regard  to  this  class  of 
opimononthe  foundation,  aud  the  remark  applies  more  particularly  to  those 
tu\toTs*Educa-  connected  with  the  country  districts,  that  at  the  time  when  many 
tion.  of  these  bequests  took  effect,  free  education  was  a  great  boon. 

The  large  number  of  foundations  for  the  payment  of  fees  in 
Parochial  Schools  is  sufficient  proof  of  tliis.  With  the  change  of 
circumstances  in  the  condition  of  the  working  classes,  an  altered 
state  of  public  opinion  has  arisen,  and  the  numbers  who  are  under 
an  inability  to  pay  are  very  much  reduced. 

We  are  not  prepared  to  apply  any  general  principle  which 
would  put  an  end  entirely  to  free  education.  There  are  many 
above  those  who  seek  parochial  relief  who  find  great  difficulty 
in  defraying  the  cost  of  their  children's  education ;  and  we  think 
that  charitable  endowments  for  the  payment  of  fees  may  be 
employed  to  a  moderate  extent  in  aiding  such  persons.  At 
When  iudis-    the  Same   time,  we   are  strongly   of  opinion  that,  wherever 

criminate  it  is         ,  .    .     ,  ,      .  . ,   .  .  .         .      . ,  , 

pernicious.      such  aid  IS  ind%sGrim%natelij  given,  it  is  pernicious  m  its  enects. 

And  this  must  always  be  the  case  where  the  number  to  be 
benefited  bears  an  undue  proportion  to  the  population  of  the 
district  benefited  by  the  endowment ;  and  it  is  chiefly  against 
this  class  of  cases  that  the  evidence  before  us  is  directed. 
Those  who  administer  such  funds  should  be  required  to  exercise 
effective  discrimination. 
Case  of  the  It  has  been  stated  that  we  have  in  the  Heriot  Free  Schools, 
tion  Schools.  Edinburgh,  an  example  of  free  education  on  a  large  scale  which 
is  not  attended  with  the  evils  which  usually  flow  from  gratuitous 
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instriiction — at  least,  so  far  as  regularity  of  attendance  on  the 
part  of  the  children  is  concerned,  and  a  proper  appreciation  of 
their  privilege  on  the  part  of  the  parents.    But  it  has  to  be  borne 
in  mind  that  these  schools  enjoy  tlie  reputation  of  being  the  most 
efficient  elementary  schools  in  the  city,  and  that  the  pressure  for 
admission  on  this  ground  alone  is  consequently  great.  Taking 
advantage  of  the  privilege  which  they  have  to  bestow,  the  Gover- 
nors reserve  the  right  of  dismissing  pupils  who  are  irregular  or 
inattentive.    It  can  be  readHy  understood,  that  where  the  schools 
are  good,  this  check  on  the  evils  of  a  gratuitous  system  will  be 
adequate.    We  do  not  think  that  this  favourable  case  should 
alter  the  opinion  to  which  we  have  been  led  by  the  evidence  laid 
before  us.    The  evidence  given  before  our  Commission  confirms, 
in  our  opinion,  the  conclusion  at  which  the  Education  (Scotland) 
Commission,  1864,  arrived  as  to  the  injurious  tendency  of  Views  of  tho 
such  education  when  it  is  indiscriminate,  and  as  to  the  ex- coiSlsron 
pediency  of  requuing  fees  to  be  taken  as  a  rule  in  all  endowed  °^ 
or  charity  schools  in  the  country.     The  subject  is  discussed 
fully  in  their  General  Eeport    on  economical  as  well  as  moral 
grounds.     They  urge  strongly  the  inexpediency  of  sacrificing 
this  source  of  revenue  by  conferring  the  benefits  of  free  educa- 
tion on  large  numbers  who  are  quite  able  to  pay  a  moderate 
fee,  and  thus  limiting  the  benefit  which  such  institutions  would 
otherwise  confer.    But  the  system  is  more  emphatically  condemned 
as  lowering  the  tone  in  schools  where  the  practice  prevails,  and 
leading,  as  a  general  rule,  to  irregularity  of  attendance  on  the 
part  of  the  children.     They  conclude  their  remarks  with  the 
recommendation  that  a  power  should  be  entrusted  to  the  Board 
of  Education,  which  they  proposed  to  establish,  to  dii'ect  school 
fees  to  be  exacted  in  all  endowed  and  charity  schools  in  the 
country.     Public  opinion  has  expressed  itself  so  strongly  in 
support  of  these  views,  that  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  most 
important  applications  which  were  made  to  the  Home  Secretary 
for  Provisional  Orders — by  the  Edinburgh  Merchant  Company, 
by  the  trustees  of  Heriot's  Hospital,  Hutcheson's  Hospital,  and 
Bathgate  Academy — under  the  Endowed  Institutions  (Scotland) 
Act,  power  is  asked  to  take  fees,  on  the  express  ground  of  the 
growing  feeling  throughout  Scotland  against  gratuitous  instruc- 
tion, except  in  cases  of  unavoidable  misfortune,  as  diminishing 
the  independence  of  the  recipients. 

The  trustees  of  Hutcheson's  Hospital,  in  their  petition,  ask  Opinions  of 
for  a  discretionary  power  in  the  following  terms: — 'As  respects  HutcSon's 
affording  gratuitous  education,  the  patrons  consider  that  while  ^^^P'*^^- 
this  may  have  an  injurious  tendency  in  diminishing  the  self- 

•  Pp.  168-163. 
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Examples  of 
success  in  tak- 
ing fees  in 
Schools  pre- 
viously Gra- 
tuitouH. 


Opinions 
adverse  to 
Gratuitous 
Instruction. 


respect  and  independence  of  recipients  wlio  may  or  should  be  able 
to  pay  for  the  education  of  their  children,  there  are  many  per- 
sons (especially  widows)  by  whom  the  payment  of  fees  would  be 
seriously  felt ;  and  accordingly  the  patrons  desire  to  have  discre- 
tionary power  to  charge  or  not  such  fees  as  they  may  consider 
reasonable,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  parents  or 
guardians  of  the  children.  Even  a  moderate  fee  from  children 
whose  parents  are  able  to  pay  will  enable  the  patrons  to  extend 
the  usefulness  of  the  Institution.'  In  the  case  of  Bathgate 
Academy,  and  in  the  Merchant  Company's  Schools,  the  trus- 
tees, in  their  Provisional  Order,  got  power  to  exact  fees. 

In  the  views  to  which  we  have  referred  we  concur ;  and  we 
believe  them  to  be  prevalent  among  the  labouring  classes  as 
well  as  among  those  of  higher  education.  Eemarkable  instances 
were  brought  before  ns  of  successful  experiments  in  taking  fees 
in  schools  where  the  teaching  had  been  previously  gratuitous, 
resulting  in  increased  attendance  on  the  part  of  scholars.  Thus, 
Mr.  Boyd  *  informs  us  that  when  the  Governors  of  GiUespie's 
School — a  charitable  foundation  in  Edinburgh — decided  upon 
charging  a  small  fee,  the  effect  was  to  increase  the  number  who 
attended  the  school. 

We  would  refer  also  to  the  evidence  given  by  the  Eev.  Dr. 
Cochrane,  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  Cupar  Academy,  describing 
the  success  which  attended  the  establishment  of  the  Kirkgate 
School  in  the  same  town : — 

'  I  may  mention  that  the  Kirkgate  School  was  set  agoing  originally  by 
myself,  and  was  intended  to  replace  a  school  which  was  very  offensive  to 
me,  viz.  what  was  called  the  Charity  School.  I  thought  there  was  no  need 
for  a  charity  school.  There  were  private  means  by  which  individuals 
could  be  suppUed  with  education  who  needed  it,  independently  of  bearing 
that  name,  and  the  principle  of  the  school  I  helped  to  establish  was,  that 
they  should  pay  a  Httle,  however  Uttle.  To  show  how  it  worked,  I  may 
state  that  previously  our  kirk-session  had  educated  about  90  scholars 
gratuitously  every  year,  but  after  that  school  was  opened  the  number 
sank  from  90  to  20,  showing  that  the  great  mass  of  the  people  wished 
rather  to  pay  a  little  than  not  to  pay  at  all.  Accordingly,  that  school 
really  raised  a  feeling  of  independence  on  the  part  of  the  parents  which 
did  not  exist  before,  and  I  would  be  very  sorry  indeed  to  see  the  funds  of 
the  academy  wasted  upon  encouraging  gratuitous  education.'  f 

The  answer  of  the  Eev.  Dr.  Gray,  J  one  of  the  trustees  of 
Heriot's  Hospital,  points  out  the  inconvenience  which  arises  to 
families  from  the  existence  of  privileged  schools  in  the  same 
locality  with  other  fee-paying  schools. 

On  the  injurious  tendency  of  gratuitous  instruction,  we  also 
refer  to  the  remarks  of  the  masters  of  the  Madras  College,  St. 
Andrews,  in  their  reply  to  our  circular,  and  of  the  trustees  of  the 


•  Evidence,  404. 
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same  institution,*  and  to  the  evidence  of  two  members  of  the 
same  trust  given  before  us  jf  to  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Gumming  and 
of  Mr.  Jolly,  two  of  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  of  Schools  also, 
with  reference  to  the  Heriot  Foundation  Schools,  to  the  evidence  of 
Dr.  Bedford  and  of  Bailie  Tawse.§  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the 
latter  places  the  question  entirely  on  moral  grounds  :  '  I  am  in 
favour  of  taking-  fees,  but  not  with  the  main  object  of  providing 
additional  revenue ;  but  when  the  parents  of  children  are  able  to 
pay  for  education,  it  is  good  for  the  children  and  the  parents  that 
they  should  pay  a  certain  sum.'  "We  desire  to  draw  attention  to  this 
answer,  because  a  difference  of  opinion  exists  among  the  trustees 
of  this  great  institution  on  the  subject.  The  views  of  the  minority  opposing 
who  dissented  from  the  proposal  to  apply  for  powers  to  take  fees  JamTsubjSt. 
were  represented  before  our  Commission  by  Bailie  Lewis,  f  who 
contends  that  there  are  few  of  the  working  classes  to  whom  the 
payment  of  fees,  when  there  are  several  members  in  a  family, 
would  not  be  an  onerous  burden.  The  claims  of  the  working 
classes  of  Edinburgh  to  the  free  education  provided  by  the  Heriot 
Foundation  Schools  were  further  pressed  upon  us  by  a  deputation 
from  the  Edinburgh  Trades  Council. It  was  af&rmed  by  them 
that  the  Act  of  1836  was  intended  to  benefit  the  poorest  of  the 
lower  or  working  classes,  while  they  disavowed  any  desire  on  their 
own  part  to  send  their  children  to  the  schools,  except  when  they  felt 
the  pinch  of  poverty,  and  were  unable  to  educate  their  children  pro- 
perly. They  also  considered  that  the  levying  of  fees  in  these  schools 
was  contrary  to  the  will  of  George  Heriot,  and  that  the  fees  would 
not  compensate  for  the  bad  feeling  that  would  exist  in  a  school 
composed  of  paying  and  non-paying  pupils.  We  cannot  concur 
in  the  opinion  that  to  take  fees  from  some  of  the  pupils  in  these 
schools  would  be  contrary  to  Heriot's  will ;  and  we  believe  that  the  . 
apprehension  of  bad  feeling  arising  between  paying  and  non-paying 
pupils  is  altogether  illusory.  Our  conclusion  is,  that  the  evidence 
of  the  injurious  tendency  of  gratuitous  education,  when  applied 
indiscriminately  to  large  numbers  of  the  working  classes,  coming, 
as  the  statements  do,  from  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  practical 
work  of  education,  and  who  have  seen  its  operation,  largely  out- 
weighs the  opposite  opinion  on  this  subject.  This  opinion  is 
strongly  supported  by  the  statements  of  the  Assistant  Commis- 
sioners to  the  Education  (Scotland)  Commission,  1864;  ft  and 
in  reference  to  this  matter  we  would  point  out  a  fact  of  no  small 
importance  in  connection  with  the  financial  welfare  of  these  Advantoges^to 
schools.    The  collection  of  fees  constitutes  a  claim  for  Parlia-  schools  front 

•  Second  Keport,  pp.  587-8.         t  Evidence,  5964.         t  'j>-  V^.H'i'J'^^^-  changes. 
§  lb.  615,  2962.  i  lb.  3168-3172.  •»  Jb.  6807,  6881. 

ft  Special  Reports,  p.  15. 
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Free  Schools 
may  extend 
their  sphere 
of  usefulness. 


The  public 
provision  for 
Elementaiy 
Education  has 
superseded 
many  of  these 
Schools. 


mentaiy  grant  of  an  amount  at  least  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
fees  collected.  To  this  extent  the  school  fund  is  relieved,  and, 
in  consideration  of  the  grant,  the  schools  enjoy  the  benefit  of 
inspection.  This  additional  source  of  income  would  enable  the 
trustees  to  extend  the  benefits  of  the  foundation,  by  putting  higher 
instruction  within  reach  of  the  more  promising  pupils,  by  giving  it 
gratuitously  as  a  reward,  or  by  lowering  the  fees.  Referring  to 
this  subject,  the  Education  (Scotland)  Commissioners  say: — * 

'If  an  adequate  number  of  good  schools,  with  moderate  fees,  were 
established  in  large  towns,  the  parents  of  the  poorer  sort  would  take  ad- 
vantage of  them,  and  thus  secure  a  better  education  for  their  children. 
In  towns,  therefore,  the  want  of  an  adequate  number  of  efficient  schools, 
where  moderate  fees  are  charged,  is  one  of  the  evils  which  requires  a 
remedy.  It  may  be  that  there  is  at  present  accommodation  enough  in 
schools  furnishing  a  gratuitous  education ;  but  very  many  are  unwilling 
to  accept  eleemosynary  aid  who  would  take  advantage  of  schools  where 
reasonable  fees  were  charged.' 

We  do  not  doubt  that  the  Education  (Scotland)  Act,  1872,  will 
do  much  to  give  practical  effect  to  this  suggestion,  and  that  the  rates 
to  be  levied,  aided  by  the  Parliamentary  grants,  will  reduce  the  cost 
of  education  in  our  large  towns.  The  free  schools  already  existing 
might  aid  in  this  work  by  admitting  children  at  moderate  fees,  and 
thereby  extend  their  usefulness.  It  seems  clear  that,  if  Endowed 
or  Charity  schools  are  to  take  a  part  in  the  public  teaching  of  the 
country,  they  should  be  placed  on  the  same  footing  with  other 
Elementary  schools,  and  be  open  to  children  whose  parents  can 
afford  to  pay  a  moderate  fee  ;  and  further,  that  the  claims  for  free 
teaching  should  be  strictly  limited,  according  to  the  intention  of 
the  founders,  to  cases  of  merit  or  of  unavoidable  misfortune. 

In  making  this  recommendation,  we  do  not  lose  sight  of 
the  fact  that  many  foundations  for  free  Elementary  education 
are  supplying  the  whole  wants  of  the  localities  in  which  they  are 
placed,  and  occupy  ground  which  would  otherwise  be  filled  by 
schools  under  the  recent  statute ;  and  it  may  be  reasonably  con- 
tended that  a  state  of  things  has  arisen  which  did  not  enter  into 
the  views  of  the  founders,  who  acted  at  a  time  when  a  very 
scanty,  and,  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  no  public  provision 
was  made  for  the  education  of  the  people,  and  that  the  State  has 
a  right,  now  that  there  is  statutory  provision  for  the  whole 
country,  to  revise  the  application  of  these  endowments,  with  a 
view  to  meet  the  more  pressing  educational  wants  of  the  day. 
It  has  been  urged  upon  us  by  certain  witnesses,  that  it  would 
be  no  departure  from  the  intention  of  the  original  founders,  now 
that  a  public  provision  exists  for  Elementary  instruction,  were 


•  Third  Beport,  p.!.22. 
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these  fimds  wholly  applied  to  higher  education,  and  that  this 
principle  should  be  applied  without  reserve  to  all  Elementary 
endowments. 

Such  an  application  of  bequests  of  this  land  has  to  someTbis  is  recog- 
extent  received  the  sanction  of  law  in  the  case  of  endow- 46^0?  fheEdu- 
ments  held  in  trust  by  School  Boards  for  Parochial  or  Burgh 
Schools,  and  authority  is  given  by  section  46  of  the  Education 
(Scotland)  Act,  1872,  to  apply  such  funds,  with  the  consent  of 
the  Board  of  Education,  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  Schools 
by  raising  the  standard  of  instruction  or  otherwise.  We  are  of 
opinion  that  what  is  now  only  permissive  should  be  made  impera- 
tive in  all  parishes  in  which  the  education  rate  does  not  exceed 
3d.  per  pound  on  the  annual  value  of  the  assessable  rental. 
There  are  educational  endowments  also,  imconnected  with  the 
Public  Schools,  which  might  in  many  cases  be  advantageously 
devoted  to  the  Higher  instruction  of  the  districts  to  which  they 
belong ;  but  looking  to  the  extent  and  variety  of  all  the  en- 
dowments which  are  more  or  less  applicable  to  Elementary 
education,  we  cannot  recommend  so  great  an  interference  with 
existing  arrangements  as  to  insist  on  the  universal  application  of 
funds  left  for  Elementary  to  the  purposes  of  Higher  instruction. 

While  we  hesitate  to  recommend  any  compulsory  measures  Some  public 
further  than  those  referred  to  above,  having  in  view  the  applica-  thesTschoois is 
tion  of  Elementary  School  endowments  to  Higher  instruction,  ^of^''*^^ '"'"''^ 
we  are  of  opinion  that  in  all  cases  where  an  endowed  school 
occupies  ground  which  would  otherwise  be  supplied  by  a  public 
school  under  the  Education  Act,  the  community  have  a  right  to 
exercise  as  much  supervision  as  may  afford  security  for  the 
efficiency  of  the  schools.    That  some  such  supervision  is  urgently 
called  for  may  be  presumed  from  the  facts  which  came  under 
the  notice  of  the  Education  (Scotland)  Commission,  1864.  The 
Eeport  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners  to  that  Commission  on 
the  state  of  Education  in  the  Country  Districts  of  Scotland  con- 
tains the  following  remarks  bearing  on  our  inquiry : — * 

'  There  are  throughout  the  country  a  great  many  small  endowments  or  Views  of  the 
bequests  which  go  to  augment  the  school  income  derived  from  other  "'^^^'f  ners'or" 
sources ;  bat  as  these  do  not  exercise  any  particular  influence  upon  the  i864^on  this 
general  character  of  the  school  which  is  fortunate  enough  to  enjoy  them,  subject, 
we  have  taken  little  notice  of  them.    Sometimes  they  are  given  to  the 
teacher  without  any  equivalent  on  his  side ;  sometimes  they  are  specially 
allotted  to  the  teaching  of  so  many  poor  children,  and  left  in  the  hands 
of  the  minister  and  kirk-session  for  that  purpose;  sometimes  for  the 
clothing  and  teaching  of  the  children ;  sometimes  for  the  payment  of  half 
the  fees  of  a  proportion  of  the  children. 

'  These  endowments  vary  from  £l  or  £2  to  £10  or  £15,  and  are  met 
•  Beport  on  the  State  of  Education  in  the  Oountry  District  of  Scotland,  p.  94. 
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with  in  most  counties ;  but  as  the  character  of  the  schools  is  not  affected 
by  them,  it  is  unnecessary  to  do  more  than  allude  to  their  existence 
There  are,  again,  in  Ayrshire,  Kirkcudbright,  and  Lanark,  in  our  selected 
counties,  the  Ferguson  Bequest,  in  Aberdeen  the  Milne  Bequest  and  in 
that  county  and  in  Banff  and  Moray  the  Dick  Bequest,  which,  especially 
the  latter,  do  materially  afl"ect  the  character  of  the  schools.  We  have 
already  mentioned  the  Milne,  and  shall  have  something  to  say  about  the 
other  two  further  on  in  the  Eeport.  At  present  we  have  only  fourteen 
schools  to  mention.  These  were  in  the  counties  of  Aberdeen  Dumfries 
Berwick,  Kirkcudbright^  Nairn,  Perth,  and  Stirling.  ' 

'  Three  of  these  schools  are  free,  and  the  children  are  taught  gratui- 
tously at  them.  These  three  schools  were  all  examined,  and  none  of 
theni  were  satisfactory.  In  two  the  children  appeared  to  learn  httle  or 
nothmg.  Four  only  of  the  endowed  schools  were  under  Government 
inspection.  These  schools  drew  from  theii-  endowments  £110  16s  7d 
in  all,  and  from  the  Privy  Council  £103,  3s.  4d.  The  three  that  were 
exammed  were  satisfactory. 

_  '  The  funds  from  which  the  endowments  are  paid  are  generally  vested 
m  the  minister  and  kirk- session  of  the  parish,  or  in  two  or  more  mmisters 
and  others  in  neighbouring  parishes ;  and  with  them,  as  trustees  the 
appomtment  generally  rests.  Theii-  appointments  are  not  always  successful 
In  one  school  the  truster  vested  the  money  from  which  the  endowment 
was  to  be  paid  in  the  ministers  and  kirk-session  of  the  Established  Church 
of  the  parish,  but  the  first  election  was  so  bad  that  he  altered  his  will 
before  his  death,  and  provided  expressly  that  the  minister  and  kirk-session 
should  have  no  control  over  the  school,  but  the  appointment  of  the  teacher 
and  the  management  of  the  school  should  be  in  the  hands  of  all  the  house- 
holders m  the  village.    This  was  before  the  Disruption.    Practically  the 
management  now  devolves  upon  two  United  Presbyterian  and  one  Free 
Church  minister,  who  appear  to  work  harmoniously.    The  present  teacher 
is  certificated,  and  the  school  was  satisfactory.    When  the  electing  body 
appoint  a  certificated  teacher,  and  when  the  school  is  inspected  by  Govern- 
ment, these  endowed  schools  are  not  less  efficient  than  the  average 
parochial  or  Free  Church  schools ;  but  when  the  school  is  not  inspected 
the  endowments  are  liable  to  great  abuse.    The  tenure  is  generally  ad 
vitam  aid  culpavi,  sometimes  ad  vitam  only,  so  that  the  teacher  knows  that 
once  he  is  appointed  he  may  do  exactly  as  much  or  as  Httle  as  he  pleases. 
He  has  got  a  smecure,  out  of  which  he  cannot  be  removed.    The  trustees 
can  do  no  harm  to  him.    The  presbytery  are  powerless.    If  the  school  is 
free,  he  is  independent  of  fees,  and  does  not  care  whether  he  has  pupils  or 
not ;  the  fewer  the  better  for  him.    He  may  be  unpopular  in  the  parish, 
and  looked  upon  by  all  his  neighbours  as  worthless,  unconscientious,  and 
hardly  honest,  but  he  does  not  care  for  the  small  parochial  opinion. 
Public  opinion  cannot  penetrate  into  the  remote  districts,  and  if  he  be  a 
plausible  man,  he  may  secure  the  goodwill  of  one  or  two  of  the  leading 
heritors,  and  feel  himself  independent  of  the  disHke  or  disapproval  of  the 
workmg  people  whose  children  he  ought  to  educate.    Some  of  the  local 
endowments  m  the  country  are  abused  in  this  way,  and  there  seems  to  be 
no  remedy  for  such  cases.  If  inspection  could  be  made  imperative  in  these 
schools,  even  if  the  salary  was  not  affected  by  it,  something  could  be 
done.    No  teacher,  however  demoralized  he  might  be  by  idleness,  would 
like  to  see  his  school  disgraced  before  the  official  inspection.    And  this  is 
one  reason  against  the  system  of  refusing  Privy  Council  grants  to  endowed 
schools.    The  annual  visit  of  the  inspector  would  be  a  good  check  upon 
the  open  abuse  of  endowments.' 
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Since  the  above  remarks  ^vere  written,  tlie  Education  (Scotland)  The  necessity 
Act,  1872,  lias  imposed  on  School  Boards  the  duty  of  taking  into rnspSn"^"° 
consideration  '  the  extent  and  quality '  of  the  existing  provision  for  - 
supplying  the  educational  requirements  of  each  parish  or  burgh. 
These  duties  will  no  doubt  be  conscientiously  discharged,  and 
gross  and  glaring  cases  of  deficiency  in  the  existing  means  will 
not  be  overlooked.    School  Boards  cannot,  however,  be  expected 
to  meet  cases  such  as  are  referred  to  in  the  aljove  extract 
from  the  Eeport  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners,  nor  do  they 
afford  security  that  such  schools  will  maintain  their  proper 
place  in  the  educational  system  of  the  country.     The  in- 
quiry into  the  Educational  Endowments  of  Scotland  as  well 
as  England  has  afforded  evidence  of  the  dangers  to  which  such 
trusts  are  liable ;  and  when  any  relaxation      vigilance  on  the 
part  of  the  trustees  entails  serious  injury  to  che  community,  it 
seems  fitting  that  security  should  be  taken  by  a  public  inspec-  • 
tion  against  the  schools  under  their  charge  faUing  below  the 
standard  of  other  public  and  inspected  schools  in  the  same  neigh-  " 
bourhood.    The  recommendation  which  we  have  made  elsewhere, 
that  in  all  free  schools  fees  should  be  charged  from  those  who 
can  pay  them,  and  Parliamentary  grants  sought  for,  would  secure, 
if  universaUy  adopted,  the  supervision  which  we  think  necessary.' 
We  are  also  of  opinion  that  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  provide, 
at  the  expense  of  the  endowment  of  these  schools,  an  advanced 
kind  of  Elementary  instruction  for  the  pupHs  at  a  very  moderate 
cost,  so  as  to  secui-e  prolonged  attendance  at  school.    The  fees 
which  under  these  recommendations  will  be  henceforth  charged, 
and  the  contribution  to  be  made  to  the  school  fund  from  Parlia- 
mentary grants,  furnish  the  means  of  carrying  out  this  suggestion. 

We  would  also  point  out  that,  apart  from  making  provision  Suggestions  as 
for  the  higher  branches,  there  are  many  objects  beyond  the  scope  wWcravan- 
of  ordinary  current  expenditure  to  which  such  funds  might  be  weU  ^^^^J^j^el  ""^^ 
appHed,  with  a  view  to  give  tlie  highest  efaciency  to  Elementary 
teaching.    Some  valuable  suggestions  to  that  effect  are  offered 
by  the  Endowed  Schools  Commissioners  for  England  in  a  paper 
appended  to  their  Eeport.     It  is  there  proposed  to  empower 
the  governors  to  apply  the  income  of  their  endowment  to 
exhibitions  for  meritorious  scholars ;   to  providing  a  lending 
library  or  more  expensive  apparatus  than  could  "be  afforded 
without  the  aid  of  the  endowment ;  to  giving  evening  lectures  or 
classes ;  or  to  aiding  the  games  and  exercises  of  the  scholars.  This 
recommendation  has  received  the  sanction  of  Parliament  in  many 
of  the  schemes  submitted  by  the  English  Commission.    The  first  of 
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these  piTiposes,  i.e.  the  establishment  of  exhibitions  or  bursaries 
to  be  held  at  the  Public  Schools,  we  think  of  especial  importance, 
and  a  most  beneficial  application  of  the  endowments  we  are  now 
dealing  with.  These  exhibitions  should  be  given  so  as  to  enable 
children  of  promise  to  remain  longer  at  school  than  might  other- 
wise be  in  their  power,  and  thus  obtain  a  complete  Elementary- 
education.  Such  an  application  of  these  endowments  would  be 
in  strict  accordance  with  the  purposes  to  which  they  were  des- 
tined, and  would  be  a  real  benefit  to  the  deserving  poor.  Con- 
sidering that  these  exhibitions  would  be  held  by  the  very  young, 
it  would  not,  perhaps,  be  expedient  that  they  should  be  awarded 
solely  by  competitive  examination.  But  School  Boards  might 
safely  be  trusted  to  ascertain  the  promise  which  alone  should  give 
a  claim  to  them,  partly  by  examination,  partly  by  reports  from 
teachers,  and  other  similar  sources  of  information. 
Sec^46°of°^  In  brief,  we  would  recommend  generally  that  facilities  should 
Education  be  given  to  trustees  of  endowments  not  falling  under  Sec.  46  of 
may  be°ex-  the  Act,  to  depart  from  the  strict  letter  of  the  trust  in  favour  of 
tended.  higher  education  when  the  circumstances  of  the  locality  justify 
such  application. 

The  measures  here  proposed  will  have  to  be  supplemented  in 
many  cases  by  a  revision  of  trusts,  but  we  defer  any  remarks 
on  this  subject  till  the  conclusion  of  this  review  of  the  different 
classes  of  educational  foundations. 
These  Schools     We  are  of  opinion  that  advantage  would  in  many  cases  arise 
cases,  to  be     from  the  amalgamation  of  trusts  with  each  other  or  with  the  School 
^th  Pubuf  ^oa^cl  of  the  parish  or  burgh  in  which  such  trusts  exist.  The 
Schools.        same  reason  which  led  Parliament  to  give  facilities  for  the  trans- 
ference of  existing  schools  supported  by  contributions  or  dona- 
tions, should   apply  to  all  schools  supported  by  endowments. 
It  might  assist  the  amalgamation  were  trustees  empowered  not 
only  to  divest  themselves  of  trusts  altogether,  but  to  enter  upon 
terms  of  union,  by  which  the  trust  might  be  constituted  under 
joint  management. 

Endowmentsj  In  the  preceding  remarks  we  have  had  specially  in  view  the 
Educational  Endowments  of  Glasgow,  which  comprise  the  largest 
group  of  Free  or  Charity  Schools  in  Scotland.  They  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners  to  the  Education 
(Scotland)  Commission,  1864,  and  are  treated  of  in  theii'  Eeport 
generally  under  the  head  of  Charity  and  Endowed  Schools.  In 
the  latter  class  are  comprised  schools  in  which  fees  are  charged, 
the  endowment  being  applied  in  aid  of  the  salary  of  the  master. 
To  this  class  of  endowment  also  belongs  the  Bell  Fund,  which 
is  distributed  in  equal  sums  among  certain  sessional  schools  of 
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CTlasgow.  In  our  chapter  on  General  Bequests,  some  remarks 
"vvill  be  found  which  seem  applicable  to  all  endowments  of  this 
nature.  We  are  of  opinion  that  they  should  be  distributed  with 
discrimination,  and  under  conditions  such  as  those  which  regulate 
the  Dick  Bequest. 

The  bulk  of  the  Glasgow  endowments  are  included  in  the  Chiefly 
class  of  Charity  or  Free  Schools.    The  revenue  applied  to  these 
is  estimated  by  us  at  £13,784,   15s.,  independently  of  the 
Hutcheson's  Kospital  Schools ;  and  there  are,  in  addition,  some 
important  endowments  which  have  not  yet  come  into  operation. 

The  Assistant  Commissioners  to  the  Education  (Scotland)  Com- 
mission, 1864,  made  some  discriminating  remarks  on  the  different 
schools  which  came  under  their  review.  We  iiivite  attention  to 
them,  because  they  influenced  us  in  pressing  for  a  more  full  in- 
vestigation as  to  the  practical  working  of  these  charities  : — 

'  In  the  best  of  these  schools  the  education  is  as  good  as  in  the  sessional  views  of  As- 
schools.    Theu'  funds  allow  the  employment  of  an  adequate  staff  of  well-  sistant  Com  - 
trained  teachers.    The  accommodation  of  all  may  be  described  as  good,  EducaVon 
Those  of  them,  however,  where  only  one  teacher  has  the  whole  charge  Commission  o 
are  not  nearly  so  efficient  as  sessional  schools.    The  class  of  children  at  1^64. 
the  chai'ity  schools  is  certainly  not  the  poorest  and  most  destitute.  They 
are  mostly  the  children  of  respectable  labouring  people.     On  the  whole, 
however,  the  managers  carry  out  the  intentions  of  theh  founders,  and 
those  who  enjoy  the  benefit  of  them  are  generally  in  such  circumstances 
that  the  free  education  of  one  or  more  of  their  children  is  a  great  boon 
and  relief. 

'  Nor  could  we  discover  that  the  accepting  of  such  aid  had  the  bad 
effect  that  some  persons  might  expect  to  find.  The  relations  between  the 
teachers  and  the  children  seemed  to  us  quite  as  cordial  as  in  ordinaiy 
schools.  In  not  a  few  cases,  where  we  made  inqumes,  we  found  that  the 
parents  looked  on  the  schools  much  in  the  same  fight  as  persons  in  the 
upper  and  middle  classes  regard  those  endowed  schools  in  England 
where  a  free,  or  partially  free,  education  is  given.  The  bequests  had  been 
made,  they  said  in  substance,  especially  for  their  behoof,  and  were  neither  * 
more  nor  less  than  legacies  which  they  were  entitled  to  -enjoy.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  private  adventure  schools,  the  mission  schools,  and  some 
of  the  sessional  schools,  complained  that  the  charities  injured  them,  and 
that  many  persons  quite  able  to  pay  school-fees  took  advantage  of  them. 
In  one  or  two  cases,  also,  the  teachers  in  the  charity  schools  expressed 
their  befief  that  the  want  of  wholesome  competition  took  away  a  powerful 
motive  from  them  in  their  work.  In  two  things  there  was  a  general 
agreement  on  all  hands,  that  the  children  were  more  regular  in  attendance, 
and  stayed  longer  at  school,  in  charity,  than  in  any  but  the  very  best  and 
most  fortunately-situated  of  the  sessional  schools.' 

The  doubts  which  are  here  indicated,  whether  those  children  lUustratod  in 
who  derive  benefit  from  these  schools  are  exactly  the  class  whom  ^ffcxaudei's 
the  founders  had  in  view,  are  more  pointedly  expressed  in  the  case  Charity, 
of  Alexander's  Charity,  one  of  the  largest  and  best  of  these  schools. 
Keferring  to  the  selection  of  candidates,  the  Assistant  Commissioners 

^  •  Eeport  on  tlie  State  of  Education  in  Glasgow,  p.  91. 
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observe:*  'The  governors  have  not  as  yet  had  to  go  beyond  the 
bounds  of  the  three  parishes,  nor  in  the  parishes  themselves  have 
they  gone  to  the  very  lowest  and  most  necessitous  classes.  The 
head-master,  if  he  has  a  choice  of  candidates,  naturally  prefers  those 
who  present  the  most  respectable  appearance.  The  City  Arabs, 
as  they  are  called,  will  not  readily  get  any  of  the  directors  or  mis- 
sionaries to  back  their  application.  The  Eoman  Catholics  are 
practically  excluded,  though  not  by  special  enactment,  and  their 
priests  make  no  effort  to  have  children  of  their  faith  admitted.' 
A  list  IS  appended  of  the  occupations  and  wages  of  the  parents 
of  twenty  of  the  children,  as  fairly  representing  the  classes  that 
take  advantage  of  the  school ;  and  it  is  added,  '  while  not  the 
poorest,  the  parents,  it  will  be  seen,  are  mostly  in  such  circum- 
stances that  free  education  for  one  or  more  of  their  children  is  a 
great  boon.  Nor,  indeed,  were  we  surprised  that  many  people 
able  to  pay  the  school  pence,  though  it  might  be  with  ah  effort, 
should  get  their  children  into  this  and  other  free  schools.  Were 
it  nothing  else,  a  regard  to  their  children's  health  would  attract 
parents  to  them,  in  preference  to  schools  whose  accommodation  is 
bad,  and  whose  arrangements  are  uncomfortable.  Whatever  the 
reason,  this  and  other  free  schools  like  it  are  appreciated  by  a 
class  not  of  the  poorest  sort ;  and  no  one  apparently,  teacher  or 
taught,  parent  or  manager,  feels  it  wrong  to  accept  or  offer  a  free 
education.  Those  who  do  object  are  the  private  adventure  and 
mission  schools  on  the  one  hand,  and  some  of  the  sessional 
schools  on  the  other.' 
tother inquiry. .  Seemed  to  US  that  the  subject  called  for  a  more  searching 
inquiry.  These  endowments  comprise  the  largest  group  of  Charity 
Schools  in  the  country,  and  are  managed  under  circumstances 
which  apparently  give  the  best  security  for  efBciency.  Three  of 
them  are  under  the  exclusive  management  of  the  city  Corpora- 
tion, and  in  the  greater  number  the  management  is  shared  be- 
tween members  of  the  Town  Council,  the  city  Clergy,  and  other 
trustees.  The  oral  evidence  taken  by  us  had  reference  to  two  only  of 
these  institutions ;  and  we  found  the  greatest  difficulty  in  testing 
by  evidence  the  soundness  of  the  administration  or  the  actual  work 
done.  Under  the  circumstances,  we  applied  to  the  Treasury,  and 
obtained  ^  official  sanction  for  the  employment  of  an  Assistant 
Commissioner.  He  was  instructed  by  us  to  direct  his  inquiries 
to  the  practical  administration  of  these  several  institutions,  and  to 
the  application  of  the  funds  generally.  His  attention  was,  among 
other  points,  specially  directed  to  the  influence  of  gratuitous  instruc- 
tion on  the  teachers,  the  scholars,  and  the  institutions  themselves. 

•  Keport  on  the  State  of  Education  in  Gksgow,  p.  15. 
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He  was  also  instructed  to  consider  the  effect  on  the  parents  and 
the  public,  and  to  note  the  method  of  selection  of  free  scholars. 

A  careful  and  exhaustive  inquiry  by  Mr.  Meildejohn  into  the  Results  of  Mr. 
class  of  chHdren  taking  advantage  of  gratuitous  instruction  shows  x^jS^"''"'' 
that  the  working  of  these  institutions  is  not  even  so  good  as  had 
been  previously  supposed.    He  says  : — 

'The  gentlemen  who  act  as  patrons  or  trustees  of  the  mortifications 
and  endowments  of  Glasgow  give  a  large  amount  of  time  and  trouble  to 
discovermg  the  right  and  deserving  objects  for  the  reception  of  the 
advantages  offered  by  these  endowments.  But  they  have  very  little  spare 
time  at  their  disposal;  the  same  gentlemen  cannot  always  attend  the 
meetmgs  for  selection ;  and  it  is  not  always  possible  to  find  out  all  the 
OTcumstances  of  each  case.  It  happens,  therefore,  with  considerable 
frequency,  that  persons  find  their  way  into  these  free  schools  who  could 
weU  afford  to  pay  from  Id.  a  week  as  a  minimum  up  to  Is.  as  a  maximum. 

Your  instructions  required  me  to  ascertain  the  effect  of  free  educa- 
tion upon  both  parents  and  children  ;  and  I  had  therefore  to  think  out  the 
best  means  of  discovering  whether  this  free  education  was  actually  given 
to  those  who  had  the  greatest  need  of  it.  Time  would  have  failed  me 
had  I  attempted  to  visit  the  homes  of  the  children— as  I  once  thought  of 
domg ;  and  catechizing  all  the  children  in  a  large  school  would  hardly 
have  given  uniformly  trustworthy  results.  It  struck  me  that  the  best 
plan  would  be  to  put  a  set  of  questions  to  each  child  in  the  highest 
classes  in  certain  schools,  and  thus  to  sink  a  shaft  into  the  different 
strata  here  and  there.  I  therefore  drew  up  a  set  of  questions,  which  I 
put  generally  in  the  same  order,  and,  I  think,  with  results  which  are 
highly  instructive.  .  .  . 

'  From  inquiries  made  of  children,  teachers,  trustees,  and  the  clergy 
I  am  compelled  to  the  conclusion  that  free  schools,  when  existing  side  by 
side  with  paymg  schools,  are  permanent  sources  of  demoralization  to 
parents  of  the  lower  and  lower-middle  classes.  In  two  or  three  instances 
—but  not  more  in  Glasgow— this  demoralization  acts  by  the  leverage  of 
excellent  mstruction,  as  parents  are  willing  to  accept  for  nothing  what 
they  could  easily  pay  for,  but  what,  indeed,  they  cannot  find  m  their  own 
neighbourhood— to  wit,  sound  instruction,  conducted  on  good  methods, 
and  producing  habits  of  careful  thought  and  the  strictest  accuracy.  But 
m  the  large  majority  of  cases  the  instruction  given  in  free  schools  is 
worth  just  what  has  been  paid  for  it  by  the  parents. 

'From  all  I  have  seen  in  all  of  the  endowed  schools  of  Glasgow, 
I  should  say  that  the  foUowmg  was  an  estunate  kept  carefully  under  the 
mark : — 

50  per  cent,  could  pay  at  least  2d.  per  week. 
30  per  cent.        „        „       4d.  to  6d.  „ 

'  I.  Number. — There  are  in  Glasgow  27  schools  with  endowments.  Of 
these,  I  have  thoroughly  examined  14,  9  have  not  begun  operations, 
and  4  are  under  Her  Majesty's  inspection.  Two  endowments — Dr.  Bell's 
and  Mrs.  Graham's — send  their  proteges  to  inspected  schools. 

'  II.  Quality, — Of  the  13  endowed  elementary  schools  in  operation,  the 

scholars  of  which  have  in  most  cases  been  individually  examined,  I  find  

EflScient  4 

IneflScient  2 

Inefficient  to  the  extent  of  being  a  gross  waste  of  money  7 

*  Appendix,  Vol.  I. 
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*  The  efficient  are  Hntclieson's  School,  Alexander's,  Glen's,  and  M'Lach- 
lan's.  Hutcheson's  Hospital  School  is  a  very  good  ijrimary  school, 
with  a  strong  germ  of  the  secondary  in  it ;  Alexander's  is  an  excellent 
primary  school,  with  aspirations  on  the  part  of  the  master  towards 
secondary  work ;  and  Glen's  is  a  good  primary  school,  with  a  weak 
attempt  towards  giving  secondary  instruction, 

'  The  two  which  are  inefficient  are  so  mainly  because  the  master  has 
imposed  upon  him  the  task  of  carrying  on,  without  assistance,  the  work 
of  five  or  six  divisions  at  once,  and  because  he  has  no  goal— such  as  that 
given  by  Government  inspection — to  work  up  to. 

'  The  seven  which  are  inefficient  to  the  extent  of  wastmg  money  show 
every  kind  of  weakness ;  but  the  substance  of  all  charges  against  them  is, 
that  they  actually  prevent  children  going  to  schools  where  they  might  be 
educated,  and,  by  wasting  the  best  years  of  the  children,  deprive  them  of 
their  only  chance  of  getting  an  education.  In  several  of  these  schools 
childi-en  leave  without  being  able  to  work  the  four  simple  rules  of  arith- 
metic ;  and  in  one,  which  has  a  high  reputation,  most  of  the  boys  leave 
school  unable  to  count  in  money,  and  in  some  cases  even  to  read.  They 
have  formed  no  mental  habits,  except  some  bad  ones ;  they  have  learned 
the  use  of  no  tools  to  cut  their  way  through  Hfe  with. 

'Not  only  do  these  endowed  schools  not  give  the  children  anything 
which  can  be  called  education,  but  they  operate  to  the  lowering  of  the 
position  and  work  of  the  teacher  in  Scotland.  They  have  no  communica- 
tion with  other  schools  whatever.  So  soon  as  a  teacher  obtains  a  place 
in  one  of  these  endowed  schools,  he  tends  to  sink ;  he  begins  to  five  on  his 
past  capital  of  knowledge  and  skill ;  he  works  on  the  rudest  or  no  method ; 
and  he  has  no  goal  to  work  towards,  and  no  trustworthy  test  to  enable 
him  and  others  to  value  his  work.  Endowment,  therefore,  as  at  present 
practised,  is  a  heavy  and  steadily-exerted  discom-agement  to  education 
proper.  The  teacher  seats  himself  in  a  kind  of  educational  prison,  where 
the  free  air  of  pubUc  opinion  never  reaches  him,  and  goes  on  his  daily 
round  believing  that  he  is  doing  very  fair  work,  and  never  hearing  of  or 
seeing  anything  better  or  even  different. 

'  III.  Locality. — It  is  a  point  worth  noting  that  seven  of  these  charity 
schools  stand  withm  from  three  to  five  minutes'  walk  of  each  other,  most 
of  them  in  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Montrose  Street.  This  arises  from 
the  fact  that  there  was  in  that  locahty  a  steep  and  ahnost  waste  piece  of 
ground,  feus  of  which  were  sold  cheap.  To  this  locality  cTiildren  come, 
for  the  "  benefit "  of  a  free  education,  from  all  parts  of  the  town,  some  over 
three  miles,  some  very  young  girls  more  than  two  miles.  While,  there- 
fore, many  parts  of  Glasgow  are  almost  destitute  of  schools,  there  is  a 
crowd  of  them  in  this  one  spot,  where  they  are  not  wanted.  The  name 
and  fame  of  the  founder  would  be  much  better  consulted  by  having  these 
schools  removed  to  other  quarters  of  the  city.' 

Conclusions  as  These  statements  do  not  conflict  in  any  material  degree  with 
Gratuitous  the  lesults  of  the  former  inquiry ;  but  they  bring  out  more  strongly 
Education.  ^j^g  danger  which  belongs  to  a  system  of  gratuitous  instruction, 
applied  with  very  little  discrimination  to  large  classes,  and  without 
the  stimulus  or  check  of  public  inspection.  We  have  been  strongly 
impressed  with  the  necessity  of  some  better  organization  of  all 
these  charities  ;  and  we  are  of  opinion  that,  as  a  first  step  towards 
this,  the  payment  of  fees  should  become  the  rule,  power  of  making 
exceptions  in  favour  of  necessitous  cases  being  reserved.    We  are 
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also  of  opinion  that  some  inducement  should  be  held  out  to  pro- 
mising children  for  prolonged  or  higher  instruction ;  and  that  all 
these  schools  should  be  brought  under  Government  inspection. 

We  consider  that  great  advantage  would  arise  from  the  con-  Some  codboU- 
solidation  of  certain  of  these  trusts ;  and  for  this  the  constitution  Trusts  recom- 
of  many  of  them  appears  to  us  to  offer  facilities.  The  greater 
number  are  drawn  up  in  general  terms  in  favour  of  the  poor,  and 
are  fettered  by  very  few  restrictions,  except  of  names,  the  disregard 
of  which  we  have  in  a  previous  chapter  recommended.  In  one 
case,  that  of  the  Logan  and  Johnstone  School,  there  is  a  preference 
to  orphans,  with  which  we  do  not  desire  to  interfere.  In  carrying 
out  the  testators'  wishes,  the  trustees  have  evidently  been  guided  by 
motives  which  are  common  in  similar  institutions,  viz.  the  desire  to 
avoid  the  troublesome  classes,  and  keep  up  the  respectability  of  the 
schools.  In  three  only  of  these  institutions  has  the  founder  sought 
to  benefit  a  class  above  those  who  earn  their  livelihood  by 
manual  labour.  Glen's  School  was  founded  in  favour  of  the  sons 
of  tradesmen,  or  persons  in  the  industrial  classes  of  society,  with 
a  view  to  prepare  them  for  trades  or  businesses.  Any  surplus  was 
to  be  applied  to  the  foundation  of  an  industrial  school,  '  for  the 
purpose  of  educating  the  unfortiinate  and  destitute  children 
wandering  about  the  streets ; '  but  this  part  of  the  original  con- 
stitution of  the  trust  has  never  been  acted  upon.  In  the  case 
of  Millar's  Charity,  the  foundation  of  which  dates  as  far  back  as 
1787,  the  trustees  were  empowered  'to  form  two  distinct  classes 
of  girls,  one  of  a  superior  and  one  of  an  inferior  rank,  provided 
always  the  latter  be  at  least  double  the  number  of  the  former.' 
From  the  report  of  our  Assistant  Commissioner,  it  does  not.  appear 
that  an 'attempt  is  made  to  carry  out  the  views  of  the  founder 
in  this  respect.  Hutcheson's  Hospital  Schools  are  also  meant  for  , 
children  of  persons  connected  with  trade ;  but  this  foundation 
will  be  considered  when  we  come  to  deal  with  Bequests  partly 
Charitable  and  partly  Educational. 

Buchanan's  Institution  stands  alone  among  the  charities  of  Exceptional 
Glasgow  as  a  bold  attempt  to  meet  the  case  of  the  lowest  class  B^id^rnan's 
in  society.    The  tnist  is  drawn  up  in  general  terms,  '  for  the  institution, 
purpose  of  carrying  into  active  operation  an  industrial  institution 
in  the  city  of  Glasgow  for  the  maintenance  and  instruction  of 
destitute  children.'    The  institution  was  to  be  conducted  on  the 
social  principle,  as  distinguished  from  the  hospital  system ;  the 
pupils  to  be  allowed  to  reside  with  their  friends ;  and  those  who 
have  no  one  to  take  care  of  them  were  to  be  provided  for  within  the 
house  or  otherwise,  at  the  expense  of  the  institution ;  the  pupils 
to  be  provided  with  substantial  meals,  and  to  be  instructed  in  the 
elements,  '  but  no  high  branch  of  education  is  to  be  publicly 
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taught.'  The  institution  was  regarded  by  the  testator  as  an  ex- 
periment, and  the  trustees  were  empowered  to  abandon  it  at  the 
end  of  ten  .years  if  it  should  be  found  not  to  work  successfully. 
For  details  as  to  the  practical  working  of  the  experiment,  we  refer 
to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Leggatt,  the  governor  of  the  institution,*  and 
to  the  published  statement  which  was  prepared  by  him,  and  to 
the  Eeport  of  our  Assistant  Commissioner. f  We  do  not 'consider 
that  it  should  be  condemned  on  account  of  the  inferior  educa- 
tional results  wliich  have  been  arrived  at.  Tliey  are  partly 
accounted  for  in  the  enumeration  of  the  disadvantages  under 
which  It  labours,  as  given  in  Mr.  Meiklejohn's  Eeport,— the  low- 
ness  of  the  class  from  which  the  boys  are  drawn,  the  irregularity 
of  attendance,  and  the  time  devoted  to  the  industrial  training. 
Much  may  be  done  to  remedy  this  by  careful  examination,  and 
as  recommended  by  Mr.  Meildejohn,  by  fixing  a  standard  to 
which  the  classes  may  be  expected  to  attain.  But  there  are 
difaculties  inherent  in  the-  attempt  to  bring  together  large 
numbers  of  the  poorest  and  most  destitute  class.  The  object 
of  the  testator  might  be  arrived  at  in  many  cases  with  more 
advantage  by  sending  the  boys  to  public  and  inspected  schools 
The  only  thing  which  would  justify  its  being  maintained  as  a 
separate  institution,  w^ould  be  that  its  benefits  should  be  con- 
ferred on  a  class  repelled  from  the  ordinary  public  schools  of  the 
working  classes.  Tliis  we  understand  to  have  been  the  aim  of 
the  founder,  as  evinced  by  the  provision  for  feeding  and  for 
occasional  boarding  out  of  the  boys.  This  latter  provision  has 
been  acted  upon  only  in  two  instances.  It  is  to  be  observed,  too, 
that  the  trustees,  under  their  bye-laws,  have  been  careful  to 
exclude  from  it  'the  waifs  and  strays '  of  the  city.  In  the 
recent  report  of  the  Inspector  of  Eeformatories  and  Industrial 
Schools,  it  is  suggested  that  good  day  feeding  schools  may  do 
much  of  the  work  aimed  at  by  reformatories,  and  in  a  cheaper 
and  simpler  mode,  especially  in  Scotland,  This  we  understand 
to  have  been  the  aim  of  Mr.  Buchanan,  and  we  would  not  dis- 
courage the  continuation  of  the  experiment,  subject  to  proper 
safeguards— publicity  and  Government  inspection. 

*  Evidence,  7932  et  seq.  |  Appendix,  VoL  I. 
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VI.— SCHOOL  ENDOWMENTS— cow^mwed^. 

(Mdowments  fo>-  Burgh  and  Grammar  {noio  Public)  Schools,  and 
other  Schools  chicjiy  for  Higher  Instruction.— Secondanj  Instruction) 

prosecuting  the  inquiry  into  School  Endowments  we  have  now  No  system  of 
to  consider  those  which  might  be  held  to  be  applicable  chiefly  l^k^^^ 
though  not  exclusively,  to  Secondary  instruction.     Secondary  fnS.nd. 
Schools,  m  the  proper  sense  of  that  term— i.g.  schools  which  begin 
the  instruction  of  their  pupils  where  the  Elementary  Schools  end 
and  prepare  them  for  the  liigher  class  of  Civil  Service  appointments 
and  for  the  Universities— can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  any  place 
in  the  educational  economy  of  Scotland.    '  Grammar '  Schools  have 
existed  in  most  of  the  burghs  for  several  centuries,  and  while  the 
Parochial  Schools  may  originally  have  been  formed  on  the  model 
of  the  old  '  Grammar '  Schools  of  the  burghs,  at  the  present  time 
It  would  appear  as  if  this  had  been  reversed,  and  such  '  Gram- 
mar'  or  'Burgh'  Schools  as  now  exist,  in  all  but  a  few  of  the 
largest  bui'ghs,  are  organized  on  the  model  of  the  Parochial 
Schools  of  the  country  districts.     In  a  few  of  the  largest 
burghs  the  old  'Grammar'  Schools  have  developed  into  'High' 
Schools  or  'Academies,'  and  these  schools  maybe  regarded'' as 
Secondary  Schools  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term.     In  some 
instances  the  old  '  Grammar'  Schools  have  outgrown  the  ordinary 
dimensions  and  organization  of  a  school,  and,  perhaps  in  imita- 
tion of  the  Universities,  have  been  divided  into  separate  depart- 
ments or  faculties,  which,  though  nominaUy  parts  of  one  school 
are  practicaUy  so  many  different  schools  imder  different  teachers  • 
of  co-ordinate  authority,  who  are  not  responsible  to  any  head 
master,  and  who  are  not  unfrequently  engaged  in  active  competi- 
tion AWth  each  other  for  the  same  pupils  who  nominally  belong 
to  one  organized  school.    In  the  smaUer  burghs  the  '  Grammar'' 
School  has  none  of  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  a  Secondary 
School  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term.    It  is  best  described  by 
saying,  that  it  is  a  Parochial  School  situated  in  a  burgh,  managed 
before  the  passing  of  the  recent  Education  Act  by  the  burgh 
authorities,  and  maintained  by  burgh  funds.    It  is  attended  by 
the  same  class  of  pupils  as  attend  the  Parochial  School,  and  it 
offers  much  the  same  quaUty  and  character  of  instruction.'  There 
is,  however,  this  broad  distinction  between  the  two  classes  of 
schools,  that  those  Burgh  Schools  which  were  unendowed  were 
dependent  upon  the  'common  good',  of  the  .burghs,  while  the 
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Parochial  School  had  a  statutory  provision,  under  which  teachers 
could  be  appointed  capable  of  carrying  the  instruction  beyond 
tlie  mere  elements.  By  this  means,  children  belonging  to  the 
middle  and  labouring  classes  received  instruction  not  merely  in 
elementary  but  in  higher  subjects  ;  and  in  reference  to  this  fact, 
the  Education  (Scotland)  Commission,  1864,  jooint  out  that,  so 
far  from  it  being  the  case  that  the  Burgh  Schools  and  Academies 
are  the  principal  feeders  of  the  Universities,  it  has  been  shown 
that  while  42  per  cent,  of  students  come  from  the  Burgh  and 
Middle-class  Schools,  the  rest  come  from  the  Parochial  and 
other  Elementary  Schools,  or  from  abroad.* 

In  considering  this  class  of  schools,  we  have  had  the  advantage 
of  'Special  Keports,'  by  Messrs.  Harvey  and  SeUar,  acting  as 
Assistant  Commissioners  to  the  Education  (Scotland)  Commission, 
making  a  detailed  statement  and  personal  inquiry  unnecessary. 
Number  and  Of  Burgh  and  Grammar  Schools  and  schools  for  the  Higher 
Endowment,  instruction  which  can  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  term  be  deemed 
Secondary  Schools,  there  are,  as  appears  from  the  table  in  the 
Appendix,  but  50  which  possess  Endowment  in  the  whole  of 
Scotland.!  The  revenue  of  these  50  schools,  including  'common 
good,'  but  excluding  bursaries  and  scholarships, — in  other  words, 
the  endowments  available  for  Secondary  instruction  in  Scotland, 
— amounts  in  all  to  the  modest  sum  of  £14,143  per  annum ; 
and  if  we  add  bursaries  connected  with  Secondary  Schools,  the 
sum  total  is  £16,550, 

One-third  of  this  sum  belongs  to  the  '  Burgh '  Schools.  The 
rest  goes  to  maintain  schools  originally  constituted  by  private 
benefaction,  and  maintained,  in  so  far  as  their  income  is 
fixed,  out  of  the  revenues  of  that  benefaction.  The  number 
of  old  Burgh  or  Grammar  Schools  which  can  be  fairly  classed 
as  giving  the  Higher  instruction,  is  36  ;  the  Higher-class  Schools, 
other  than  these,  constituted  and  maintained  by  endowment, 
number  14.  The  number  of  teachers  in  these  50  schools,  includ- 
ing assistant  teachers  where  there  are  any,  and  visiting  masters, 
but  excluding  pupil  -  teachers,  amounts  to  342.  The  average 
permanent  salary,  therefore,  irrespective  of  fees,  to  wliich  the 
teachers  of  the  schools  in  Scotland  endowed  to  teacli  the  Higher 
branches  can  look,  amounts  to  only  some  £42  a  year,  a  sum 
which,  we  need  scarcely  say,  is  wholly  inadequate.  The 
poverty  of  these  schools  is  one  of  the  most  ^  striking,  if  not 
the  most  striking,  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Scottish  educa- 
tional system.  Lack  of  endowment  has  prevented  the  possibility 
of  securing  such  assistance  as  is  required  to  carry  on  the  necessary 


•  Third  Eeport,  pp.  9, 10. 
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drill  in  the  rudiments  of  a  Higher  education.  The  teachers  have 
been  precluded  from  attending  to  the  purely  Secondary  instruction 
to  the  extent  which  is  usual  elsewhere  in  schools  which  profess 
to  fill  the  interval  between  Primary  instruction  and  the  instruc- 
tion given  in  the  Universities.  And  the  Universities  have 
suffered  from  this.  Compelled  to  receive  students  whose  acquire- 
ments were  not  such  as  to  enable  them  to  benefit  by  advanced 
instruction,  the  Universities,  especially  in  the  departments  of 
Classics  and  Mathematics,  have  been  obliged,  to  some  extent, 
to  discharge  the  functions  of  Secondary  Schools.  This  function 
their  constitution  does  not  fit  them  to  discharge  with  efficiency. 
They  have,  however,  been  forced  to  undertake  it;  and  from  that 
circumstance,  and  from  the  paucity  of  endowments  for  the  pro- 
motion of  the  higher  kind  of  school  instruction,  there  are  in 
Scotland  but  few  schools  of  a  purely  Secondary  character,  as  that 
designation  is  understood  in  other  countries.  We  have,  on 
the  one  hand,  a  statutory  system  of  public  Elementary  Schools 
co-extensive  with  the  wants  of  the  country,  and  on  the  other  a  • 
vigorous,  though  not  the  highest  type  of  University  Hfe  ;  but, 
intermediate  between  these,  a  system  of  Secondary  Schools  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  exist. 

Our  attention  has  been  directed  to  the  quality  of  the  instruc-  Quality  of  in- 
tion  given  in  the  Burgh  and  other  schools  of  the  kind  by  several  BurghTn? 
important  witnesses,  and  the  evidence  of  those  gentlemen  who  oHheSSd°^^ 
have  especially  studied  the  subject  is  not  favourable.    Pro-  °  '  °  °  ' 
fessor  Eamsay  gave  us  some  valuable  information  on  this  point,  Opinion  of 
and  stated  his  opinion  in  no  uncertain  way  :  *  ^^^^J- 

5189.  You  had  some  remarks  to  make  with  regard  to  entrance  ex- 
aminations?— Yes;  with  regard  to  the  entrance  examinations  to  the 
University,  and  the  state  of  preparation  of  the  students  who  come  up  to 
the  University,  both  from  primary  and  secondary  schools.  1  have  for 
some  time  been  anxious  to  see  a  general  entrance  examination  established 
in  all  the  Universities;  and  I  believe,  that  although  there  would  be 
difficulties  at  first,  a  satisfactory  examination  might  in  time  be  established. 
We  would  have  to  work  our  way  gently  and  not  too  hurriedly,  and  in  the 
course  of  time  the  standard  might  be  raised  to  a  point  which  would 
raise  the  work  of  our  classes.  But  to  make  this  possible,  the  teaching 
of  the  schools  throughout  the  country,  whether  secondary  or  primary, 
must  be  much  improved.  To  show  this,  I  may  mention  that  I  have  had 
in  my  class  for  two  years  an  entrance  examination  exactly  of  the  kind 
which  it  would  be  suitable  to  institute  as  the  Latin  part  of  the  entrance 
examination.  The  examination  is  advertised  in  the  Calendar,  and  students 
are  expected  to  pass  it.  The  examinatiou  is  in  accidence  and  syntax, 
with  passages  to  translate  from  English  into  Latin,  and  similar  passages 
to  translate  from  Latin  into  English — all  of  a  simple  and  elementary 
kind.  The  examination  is  not  compulsory,  except  in  this  way,  that  if 
students  do  not  pass  it  when  they  enter,  I  expect  them  to  pass  an 

•  Evidence,  6189  et  seq. 
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examination  of  a  similar  kind  later  on  in  the  session.  In  1870-71  the 
total  number  who  passed  was  90  ;  the  total  number  plucked  was  77. 
Those  who  did  not  pass  the  examination,  therefore,  were  not  far  short  of 
one-half.  In  the  second  year  the  proportions  were  somewhat  similar. 

'  5190.  Was  this  in  the  junior  class? — Yes;  in  the  junior  Humanity  class. 
In  the  second  year,  when  the  standard  was  made  lower  if  anything,  the 
total  number  of  passes  was  88,  and  of  plucked  C4,  the  proportions  being 
very  much  the  same  ia  the  two  years.  I  keep  a  register  of  the  schools  at 
which  each  student  has  studied  for  several  years  preceding,  and  I  find 
that,  out  of  the  total  of  90  who  passed,  50  came  from  secondary  schools, 
38  from  primary  schools,  and  2  were  educated  abroad  or  privately.  Of 
those  who  were  plucked,  29  came  from  secondary  schools,  40  from  ele- 
mentary schools,  and  8  were  educated  abroad  or  privately,  making  a 
total  of  77.  These  figures  show  a  very  inferior  state  of  preparation  on 
the  part  of  the  students  coming  from  our  secondary  schools.  I  am 
strongly  impressed  with  the  extremely  defective  character  of  the  educa- 
tion given  ill  our  secondary  schools  as  a  whole. 

'  5191.  That  is,  in  those  branches  which  come  up  to  the  University  ? — 
Yes  ;  and  these  are  a  very  fair  test  of  the  whole.  It  is  surprising  how 
many  students  there  are  who  have  passed  some  years  at  secondary 
schools  without  carrying  away  with  them  any  sound  or  accurate  know- 
ledge of  what  they  have  been  taught. 

'5192.  Have  you  contrasted  the  students  who  have  come  from  different 
secondary  schools,  so  as  to  draw  a  conclusion  with  regard  to  the  respec- 
tive schools  ? — I  could  do  so,  but  my  remarks  apply,  more  or  less,  to  the 
schools  as  a  whole. 

'  5193.  I  don't  want  you  to  specify  names  ? — I  should  prefer  not  to  do  so. 

'5194.  What  are  they  examined  in  ? — Accidence,  syntax,  with  simple 
translation  and  re-translation.  One  reason  for  the  failure  of  many  was, 
no  doubt,  their  want  of  practice  in  examinations.  In  my  own  class  this 
year,  there  were  52  students  who  told  me  they  had  never  done  an  exami- 
nation paper. 

'5195.  Are  you  speaking  now  of  students  who  came  to  you  from  the 
secondary  schools  ? — These  last  were  no  doubt  principally  from  elementary 
schools.  Of  the  90  who  passed,  50  came  from  secondary  schools  and  38 
from  primary  schools.  29  of  those  who  were  plucked  came  from  second- 
ary schools,  and  some  of  these  have  been  six  or  seven  years  at  secondary 
schools  which  are  considered  to  rank  high.  Of  the  50  who  passed, 
one-half  came  from  two  schools,  the  Academy  and  the  High  School  in 
Glasgow,  which  are  the  two  best  schools  there. 

'5196.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that  deficiency  of  the  students  who 
come  from  ii-econdary  schools  ? — I  attribute  it  to  several  causes :  First, 
the  whole  system  of  promotion  in  our  Scotch  schools,  or  rather  the 
absence  of  promotion,  is  wrong.  Secondly,  the  system  by  which  a 
schoolmaster  is  supported  entirely  or  principally  by  his  fees,  I  consider 
to  be  very  injurious  to  the  interests  of  education.  Thirdly,  there  is  a 
want  of  proper  organization  in  the  schools — thei-e  is  no  govern- 
ment— each  master  is  practically  competing  with  his  neighbour.  And 
lastly,  there  is  no  inspection  on  the  part  of  the  pubhc  or  the  Govern- 
ment. There  is  no  pubUcity  about  these  schools ;  nobody  knows  what 
work  they  do ;  there  is  no  standard  to  compare  them  with ;  there  is  no 
means  of  finding  out  whether  a  school  is  good  or  bad ;  and  the  classes 
in  many  cases  are  too  large. 

'  5197.  Would  you  state  what  bearing  you  consider  these  conclusions 
to  have  upon  our  general  inquiry?— They  establish  the  unsatisfactory 
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nature  of  the  results  obtained  even  in  our  best  middle-class  schools. 
Without  naming  particular  schools,  I  state  confidently  that  the  state  of 
preparation  of  the  students  who  come  up  to  my  class  year  by  year  is 
sufficient  to  prove  that  our  secondary  school  system  stands  in  need  of 
radical  reform.  The  results  it  produces  are  extremely  poor.  The  mate- 
rial, both  in  teachers  and  in  taught,  is  excellent ;  it  is  the  system  which  is 
defective.' 

Principal  Shairp  in  like  manner  says  : — 

'  7631.  Should  you  think  it  desirable  to  restore  the  entrance  examina-  Opinion  of 
tion,  if  the  other  Universities  would  unite  in  doing  it  ? — I  should  think  ^^i°°>P^l 
so,  if  something  were  done  for  the  secondary  schools  first;  but  I  think  the 
secondary  education  throughout  Scotland  must  be  enlarged  and  improved 
before  that  would  be  desirable.' 

Principal  Sir  Alexander  Grant,  in  answer  to  a  similar  question, 
says : — 

'3528.  Is  there  an  entrance  examination  in  the  University? — .Opinion of 
No,  there  is  no  entrance  examination  as  yet.     The  argument  against  iiex^^'arant^ 
that  has  always  been  that  the  schools  are  not  fit  for  it.     The  low 
state  of  the  secondary  schools  of  the  country  prevents  the  Universities 
from  introducing  an  entrance  examination  without  inflicting  a  great  hard- 
ship on  the  boys  in  many  parts  of  the  country.' 

These  opinions  are  further  confirmed  by  the  returns  made  Confirmation 
to  us.    Table  IV.  in  the  Appendix  will  be  found  instructive,  opiSs. 
as  it  shows  the  number  of  scholars  in  the  highest  class  of  the 
schools  respectively,  and  the  work  done  during  the  past  year  by 
them..    The  number  studying  classics  in  the  highest  classes  of 
the  Burgh  and  other  schools  of  the  kind  was  last  year  607, 
mathematics  616,  and  modern  languages  682.    These  figures 
appear  satisfactory  until  reference  is  made  to  the  work  actually 
done  by  the  highest  classes.    It  will  be  found,  if  we  except 
seven  or  eight  schools,  that  the  work,  as  might  be  expected 
from  the  age  of  the  pupils,  is  not  in  advance  of  that  usually 
given  in  the  middle  forms  of  the  great  Public  Schools  of 
England.    It  would  be  an  error,  however,  to  suppose  that  these 
numbers  include  all  who  are  being  prepared  for  the  Scottish 
Universities  in  the  schools  of  Scotland,     The  old  Parochial 
Schools,  or  Public  Schools  as  they  are   now  called,  in  the 
country  districts,  give  instruction  to  a  considerable  number.  . 
Some  private  schools  also  follow  the  curriculum  adopted  in  the 
better  class  of  Burgh  and  Grammar  Schools. 

If  we  were  to  confine  ourselves  strictly  to  reporting  on  the 
uses  to  which  endowments  for  Secondary  instruction  are  applied, 
we  should  concur  in  the  view  expressed  by  the  Assistant  Com- 
missioner to  the  English  Schools  Inquiry  Commission,  and  in- 
dicated by  the  Assistant  Commissioners  to  the  Education  (Scot- 
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land)  Commission,  1864,  that,  considering  the  endowments  lutherto 
available,  the  results  are  creditable  to  the  energy  and  efficiency 
of  Scottish  schoolmasters.  But  our  Commission  has  imjjosed  on 
us  the  duty  of  reporting  whether  '  any  and  what  changes  in  the 
administration  and  use  of  such  endowments  are  expedient  by 
which  their  usefulness  and  efficiency  may  be  increased.'  It  is 
necessary,  therefore,  to  state  shortly  tlie  existing  defects,  and  to 
indicate  where  the  remedy  for  admitted  evils  is  to  be  found. 

The  chief  obstacle  to  improvement  in  the  character  of  the 
Scottish  schools  is,  as  already  indicated,  the  lowness  of  the 
standard  at  which  the  teachers  are  compelled  to  aim;  and 
this  low  standard  is  due  to  the  small  endowments  and  the 
competition  between  the  different  classes  of  schools  and  the 
Universities,  or  in  other  words,  the  general  dislocation  of  the 
school  and  University  system.  The  French  Commissioners, 
MM.  Demogeot  and  Montucci,  pointed  out  the  weak  point  in 
our  educational  arrangements  when  they  said :  '  11  n'y  a  pas  en 
Ecosse  une  ligne  de  demarcation  bien  tranchee  entre  I'instruction 
primaire  et  I'enseignement  secondaire.'  The  Universities  encroach 
upon  the  ground  which,  under  a  well-ordered  system,  would 
be  occupied  by  what  are  now  called  'the  Higher-Class  Schools.' 
The  Higher-Class  Schools  are  thus  pushed  off  their  .own  ground, 
and  encroach  upon  the  Elementary  Schools;  and  the  Element- 
ary Schools,  in  their  turn,  encroach  upon  the  Infant  Schools. 
The  Assistant  Commissioners,  Education  (Scotland)  Commission, 
1864,  dwelt  with  emphasis  on  this  peculiarity:  * — 

'  Parochial  Scliools,'  say  the  Scottish  Assistant  Commissioners,  '  and 
those  on  this  model,  are  attended  by  children  who  ought  to  be  in  Infant 
Schools ;  and  what  are  called  Infant  Schools  are  attended  by  bio-  boys 
and  girls,  who  ought  to  be  in  the  more  advanced  schools.  The  Burgh 
and  Middle-Class  Schools,  in  Hke  manner,  which  might  be  expected  to  be 
Secondary,  combine  in  themselves  Infant,  Elementary,  and  Secondary 
Schools.  Sometimes  in  the  same  class-room,  and  taught  by  the  same 
master,  there  are  boys  and  girls  of  fifteen  and  sixteen  years  of  a?e,  read- 
ing, it  may  be,  Homer,  and  Virgil,  and  Racine ;  and  alongside^of  them 
infants  under  six  years  of  age,  learning  their  letters  and  the  mulliphcatiou 
table ;  and  young  men  of  eighteen  and  twenty,  who,  according  to  ao-e 
ought  to  be  in  the  Universities.  .  .  .  There  is  no  uniformity  or  organiza- 
tion throughout  the  country,  but  schools  have  been  left  just  as  they  have 
grown  up,  or  old  schools  have  been  amalgamated  with  new,  so  that  the 
general  result  is  a  sort  of  ill-ordered  patchwork,  and  the  great  marvel  is 
how  much  good  comes  out  of  this  disorder,'  ' 

Mr.  Fearon,  reporting  to  the  Schools  Inquiry  Commission, 
8ays:t  — 

*  Eeport  on  Burgh  and  Middle-Class  Schools,  p.  10&. 

t  Schools  Inquiry  Commission  Eeport,  Vol.  VI.,  pp.  7,  8^  30. 
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'  For  the  present,  it  Avill  be  sufficient  to  call  attention  to  the  two  fol-  Remarks  of 

1  •      J    ,       •  English  Assist- 

lowing  facts,  viz.  :—  „        ,        ^  .       •      •  ,  •  ,  aut  Commis- 

'  (a)  T/ie  combination  of  Primary  and  Secondary  Education  in  Farochial  gioner. 
and  Burgh  Schools.— fl\o  Parochial  Schools  Cftrry  on  instruction  into  the 
dead  languages,  and  often  prepare  their  scholars  for  the  Scotch  tJnivel'- 
sities;  while  the  Burgh  Schools  frequently  undertake  the  education  of 
infants  from  the  earhest  elements. 

'  (b)  The  combination  of  Secondary  and  Superior  Education  in  the  Scotch 
Universities. — The  Universities  undertake  the  instruction  of  lads  of  fifteen 
or  sixteen  years  old  in  the  rudiments  of  the  dead  languages,  mathematics, 
etc.,  besides  carrying  on  a  higher  culture  with  more  advanced  students.  .  ,  . 

'  One  necessary  effect  of  the  nature  of  these  institutions,  i.e.  the  Scottish 
TJnivertiities,  is  the  shortening  of  school  life  in  Scotland.  Instruction  in 
classics  and  mathematics,  at  least  as  elenientary  as  that  given  in  the  upper 
classes  of  the  Burgh  Schools,  may  be  obtained  in  the  IJnivfersities.  .  .  . 
There  is  indeed  no  reason  why  lads  should  stay  on  at  the  Burgh  Schools 
when  they  can  go  to  those  great  finishing  schools,  the  Universities,  and 
learn  the  same  subjects  from  more  distinguished  teachers,  with  greater 
freedom  and  often  at  less  expense.' 

Another  obstacle  to  any  real  improvement  in  the  character 
of  the  schools  is  the  mode  in  which  the  internal  economy  of 
many  of  the  existing  schools  is  regulated.     The  teachers  are  Competition 
dependent  on  their  fees,  and  consequently  are  too  often,  un-  teasers  in  tho 
fortunately  for  themselves  and  for  the  schools,  constrained  to  ^^^^  schools, 
enter  less  on  a  co-operative  undertaking  for  the  benefit  of  the 
institution  than  on  a  struggle  for  existence  against  each  other. 
On  this  point  Dr.  Donaldson  has  given  important  evidence : — 

'  2377.  Will  you  state  any  other  facts  bearing  on  the  endowments  of  Remarks  of 
middle-class  schools  in  Scotland  with  which  you  are  practically  conversant?  Q^'j^^g'^^y-^t"'^ 
— Yes  ;  but  I  may  state  that,  for  lack  of  endowments,  such  schools  are       s  P  ■ 
almost  unable  to  adopt  modern  systems  of  education.    They  are  depen- 
dent to  a  large  extent  upon  their  fees ;  and  the  consequence  of  that  is, 
that  the  interests  of  the  masters  often  clash. 

'  2378.  Do  you  mean  that  they  must  have  large  classes  to  begin  with? 
— Yes ;  or  one  master  may  have  a  large  class,  and  another  may  not.    For  • 
instance,  the  chfficulty  in  Elgin  Academy  arose  from  one  master  taking 
the  pupils  from  another  master's  class. 

'  2379.  Do  you  mean  that  there  was  a  struggle  for  the  boys? — Yes,  a 
regular  struggle.  In  the  case  of  the  Forfar  Academy,  I  was  called  in 
because  there  had  been  a  deadly  quarrel  between  some  of  the  masters ; 
and  there  again  it  was  about  fees,  and  they  were  actually  fighting  for  their 
livelihood.  That  is  the  case  in  a  great  number  of  the  middle-class  schools, 
where,  owing  to  the  want  of  endowments,  and  to  the  fact  that  they  have 
no  regular  salaries,  but  have  to  rely  upon  the  fees,  the  institutions  get 
broken  up,  as  it  were,  into  different  parties,  and  they  are  not  in  a  healthy 
state.' 

Professor  Eamsay  likewise,  in  summing  up  the  causes  of  the  Remarks  of 
deficiency  of  the  students  who  come  from  the  Burgh  and  other  Ramsay, 
schools  of  the  kind,  mentions  as  not  the  least  important, '  the 
system  by  which  a  schoolmaster  is  supported  entirely  or  princi- 
pally by  his  fees,  and  the  want  of  proper  organization  in  the 
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tion of  the 
schools  by 
competent 
examiners. 


Contribution 
to  Secondary 
instruction  of 
the  country 
made  by  old 
Parochial 
Schools. 


Value  of  such 
contributions. 


Evidence  of 
Mr.  Gordon. 


schools.  There  is  no  government.  Each  master  is  practically 
competing  with  his  neighbour.'* 

Another  important  defect  may  also  be  here  noted,  viz.  that 
hitherto  there  has  been  no  examination  of  the  schools  by  com- 
petent and  responsible  professional  examiners. 

In  offering  any  recommendations  for  the  improvement  of  the 
Secondary  instruction  in  Scotland,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that 
we  have  overlooked  the  important  part  taken  by  the  old  Parochial 
Schools  in  the  rural  districts,  and  especially  in  the  counties  of 
Aberdeen,  Banff,  and  Moray,  in  providing  such  an  education  for  a 
proportion  of  their  scholars  as  has  qualified  them  to  enter  the 
Scottish  Universities,  and  not  unfrequently  to  distinguish  them- 
selves therein.  But  while  these  contributions  to  the  Secondary 
instruction  of  the  country  are  considerable,  and  valuable  to  those 
individuals  who  have  benefited  by  them,  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that,  except  in  the  three  north-eastern  counties,  the  Secondary 
instruction  has  been  limited  to  a  very  few  scholars  in  each  school 
which  professed  to  give  such  instruction,  and  the  progress  made 
by  them  has  not  been  great.  Mr.  Gordon's  evidence  on  this  point 
is  material: — 

'219.  There  is  a  great  want  felt  in  Scotland  of  a  provision  for  secondary 
instruction  ? — A  very  great  want. 

'  220.  Do  you  think  there  is  an  increasing  want  ? — There  is  no  increase 
in  the  supply  adequate  to  the  want. 

'  221.  You  think  the  demand  exists,  and  that  there  is  not  a  supply  ? — 
I  think  that  may  be  fairly  said  to  be  a  jiretty  frequent  case. 

'  222.  In  the  inspected  parish  schools  of  these  counties — the  counties 
of  Edinburgh,  Haddington,  Linlithgow,  Peebles,  Selkirk,  Roxbui-gh,  and 
Berwick — how  did  you  find  the  secondary  instruction  ? — The  following 
table  shows : — 


No.  of 
Schools 
Inspected. 

In  which 
are  taught 
Latin. 

Greek. 

French. 

Geometry. 

German. 

Parish  schools, 

63 

33 

o 
O 

26 

18 

2 

Burgh  schools, 

4 

4 

3 

4 

o 

o 

Other  schools. 

124 

11 

•  •  • 

5 

1 

'223.  How  far  would  the  scholars  in  the  parish  schools  go  in  Latin? 
— Not  very  far. 

'  224.  Beyond  the  grammar? — Yes. 

'  225.  Csesar  ? — Yes ;  and  prematurely  reading,  it  may  be,  more  difficult 
authors. 

'  226.  How  far  in  Greek? — A  very  small  way;  reading  a  little  of  the 
Anabasis. 

'227.  In  how  many  parish  schools  was  Latin  taught? — Thirty-three 
out  of  63. 

*  Evidence,  5196. 
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'  228.  And  Greek  ?— Three  out  of  63. 

'229.  In  the  33  schools,  how  many  boys  on  an  average  would  be  learn- 
ing Latin  ? — Four  or  five,  I  should  say,  but  in  some  cases  a  good  many 
more,  and  so  well  as  to  qualify  at  once  for  admission  to  the  University. 

'  230.  And  in  the  three  schools  in  which  Greek  was  taught,  how  many 
would  be  learning  Greek  ? — Perhaps  the  same  number. 

'231.  And  perhaps  the  same  boys  ? — Yes.' 

And  while  this  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  estimating  the  value 
of  the  contributions  to  the  Secondary  instruction  of  Scotland  thus 
made  by  the  old  Parocliial  Schools,  it  must  also  be  remembered 
that  the  system  of  combining  in  the  same  school  a  Secondary 
with  an  Elementary  education  may  have  checked  the  rise  of 
schools  thoroughly  adapted  for  Secondary  instruction,  and  has 
tended  to  divert  public  attention  from  the  want  of  such  schools. 

We  consider  that  this  system,  even  with  these  drawbacks,  has 
conferred  great  benefit  on  the  country ;  and  on  it,  aided,  as  it  will 
be,  by  the  '  Scotch  Code,'  we  must  still  rely  in  many  rural  districts 
for  at  least  the  elements  of  an  education  in  the  higher  branches 
of  knowledge.    But  if  we  look  for  any  real  improvement  in  the 
standard  of  Scottish  Secondary  instruction,  we  must  not  rest  con- 
tent with  such  agencies  as  these.    What  we  require  in  Scotland  is  Eequirements 
a  supply,  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  country,  of  thoroughly-  for  the  im- 
equipped  Secondary  Schools,  with  clearly  defined  limits  between  secondary  °^ 
the  Elementary  Schools  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Universities  on  instruction, 
the  other,  giving  a  really  high  class  of  Secondary  instruction  at 
reasonable  fees,  organized  on  the  best  principle,  and  managed 
and  taught  by  an  efficient  staff  of  well-paid  teachers.    And  we 
have  now  to  consider  whether,  with  the  materials  which  exist  Can  these  re-^ 
in  the  country,  any  reasonable  expectation  can  be  formed  of  these  supplied  out 
requirements  being  supplied.  materials? 

And  first  of  all,  attention  must  be  directed  to  the  changes  in 
the  conditions  of  many  of  the  Burgh  Schools  made  by  the  Educa- 
tion (Scotland)  Act,  1872. 

The  object  of  that  Act  is  to  establish  schools  throughout  the  Changes  made 
country  for  Elementary  education,  and  these  schools  are  to  be  sup-  (Scotland)  Act, 
ported  by  local  rates,  imperial  grants,  and  school  fees.  This  object 
has  been  attaine4,  and  by  the  provisions  of  the  Act  an  organized 
system  of  Public  Schools,  mainly  Elementary,  is  secured.  But 
the  Act  has  gone  beyond  this,  and  by  converting  certain  schools, 
which  before  the  passing  of  the  Act  combined  Elementary  and  ^^"^^y^o'^ 
Secondary  instruction,  into  '  Higher- class  Public  Schools,'  which 
are  directed  to  be  managed  '  vjith  a  view  to  promote  the  higJier 
ediccation  of  the  country,' it  has  recognised  the  importance  of 

*  '  62.  Higher-Class  Public  Scliools. — Burgh. — With  respect  to  biirgli  schools 
existing  at  the  passing  of  this  Act,  in  wliich  tlie  education  given  does  not  consist 
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^importance  ^^P^^^^^^S  the  two  classes  of  schools,  and  of  establishing  grades 
f  establishing  of  schools,  leading  from  Elementary  through  Higher-class  to  the 
diooi8.°  Universities.  By  the  following  provision,  it  is  incumbent  npon 
School  Boards,  in  so  far  as  practicable  and  expedient,  to  drain 
the  elementary  teaching  out  of  the  Higher-class  Schools  by  pro- 
viding for  it  elsewhere,  so  that  full  scope  shall  be  given  for  the 
development  of  Secondary  instructiou  : — 

'A  school  board  having  the  management  of  any  such  scliool  shall,  so 
far  as  practicable  and  expedient,  su])jeet  to  the  approval  of  the  Board 
of  Ilducation,  relieve  the  same  of  the  necessity  of  giving  elementary  in- 
struction in  reading-,  writing,  and  arithmetic  to  young  children,  by  other- 
wise providing  sufficient  public  school  accommodation  for  such  elementary 
instruction,  so  that  the  funds  and  revenues  of  such  higher-class  school, 
and  the  time  of  the  teachers,  may  be  more  exclusively  applied  to  giving 
instruction  in  the  higher  branches.' 

If  School  Boards  apply  themselves  to  carry  out  this  provision 
according  to  its  manifest  intention,  some  progTess  towards  the 
higher  standard  of  Secondary  instruction  which  is  desiderated 
will  have  been  made. 

chiefly  of  elementary  instraction  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  but  of  instruc- 
tion in  T;atin,  Greek,  modern  languages,  mathematics,  natural  science,  and  generally 
in  the  higher  branches  of  knowledge,  the  following  provisions  shall  have  effect  : 

'  (1.)  Such  schools  shall  bo  deemed  to  be  higher-class  public  schools,  and  shall 
be  managed  by  the  school  boards  accordingly,  -with  a  view  to  promote  the 
higher  education  of  the  country  : 

'  (2.)  A  school  board  having  the  management  of  any  such  school  may  from  time 
to  time  fix  the  standard  of  qualification  of  all  or  any  of  the  teachers  to  be 
appointed  thereto,  and  determine  the  subjects  of  the  examination  to  be  passed 
by  them  respectively,  and  from  time  to  time  appoint  examiners  (who  shall  be 
professors  of  some  Scotch  university,  or  teachers  of  distinction  in  a  higher- 
class  public  school)  to  conduct  the  samej;  and  the  foregoing  enactments 
regarding  certificates  of  competency  shall  not  apply  to  teachers  of  higher-class 
public  schools  whose  qxialifications  have  been  fixed  and  ascertained  under  this 
provision  ;  but  any  person  who  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  this  Act,  being  a 
master  in  a  higher-class  school,  is  a  member  of  council  of  any  of  the  univer- 
sities of  Scotland,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  holder  of  a  certificate  of 
competency  for  the  office  of  teacher  in  any  of  the  said  higher-class  schools  : 

'(3.)  The  funds  and  revenues  of  such  schools  shall  consist  of — 1.  Contributions 
payable  from  the  common  good  of  the  burghs  in  which  they  respectively 
exist ;  2.  All  endowments  applicable  to  the  general  purposes  of  the  respective 
schools ;  8.  Endo'\\nneuts  for  the  promotion  of  instruction  in  particular 
subjects,  or  for  the  benefit  of  teachers  of  particular  branches  in  the  respective 
schools  ;  and  4.  Fees  paid  by  scholars.  And  the  whole  funds  and  revenues  of 
any  sucli  school  shall  be  administered  exclusively  for  the  pirrposes  thereof, 
and  the  fees  of  each  school  shall  be  paid  to  the  treasm'er  of  the  board,  who 
shall  keep  a  separate  account  thereof,  and  the  full  amount  of  the  fees  shall  be 
divided  and  distributed  among  the  teachers  as  the  board  shall  determine  ; 
and  the  Board  of  Education  shall  be  entitled  from  time  to  time  to  require 
from  the  school  board  a  statement  of  the  fluids  and  revenues  of  each  school 
and  of  the  application  of  the  same  : 

'  (4.)  A  school  board  having  tlie  nianagement  of  any  such  school  shall,  so  far  as 
practicable  and  expedient,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
relieve  the  same  of  the  necessity  of  giving  elementary  instruction  in  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic  to  young  children,  by  otherwise  providing  suflicient 
public  school  accommodation  for  such  elementary  instruction,  so  that  the 
funds  and  revenues  of  such  higher-class  school,  and  the  time  of  the  teachers, 
may  be  more  exclusively  applied  to  giving  instmction  in  the  highei 
branches  : 
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The  second  obstacle  to  improvement  to  wliicli  we  have  referred,  f/^^^^^yj"^ 
viz.  the  competition  between  teachers  in  the  same  school  for  the 
pupils  in  attendance,  may  also  be  remedied  by  these  provisions. 
Henceforth  the  fees  in  every  Higher-class  Public  School  will  be  g^tabH^iiment 
paid  into  a  common  fund  under  the  management  of  the  school  fund, 
treasurer ;  and  the  School  Board  in  each  burgh,  having  the 
management  of  the  Higher-class  Schools  therein,  will  divide  the 
fees  among  the  teachers  as  the  School  Board  shall  determine. 
Teachers  will  for  the  future,  if  this  provision  be  carried  out, 
consider  the  good  of  the  school  as  the  primary  object  of  their 
teaching. 

The  third  evil  of  the  existing  state  of  things  —  the  want, 
namely,  of  any  system  of  public  examination — has  also  been 
met,  or,  speaking  more  accurately,  power  is  given  to  School 
Boards  to  meet  it  if  they  choose  to  do  so.  Provision  is  made  for  f  "^^.f^^^^^""^ 
the  examination  of  the  Higher-class  Schools,  and  the  expenses  of  schools, 
may  be  paid  out  of  the  school  fund.  The  terms  of  the  enactment 
are  general.  Every  year  each  school  must  be  examined,  and 
these  examinations  may  be  conducted  in  whatever  way  the  several 
School  Boards  determine.  The  School  Boards  having  the  manage- 
ment of  these  schools  might  each  year  institute  competitive 

'  (5. )  The  fees  to  be  paid  for  attendance  at  any  sucli  school  shall  be  fixed  from 
time  to  time,  but  at  intervals  of  not  less  than  three  years,  by  the  principal 
teacher  and  the  ordinary  teachers  thereof,  with  the  approval  of  the  school 
board,  subject  to  the  determination  of  the  Board  of  Edncation  in  the  event  of 
difference  of  opinion : 
'  (6.)  Eveiy  snch  school  .  shall,  with  reference  to  the  higher  branches  of  knowledge 
taught  therein,  be  annually  examined  by  examiners  appointed  and  employed 
for  that  purpose  by  the  school  board,  and  in  fixing  the  periods  of  examination 
regard  shall  be  had  to  the  reasonable  Avishes  of  the  head-master  and  other 
teachers,  and  the  expenses  incident  to  the  said  examinations  may  be  paid  out 
of  the  school  fund,  and  the  houses  of  such  schools  shall  be  deemed  school- 
houses  within  the  meaning  of  the  clause  of  this  Act  regarding  the  borrowing 
of  money  on  the  seciuity  of  the  school  fund  and  school  rate. 
'  The  schools  specified  in  Schedule  C  hereto  annexed  shall  be  deemed  to  be  higher- 
class  public  schools  to  which  the  foregoing  provisions  apply  ;  and  it  shall  be  lawful 
for  the  school  board  of  any  burgh,  by  resolution  at  a  meeting  specially  called  for  the 
pui-pose  on  fourteen  days'  notice  in  writing  to  each  member  thereof,  to  resolve, 
subject  to  the  api)roval  of  the  Board  of  Education,  that  any  school  under  its  manage- 
ment shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  higher-class  public  school,  to  lae  managed  according  to 
the  foregoing  provisions. 

'  63.  Higher-Class  Public  Schools.— Parish.— When  from  the  existence  of  any 
endowment  or  foundation,  in  whatever  fonn,  or  in  whatever  terms,  or  from  any  other 
cause,  a  parish  school  existing  at  the  passing  of  this  Act  is  in  the  condition  of  being 
a  school  in  which  instruction  in  the  higher  branches  of  knowledge  is  given  to  such 
extent  and  to  such  a  number  of  scholai's,  that  it  is  not  reasonably  to  be  considered 
as  chiefly  an  elementary  school,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  school  board  having  the 
management  thereof,  by  resolution  passed  and  approved  of  in  manner  provided  in 
the  preceding  clause  with  reference  to  burgh  schools,  to  resolve  that  it  shall  be 
deemed  to  be^a  higher-class  public  school,  to  be  managed  according  to  the  provisions 
of  the  foregoing  section,  and  thereafter  such  school  shall  be  subject  to  the  said 
provisions  so  far  as  applicable  to  the  circumstances  thereof. 

'64.  Funds. — No  part  of  the  funds  or  revenues  of  a  higher-class  public  school 
within  the  meaning  of  the  preceding  clauses  shall  pass  into  the  school  fund,  and 
no  part  of  tlie  expenses  of  any  such  school,  except  as  herein  otherwise  specially 
provided,  shall  be  paid  out  of  that  fxmd. ' 
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examinations  between  tlieir  several  scliools,  and  appoint  and  pay 
the  most  competent  men  to  conduct  the  examinations.  If  the 
School  Boards  (say)  of  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Aberdeen,  Dumfries, 
Perth,  Ayr,  and  Stirling  were  to  organize  a  general  examination  of 
their  Higher-class  Schools  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  this  pro- 
vision, and  publish  the  results  of  the  examinations,  the  effect  upon 
the  Higher-class  instruction  of  the  country  would  be  beneficial. 

The  three  most  obvious  hindrances  to  the  progress  of 
the  higher  education  as  given  in  our  schools — viz.  want  of 
organization,  want  of  system  in  the  internal  economy  of  the 
schools,  and  want  of  examination — have  thus  to  some  extent 
been  met  by  the  Education  Act.  The  provisions  we  have  re- 
ferred to  facilitate  the  reform  of  the  internal  organization  of 
schools,  and  they  have  already  been  taken  advantage  of  by 
stcSmedy  °^  Edinburgh.    The  following  is  the  explana- 

to  High  School  tion  given  by  the  Kector  of  the  High  School  of  the  changes 
of  Edinburgh.  ^^^-^^^  ^j^g  j^^^  j^^^  enabled  the  School  Board  to  make  :— 

'  Shortly  after  the  School  Board  was  elected,  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  deal  with  High  School  matters,  and  considerable 
changes  were  introduced.  The  entire  fees,  and  the  amount  from 
endowment  to  be  assigned  for  salaries,  were  thrown  into  a  common 
fund.  Definite  sums  were  proposed  as  fixed  salaries  for  all  the 
ordinary  masters.  H  the  funds  permitted,  these  sums  were  to  be 
paid  in  full.  If  they  fell  short,  aU  the  masters  were  to  lose  in 
proportion  to  the  salaries  proposed ;  and  if  they  were  more  than 
enough,  the  balance  was  to  be  divided  amongst  the  masters  in  the 
same  proportion,  or  spent  upon  additional  masters.  This  scheme 
at  once  puts  an  end  to  rivalry  among  individual  masters  for  special 
pupils,  and  stimulates  all  to  increase  the  entire  number  attending 
the  school.  It  obviates  all  objections  that  might  be  proposed  to 
limiting  the  numbers  in  the  respective  classes,  or  advancing  their 
pupils  according  to  progress.  In  fact,  in  combination  with  the 
annual  examination  instituted  by  the  Education  Act,  it  leads 
masters  to  desire  that  their  pupils  be  well  assorted,  and  that  the 
class  be  manageable  as  to  numbers.  And  the  whole  body  of 
teachers  act  in  harmony  with  each  other,  feel  bound  to  assist  each 
other,  and  have  strong  reasons  for  wishing  that  every  pupil  in 
the  school  be  taught  as  well  as  possible  by  every  master.' 
sihod  0?^^  .  Glasgow  School  Board,  also,  have  approved  of  the  organiza- 
Giasgow.  tion  of  the  High  School  under  a  head  master,  and  have  formed  a 
general  fee  fund,  into  which  aU  fees  are  paid  except  those  for 
Modern  Languages.  The  fees  are  distributed  among  the  masters 
according  to  a  scale  arranged  by  the  Board. 

The  example  set  by  the  School  Boards  of  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow  will  doubtless  be  foUowed  in  other  towns.    A  common 
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fund  will  be  established  in  connection  with  the  principal  Higher- 
class  Schools,  ont  of  which  the  teachers'  salaries  will  be  paid,  and 
the  teachers  will  be  enabled  to  restrict  the  number  iu  each  class, 
and  to  institute  a  system  of  'removes,'  by  which  boys  Avill  be 
advanced  from  class  to  class  when  they  are  sufficiently  prepared 
for  promotion. 

Tlie  Act,  however,  does  not  provide  any  remedy  for  the  evil  No  remedy  in 
which  lies  at  the  root  of  the  chief  defects  of  the  Secondary  School  which  HeTlt 
system  of  Scotland,  viz.  the  want  of  endowment.    PoAvers  are  Jt- 
given  to  the  School  Boards  to  pay  examiners  out  of  the  rates  viz.' want  of' 
and,  it  may  be  (but  this  point  is  doubtful),  to  defray  the  repairs 
of  the  buildings.    Beyond  this  no  provision  is  made  for  mainten- 
ance.   Without  additional  funds,  no  effective  improvement  of  the 
Higher-class  Schools  of  Scotland  is  possible,  and  the  requirements 
of  the  country  cannot  be  met. 

Provision  of  the  amplest  kind  has  been  made  by  law  for  Ele-  Provision 
mentary  instruction.    By  means  of  rates.  Parliamentary  grants,  E^/nd^f  ^ 
and  fees,  Elementary  Schools  have  been,  or  are  in  the  course  of  LftrSior"^' 
being,  established  and  supported    throughout    Scotland.  The 
Universities  are  aided  from  year  to  year  with  Imperial  money. 
Large  sums  have  been  raised  of  late  years,  both  in  Glasgow  and 
in  Edinburgh,  for  the  University  buildings  in  these  two  towns, 
and  these  sums  have  been  supplemented  by  building  grants  froin 
the  national  exchequer;  and  scholarships  and  fellowships  have 
been  established  in  connection  with  the  Universities  by  the 
liberality  of  enlightened  benefactors.    But  while  the  Elementary 
Schools  and  the  Universities  are  thus  fostered  by  the  State,  and 
enriched  by  individuals,  the  Secondary  Schools,  which  ought  to 
fill  the  gap  between   these   institutions,  are    left   to  starve.  But  no  pro- 
Parliament  has  not  granted  them  any  aid,  and  private  benefactors,  ScondSy 
who  deal  liberally  with  the  Universities,  forget  the  sonrce  that  iistruction. 
supplies  the  objects  of  theii-  liberality. 

The  reforms  proposed  in  this  Eeport,  if  carried  out,  wiU  in  Reforms  pro- 
some  localities  increase  the  amount  and  improve  the  character  of  ^a^'ed'^jS,  do 
Secondary  instruction.     It  is  not  improbable  that  such  schools  as  ™thiDg'for 
Morison's  Institution,  Hutton  Hall,  and  Wallace  Hall  will  assume  instructl^. 
larger  proportions  under  judicious  reorganization  j'''  that  Wood's 
School,  Fife,  at  present  an  Elementary  School,  will,  in  a  more 
suitable  centre,  and  under  altered  conditions,  attain  the  objects 
of  its  founder ;  f  and  the  changes  proposed  with  regard  to  the 
governing  bodies  will  in  many  cases  put  new  life  into  exist- 
ing institutions.    The  opening  up  of  the  Hospitals,  also,  will 
be  a  substantial  addition  to  the  means  of  obtaining  Secondary 

•  See  the  Secretary's  Eoports  on  Hutton  Hall  and  Wallace  Hall,  Appendix,  Vol  I. 
t  bee  Appendix,  Vol.  II,  i   xr       :    ^  ■ 
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instnictiou.  The  application  of  local  endowments  in  rural  Public 
Schools  can  hardly  fail  to  perpetuate  and  improve  the  Higher  in- 
struction, which  has  liitliorto  been  given  in  the  agricultural  and 
pastoral,  and  not  unfrecpiently  even  in  the  Highland  parishes,  and 
to  which,  as  we  have  stated  previously,  we  must  still  look  in  these 
districts.  But  more  is  required.  To  supply  the  want,  we  must, 
in  the  absence  of  any  direct  encouragement  to  the  higher  educa- 
tion from  public  money,  place  our  chief  reliance  on  local  efforts 
and  individual  benefactions.  But  for  the  aid  which  will  even 
then  be  wanted,  we  may  reasonably  look  for  contributions  from 
the  wealthy  foimdations  of  the  country.  Where  it  can  be  shown 
that  the  reasonable  objects  of  a  founder  can  be  attained  without 
expending  the  whole  present  revenue,  it  seems  to  be  a  legitimate 
application  of  the  remainder  to  apply  it  in  promoting  the  Second- 
ary instruction  of  poor  boys  in  schools  beyond  the  locality  to 
which  the  endowment  primarily  applies.  By  throwing  open  a 
certain  proportion  of  the  foundation  places  in  the  Hospitals  to 
competition,  the  advantages  of  higher  instruction  in  the  locality 
of  the  endowment  are  offered,  and  to  some  extent  the  wants  of 
the  coimtry  may  be  met  by  drawing  the  more  promising  boys  to 
these  centres.  But  this  is  not  enough ;  and  we  are  of  opinion 
that  it  would  be  desirable  also,  where  practicable,  to  apply  a 
portion  of  any  revenues  that  may  be  available  for  educational 
purposes  to  the  encouragement  of  Secondary  or  Higher-class 
Schools  in  the  district  of  the  Endowment,  and  we  would  recom- 
mend that  this  receive  the  attention  of  any  body  which  may  bo 
empowered  to  carry  out  the  recommendations  in  this  Eeport.  The 
schools  which  would  necessarily  first  engage  the  attention  of  this 
body  would  be  the  eleven  Higher-class  Schools  scheduled  in  the 
Education  (Scotland)  Act,  ^vhich  for  convenience  may  be  called 
the  Statutory  Secondary  Schools.    These  are : — 

Aberdeen,   ....      New  Gramraar  School. 

Ayr,  Academy. 

Dumfries,    ....  Academy. 

EdinTjurgb, ....       High  School. 

Elgin,  Academy. 

Glasgow,     ....       High  School. 

Haddington,       .       .       •       Burgh  School. 

Montrose,    ....  Academy. 

Paisley,      ....    -  Grammar  School  and  Academy. 

Perth,        ....  Academy. 

Stirling,  ....  High  School. 
If  these  eleven  Statutory  Schools  were  adequately  endowed 
and  fully  equipped,  an  addition  would  be  made  to  the  educa- 
tional machinery  of  the  country  which  would  tell  powerfully  on 
the  standard  of  attainment  in  schools,  and  enable  the  Universities 
to  prosecute  their  proper  work.  And  if,  in  addition  to  these 
Statutory  Schools,  similar  centres  of  Secondary  instruction  could 
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be  multiplied  by  private  benefflction  or  otherwise,  so  that  a  good 
Higher-class  Scliool  should  be  established  in  each  important  town, 
Scotland  would  no  longer  be  exposed  to  the  reproach  which  has 
been  cast  upon  her,  that  she  has  failed  to  supply  her  sons  with 
the  means  of  obtaining  a  superior  education  in  their  own  country. 
With  regard  to  certain  schools,  Ave  indicate,  in  the  chapters  on 
General  and  Mixed  Bequests,  a  possible  source  of  revenue,  which 
might  be  applied  in  support  of  local  efforts. 

The  first  step,  then,  towards  improvement  in  the  standard  Secondary 
of  Secondary  instruction  is  the  establishment  and  equipment  of  established  aud 
a  suihcient  number  of  Higher-class  or  Secondary  Schools :  arid  it  equipped  the 

.  .       ,  ,  next  step  is 

appears  to  us,  that  by  carrying  out  m  detail  the  suggestions  in  to  institute 
the  foregoing  pages,  we  may  reasonably  expect  that  this  point  will  tUe  EiemeiuiTy 
be  attained.    The  next  step  to  be  taken  is  to  institute  a  system  1°  ^'^^j 

J-  Secondary 

of  open  bursaries  or  scholarships  from  the  Public  Elementary  to  Schools, 
the  Secondary  Schools,  and  from  the  latter  to  the  Universities. 

Principal  Shairp,  in  answer  to  the  question,  '  Do  you  think  Opinion  of 
that  a  light  organization  of  the  Secondary  Schools  would  have  shdrlfon  this 
much  effect  on  the  Universities  as  well  as  on  the  Secondary  P°'"f- 
Schools  themselves?'  says:  -  Yes,  especially  if  connected  with 
the  Secondary  Schools  in  large  towns  and  centres  of  population 
there  were  some  bursaries  or  exhibitions  open  to  Primary  Schools 
in  the  country,  so  that  a  lad  who  has  distinguished  himself  at 
one  of  the  newly  instituted  Public  Schools  would  have  the 
opportunity  of  going  for  a  year  or  two  to  a  Secondary  School.'* 

Principal  Tulloch  concurred  in  this  view,  adding,  '  In  short,  Principal 
the  hursary  system  to  begin  lower  down;'  and  Sir  Alexander 
Grant,  in  answer  to  a  somewhat  similar  question,  said :  '  I  think  Principal  Sir 
we  first  want  exhibitions  to  connect  the  Parish  Schools  with  Grautr*^^^ 
the  Secondary  Schools,  and  after  that  bursaries  to  connect  the 
Secondary  Schools  with  the  University ;  but  I  should  he  more, 
inclined  to  think  that  the  former  should  be  the  primary  object.'f 
This  opinion  is  pretty  generally  entertained  by  all  who  gave 
evidence  upon  the  subject.    Bursaries,  to  enahle  the  meritorious 
poor  to  cany  on  their  education  beyond  those  branches  which 
can  be  acquired  at  an  Elementary  School,  and  to  proceed  from 
the  public  Elementary  to  the  Secondary  Schools,  are  essential  to 
a  well-organized  system  of  education.    Bursaries  of  the  kind 
thus  contemplated  should  be  large  enough  to  enable  lads  to  live 
for  nine  or  ten  months  in  the  year  in  one  of  the  towns  or  centres 
of  population  in  which  the  statutory  schools  are  situated.  The 
scholavsliips  now  granted  by  the  authorities  wha  manage  the 
Normal  Schools  in  this  country  amount  to  £20  or  £24  per 
annum.    This  sum  is  considered  barely  enough  to  keep  a  Normal 

•  Evidence,  7632.  J  lb,  8682, 
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School  student.  Students  do  live  upon  tlieir  scholarships,  but 
fhoidd  ™unt  ^^'^^^^  difficulty.  A  bursary  of  about  £25  ought  very 
to  £25  per  nearly  to  keep  a  schoolboy  in  a  provincial  town,  and  out  of  it  he 
annum.         should  be  Called  upon  to  pay  such  fees  as 'may  be  exacted  at  the 

Public  Schools. 

It  appears  from  the  Eeports  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners  to  the 
Education  (Scotland)  Commission,  1864,  that  in  tlie  endowments 
Nucleus  of  such  attached  to  the  Burgh  Schools  a  fund  exists  which  might  at  the  least 

a  bursary  i        n       t  i 

scheme  exists  lorm  a  nuclcus  lor.  the  estabhshmeut  of  a  bursary  scheme  of  the 
me^te  attached  ^^^^1  here  indicated.  But  it  may  be  stated  that  the  estimate  of  the 
Schooi?'^'^^^  value  of  these  foundations  given  by  these  Assistant  Commissioners 
falls  considerably  sliort  of  the  total  amount  which  has  been  reported 
to  us.  The  total  revenue  for  bursary  purposes  is  about  £2000  a 
year.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  proportion  of  this  sum  which 
may  be  held  to  be  allocated  to  Secondary  instruction,  because  the 
combination  of  Secondary  with  Primary  instruction  is,  as  elsewhere 
in  Scotland,  almost  universal.  In  Glasgow  the  bursary  funds  are 
of  considerable  amount,  but  they  are  so  mixed  up  with  other 
charitable  endowments  that  it  is  difficult  to  separate  them. 
Throughout  Scotland,  not  less  than  £6000  a  year  is  available  for 
bursary  purposes  in  connection  with  either  Elementary  or  Secondary 
instruction.  We  may  fairly  estimate  the  portion  applicable  to 
Secondary  instruction  at  not  less  than  one-half  the  above  sum. 

The  remarks  on  the  practical  working  of  the  bursary  endow- 
ments in  connection  with  the  Burgh  Schools,  in  the  General 
Eeport  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners  to  the  Education  (Scot- 
land) Commission,  1864,  seem  to  us  of  sufficient  value  to 
warrant  us  in  giving  them  in  full.  The  changes  recommended 
by  them,  which  are  summed  up  in.  the  concluding  paragraph,  are 
quoted  with  approbation  by  the  Education  (Scotland)  Commis- 
sioners in  their  Third  Eejjort : — 

'  We  come  next  to  the  mortifications  in  the  Burgli  Schools  applicable  to 
the  students.  Out  of  all  the  public  schools  ^  from  which  we  have  received 
returns,  forty-two  have  no  bursaries;  the  rest  have  among  them  an 
annual  income  applicable  to  this  puipose  of  £1630.  Of  this  sum,  £1272 
are  devoted  to  boys  at  school,  and  £358  to  students  at  College.  There 
are,  besides,  a  few  money  prizes  that  might  be  included  under  this  head, 
but  they  are  insignificant  in  number  and  value.  Here  and  there,  also, 
throughout  the  schools,  we  found  boys  in  the  enjoyment  of  bursaries 
that  paid  for  their  books  and  fees.  In  Airdi'ie,  for  example,  a  number  of 
poor  children  were  being  educated  at  the  Academy  on  the  proceeds  of  a 
small  foundation;  but  their  connection  with  this  school  was  merely  acci- 
dental, and  might  be  terminated  at  any  moment  the  trustees  saw  fit  to 
send  the  children  to  another  school  within  the  bounds  of  certain  parishes. 
To  include  these,  therefore,  in  our  estimate  of  bursaries  attached  to  the 

•  Trinity  College,  Glenalmond,  is  not  included  in  our  estimate  here  or  elsewhere,  unless 
specially  mentioned  by  name.  It  is  a  school  by  itself  in  Scotland.  The  Special  Eeport 
contains  all  the  information  rc^iiarding  it. 

*  Third  Import,  p.  2'' ;  and  Eeport  of  Assistant  Commissioners,  p.  62. 
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Burgh  Schools  would  have  been  misleading,  although  the  paltry  pittance 
they  afforded  would  not  materially  have  added  to  the  total. 

'The  school  bursaries,  which  are  about  170  in  all,  yield  on  an  average 
rather  more  than  £7  a  year  to  each  bursar.  There  is,  however,  a  great 
variety  amongst  them ;  and  some  arc  hardly  worthy  of  the  name  of  bur- 
saries, while  others  are  really  valuable,  and  might  be  made  extremely 
useful.  Lanark  is  an  illustration  of  a  school  where  the  bursaries  are  of 
trifling  value.  There  are  no  fewer  than  37  boys  in  the  school,  or  a  third 
of  the  whole  number  of  scholars,  who  have  bursaries.  Their  aggregate 
value  is  £76,  8s.,  and,  in  addition  to  the  school  fees,  they  yield  each  boy 
about  £1  in  money.  Poverty  and  residence  within  the  parish  are  the 
quahfications,  and  the  bursaries  are  intended  to  furnish  an  elementary 
education.  Ayr  Academy  has  mortifications  worth  about  £55,  which 
educate  fourteen  or  fifteen  children,  "  who  are  to  be  poor  orjDhans,  or 
children  of  parents  in  necessitous  circumstances."  In  Banff  there  is  a 
sum  of  £2000,  the  interest  of  which  is  applicable  to  twenty-six  bursars, 
appointed  partly  by  the  Town  Council,  and  partly  by  the  Kirk-Session  of 
Banff,  and  which  yield,  on  an  average,  £3,  10s. 

'  All  the  school  bursaries,  however,  are  by  no  means  insignificant.  Even 
in  Banff,  where  the  average  is  so  low,  there  is  one  bursary  worth  £22  a 
year.  In  Inverness  Academy  there  is  a  large  endovnnent,  called  the 
Mackintosh  of  Farr  Fund.  By  means  of  it  ten  boys  are  clothed,  edu- 
cated, and  boarded,  at  an  annual  cost  of  £499,  or  £50  a  head.  These 
bursaries  are  regulated  by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  under  it  power  is  given 
to  estabhsh  three  bursaries  at  a  University  of  the  value  of  £60  each. 
This  power  has  not  yet  been  exercised ;  when  it  is,  the  number  of  bursars 
at  the  school  will  be  diminished.  In  Aberdeen  New  Grammar  School 
there  are  28  bnrsaries,  that  vary  in  value  from  £3  to  £16.  In  Dundee 
there  is  one  mortification  to  which  we  would  call  especial  attention.  In 
1695  a  person  of  the  name  of  Ferguson  left  a  sum  of  money  for  the 
maintenance  of  two  boys  at  the  "  Grammar  School "  of  Dundee  for  four 
years,  with  power  to  send  any  of  the  boys  who  were  "  capable  of  learn- 
ing, and  had  an  inclination  to  be  scholars,"  to  the  University  of  St. 
Andrews  when  their  school  course  was  ended.  This  power  has  never 
been  exercised  by  the  trustees.  The  stock  of  the  mortification  consisted, 
at  the  close  of  last  account,  of  £3230,  and  the  income  from  this,  and  (we 
presume)  from  other  money  lying  at  interest,  may  be  stated  at  £250. 
The  annual  expenditure  amounts  to  £22,  viz.  £8  for  each  of  the  two 
bursars,  and  £6  for  expenses  of  management.  The  factor  on  the  estata 
has  furnished  us  with  the  following  explanations  : — "  The  patrons  (the 
Provost  and  Mr.  Webster  of  Bahnuir)  are  advised  that  they  have  no 
power  to  increase  the  number  of  bursars.  They  therefore  contemplated 
an  apphcation  for  a  private  Act  of  Parhament,  but  are  deterred  by  the 
expense  attending  the  passing  of  such  Acts.  They  look  forward,  how- 
ever, to  the  passing  of  an  Act  to  reduce  the  cost  of  private  bills,  and 
then  hope  to  get  powers." 

'  The  College  bursaries  are  much  fewer  in  number,  but  more  valuable, 
than  the  school  bursaries.  There  are  two  in  Irvine  of  £20  each,  tenable 
for  four  years,  to  be  competed  for  by  students  about  to  enter  College. 
There  are  three  in  Dumfi'ies  worth  £18,  £15,  and  £12.  They  are 
tenable  each  for  one  year.  The  bursars  must  attend  the  mathematical 
and  one  other  class  in  Edinburgh  or  Glasgow  University.  They  are 
open  to  all  boys  who  have  attended  the  Dumfries  Academy  for  two 
years,  and  are  given  by  competition  in  Enghsh,  classics,  and  mathe- 
matics. In  Dundee,  two  bursaries  of  £20  each  have  just  been  founded 
for  the  maintenance  of  two  boys  at  St.  Andrews.    They  are  to  be 
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tenable  for  four  years,  and  are  to  bo  given  for  attainments  in  claseics 
and  matliematics,  an  equal  value  being  assigned  to  each  subject.  In 
Edinburgh  High  School  there  is  but  one  College  bursary,  of  a  rather 
peculiar  nature.  The  dux  of  tlio  High  School,  if  he  wish  to  prosecute 
his  studios  for  one  of  the  learned  professions,  and  require  assistance, 
is  entitled  to  demand  that  the  Governors  of  Heriot's  Hospital  shoukl 
present  him  to  a  bursary  at  their  disposal  of  the  annual  value  of  £20, 
tenable  for  four  consecutive  years  during  the  student's  attendance  in 
the  literary  classes  of  the  University  of  Edinl)urgh.  In  the  Madras 
College,  St.  Andrews,  there  are  eight  bursaries  for  boys  who  have  been 
educated  at  the  school  for  at  least  three  years.  They  are  tenable  for 
four  years,  and  consist  of — one  of  £20,  two  of  £15,  and  five  of  £10. 
They  are  presented  each  year  to  the  two  best  pupils  in  the  classical 
department,  and  the  bursars  must-attend  St.  Andrews  University. 

'  It  will  be  seen,  from  the  above  details,  that  the  College  bursaries 
are  mostly  given  by  competition,  or  are  assigned  to  those  boys  who 
have  distinguished  themselves  at  school.  We  believe  that  they  have 
proved  of  undoubted  service  in  promoting  the  education  of  deserving 
students.  We  wish  that  we  could  say  as  much  in  favour  of  the  school 
bursaries,  but  truth  compels  us  to  acknowledge  that  they  do  less  good 
than  might  be  expected,  and  that  occasionally,  from  the  mode  of  their 
administration,,  they  are  a  positive  evil.  The  first  point  to  which  we 
would  call  attention  is  the  small  value  of  most  of  the  bursaries.  A  few 
of  the  less  important  might  be  retained  for  necessitous  cases,  but  it  would 
certainly  be  an  advantage  if  a  number  of  them  were  thrown  into  one,  so 
as  to  raise  the  minimum  value  to  £6  or  £7. 

'  In  the  next  place,  the  condition  of  poverty  attached  to  most  of  the 
bursaries  is  one  of  very  doubtful  utihty.  It  seems,  at  first  sight,  wise 
and  considerate,  but  it  would  greatly  increase  the  good  done  by  the 
bursaries,  and  the  value  attached  to  them,  if  this  condition  were  repealed. 
Bursaries  should  be  the  prizes  of  merit,  and  poor  students,  we  may  be 
sure,  would  win  their  fair  share  of  them  in  open  competition.  As  it  is  at 
present,  the  holder  of  a  school  bursary  is  more  or  less  the  recipient  of 
charity.  It  was  always,  therefore,  a  matter  of  delicacy,  on  this  very 
score,  to  push  any  inquiries  about  the  bursars. 

'  But  infinitely  worse  than  the  condition  of  poverty  attached  to  most  of 
the  bursaries,  is  the  fact  that  they  are  given  without  competition.  Ko 
good  can  ever  be  done  till  the  present  close  system  is  abohshed.  Its  evil 
effects  were  constantly  brought  under  our  notice.  They  mainly  showed 
themselves  in  two  ways ;  the  bursaries  were  sought  after  on  account 
simply  of  their  pecuniary  value,  and  the  bursars  were  very  often  among 
the  most  incompetent  boys  in  the  schools.  In  Montrose,  where  eight 
boys  received  each  £18  and  a  free  education  in  Latin,  the  latter,  we  were 
told,  was  regarded  rather  as  a  penalty  thaii  a  privilege  attached  to  the 
endowment.  In  Banff  and  Dundee  the  same  tendency  manifested  itself 
to  disparage  the  educational  part  of  the  bm'sary,  and  to  value  only  its 
pecuniary  advantages.  In  Aberdeen,  we  directed  particular  attention 
to  the  bursars.  Twenty-six  bursaries  are  there  given  without  competi- 
tion. The  patrons  are  in  some  cases  private  individuals,  in  others 
the  Town  Council  and  other  public  bodies.  The  rector  and  masters 
were  very  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  bursaries  should  be  thrown 
open  to  competition.  One  master,  who  had  been  twenty-two  years 
connected  with  the  school,  said  that,  during  all  that  time,  only  twice 
or  thrice  had  the  best  or  even  a  very  good  scholar  in  his  class  been 
a  bursar.  The  adTocates  of  things  remaining  as  they  were  urged 
that  the  bursaries  were  bequeathed  for  the  benefit  exclusively  of  poor 
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children,  and  that  the  intention  of  the  donors  would  be  frustrated 
if  they  were  thrown  open  to  competition.  In  the  special  report  on 
Aberdeen,  there  is  a  Hst  given  of  the  places  held  by  twenty-four  bursars 
whom  we  found  in  the  school  at  the  time  of  our  visit.  Of  seven 
bursars  presented  by  the  Town  Council,  two  were  actually  the  "  boobies" 
of  their  respective  classes,  and  only  five  out  of  fourteen  presented 
by  them  and  private  patrons  were  in  the  upper  half  of  their  classes. 
No  reform  will  be  worth  much  that  falls  short  of  throwing  school 
bursaries  open  to  competition.  So  strongly  did  the  evils  of  the  close 
system  of  election  press  themselves  upon  us  in  Aberdeen,  and  everywhere 
else,  that  we  could  hardly  regret  the  paucity  and  smallness  of  the  bur- 
saries. By  the  changes,  however,  which  we  have  ventured  to  suggest,  by 
putting  several  of  the  smaller  bursaries  into  one,  by  removing  the  restric- 
tions that  confine  them  to  one  class  of  boys  (restrictions  that  are  really 
unkind  to  the  very  persons  whom  they  are  intended  to  protect  and  benefit), 
and  above  all,  by  throwing  them  open  to  competition,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  bursaries  would  prove  of  very  great  value  to  the  schools,  both  in 
attracting  good,  hard-working  boys,  and  in  rewarding  merit  and  industry.' 

These  remarks  are  enforced  very  strongly  in  some  of  the 
Special  Eeports.  In  one  instance,  that  of  Aberdeen,  the  rector 
suggested  a  compromise  to  meet  the  case  of  bursaries  devoted  to 
charitable  cases,  and  proposed  to  require  the  bursars  on  their 
appointment,  and  in  every  year  of  their  course  afterwards,  to  pass 
aj  minimum  examination.  The  Assistant  Commissioners  state, 
that  the  position  which  they  found  the  bursars  occupying  in  their 
classes  seemed  to  justify  a  more  sweeping  measure  of  reform. 
In  the  case  of  Montrose,  where  a  valuable  foundation  is  left  to 
poor  and  orphan  boys,  they  remark :  '  The  patronage  of  this  fund 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  Provost.  AU  manner  of  interest  is  used  to 
get  these  bursaries.  Poverty  is  generally  attended  to,  but  not 
always.  The  educational  part  of  the  bursary  is  the  least  valued, 
we  were  told,  the  attendance  on  the  Latin  class  being  rather  a 
penalty  than  a  privilege  attached  to  it.""' 

The  case  of  Dundee  seemed  to  us  to  caU  for  special  inquiry.  Dundee  Morti- 
The  bursaries  in  that  town  are,  for  the  most  part,  old  foundations^ 
and  they  are  on  a  scale  exceeding  what  exists  elsewhere  in 
Scotland.  The  Assistant  Commissioners  visited  Dundee  in  1868, 
and  they  drew  attention  to  the  unsatisfactory  conditions  under 
which  some  of  these  mortifications  were  administered.  Our 
Assistant  Commissioner  was  accordingly  instructed  to  visit  Dun- 
dee, and  report  on  the  educational  endowments  existinrr  therein. 
We  refer  to  the  details  of  Ms  Eeportf  for  confirmation  of  our 
suspicions  as  to  the  wasteful  nature  of  the  administration  of 
some  of  these  endowments.  As  instances,  and  by  no  means  the 
worst,  of  this  wastefulness,  we  may  mention  the  cases  of  (1.)  The 
Ferguson  Endowment,  Dundee ;  (2.)  Steven's  Mortification ;  (3.) 
The  Webster  Mortification, 


*  Special  Keporte,  p.  28. 
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(1.)  In  the  case  of  the  Ferguson  Endowment,  a  fund  which 
now  amounts,  according  to  the  Ecport  of  our  Assistant  Commis- 
sioner, to  £150  a  year,  is  employed  in  educating  only  two  scholars; 
and  the  power  which  was  conveyed  to  the  Trustees  of  sending  a 
boy  who  was  '  capable  of  learning,  or  had  an  inclination  to  be  a 
scholar,  to  the  University  of  St.  Andrews,'  has  never  been  carried 
out. 

(2.)  Steven's  Mortification  was  originally  destined  for  the 
education  and  maintenance  of  five  young  boys.  And  while, 
owing  to  the  increase  of  the  endowment,  eight  are  now  maintained, 
the  provision  enabling  the  patrons  to  send  to  the  University  of  St, 
Andrews  any  boy  '  capable  of  learning  and  fit  for  college '  has  only 
been  carried  out  in  one  instance  since  the  foundation  of  the  Morti- 
fication in  1720.    The  present  annual  revenue  is  about  £70. 

(3.)  The  Webster  Mortification  yields  an  annual  income  of 
£280.  The  object  of  the  founder  was  to  establish  an  academy, 
where  30  boys  betM'een  twelve  and  sixteen  might  be  instructed 
in  mathematics,  and  35  boys  and  35  girls  might  be  instructed  in 
the  plainer  branches  of  an  English  education.  The  practice  has 
been  to  send  those  between  twelve  and  sixteen  to  attend  the 
mathematical  and  commercial  classes  of  the  High  School,  and  the 
younger  scholars  to  the  Meadowside  Academy.  Formerly  all 
attended  the  High  School.  The  full  number  of  bursars  has 
never  been  admitted  on  the  foundation.  The  reason  given  to  the 
Assistant  Commissioners  in  1868  for  not  increasing  the  number 
was,  that  there  was  a  difficulty  in  finding  applicants  for  the  pre- 
sent number,  while  the  masters  were  loud  in  their  complaints  that 
the  boys  whom  they  got  were  often  a  drag  on  the  rest  of  the  class.* 

We  subjoin  the  remarks  of  our  Assistant  Commissioner  on  the 
administration  of  the  part  of  the  fund  which  is  expended  on  the 
Meadowside  Academy : — 

'  The  most  striking  instance  of  the  need  of  such  an  examination  I  found 
in  the  case  of  the  Meadowside  Academy,  which  is  attended  by  fifty-two 
of  the  Webster  bursars.  All  of  these  bursars,  some  fifty  years  ago, 
attended  the  High  School ;  but  in  consequence  of  a  dispute  between  the 
then  factor  and  one  of  the  masters,  they  were  withdi-awn.  The  Meadow- 
side Academy  has  changed  hands  three  times,  and  the  Webster  bursars 
seemed  to  have  formed  part  of  the  consideration.  This  is  to  be  regretted. 
The  following  is  a  detailed  report  of  the  school : — 

'  Meadowside  Academy. — This  is  a  school  for  the  lower  middle-class, 
where  the  fees  of  those  who  pay  range  from  5s.  to  12s.  6d.  a  quarter. 
Mr.  Powrie,  the  head-master,  has  fifty-two  Webster  bursars  sent  to  him, 
for  whom  he  receives  £99,  10s.  a  year.  These  bursars  have  been  sent  to 
this  school  for  about  seventy  years.  They  were  first  sent  to  Mr.  Macin- 
tosh, who  conducted  the  school  for  fifty  years.  When  Mr.  Macintosh 
died,  his  heirs  sold  the  goodwill  of  the  school  to  Mr.  Fisher,  who,  after 
carrying  it  on  for  five  years,  disposed  of  it  to  the  present  master,  Mr. 

*  Eeport,  p.  49. 
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Powrie.  Thus  the  right  of  teaching  the  Webster  bursars  has  been  sold 
and  resold  within  the  last  twenty  years ;  and  Mr.  Powrie  himself  states, 
that  "the  Webster  bursars  were  an  item  in  the  consideration."  The 
Webster  bursars  remain  for  only  two  years  in  general ;  and  it  is  an  open 
question  whether  these  two  years  are  not  an  interruption  to,  instead  of 
being  a  continuation  of,  their  education.*  .  .  . 

'  Several  pecuhar  facts  came  to  my  knowledge  which  must  be  men- 
tioned here.  In  the  highest  Arithmetic  class,  8  out  of  the  9  children  had 
come  from  inspected  schools ;  in  the  second,  15  out  of  the  20  ;  and  in  the 
lowest,  8  out  of  the  11. 

'  A  still  more  striking  fact  is,  that  all  of  these  39  children  [i.e.  the 
bursars  examined]  (with  six  dubious  exceptions)  had,  previous  to  then- 
becoming  Webster  bursars,  been  attending  schools  where  they  had  paid 
from  3s.  to  10s.  6d.  a  quarter;  22  of  them  had  been  paying  4s.  and  up- 
wards. It  is  also  significant  that  many  of  the  bursars,  after  their  right 
to  hold  a  bursary  has  ceased,  remain  in  the  school  and  pay.  I  doubt 
very  much  whether  12  per  cent,  of  the  present  bursars  really  need  the 
money.    Evidence  on  this  subject  I  give  in  another  place.' 

Without  entering  further  into  particular  cases,  we  quote  the 
following  passage  from  the  Report  of  our  Assistant  Commissioner, 
in  which  he  states  the  conclusion  to  which  his  investigations  led 
him : — 

'  4.  The  good  done  by  these  endowments  to  the  High  School — which  Mr.  Meikie- 
is  the  school  of  the  town — seems  to  be  the  minimum.  A  few  of  them  act  John's  re- 
in the  direction  of  supplementing  the  salary  of  some  of  the  masters ;  and 
this  is  a  benefit.  But  I  know  from  these  masters  themselves  that  they 
would  much  prefer  that  the  bursars  should  be  so  selected  that  their  pre- 
sence would  be  a  stimulus  to  the  class,  and  raise  the  intellectual  standard. 
At  present  the  consensus  of  opinion  is  either  that  they  are  nonentities,  or 
they  are  "  a  complete  drag — a  perfect  nuisance."  Again,  there  are 
frequently  bursars  appointed  to  the  High  School  who  are  incapable  of 
benefiting  by  the  instruction  given  in  the  classes,  and  whom  the  masters, 
very  much  against  their  wishes  and  interests,|are  compelled  to  reject.  (It 
ought  to  be  stated  that  the  factor  is  always  very  willing,  when  the  supply 
of  bursars  fails,  to  appoint  on  the  nomination  of  the  masters ;  but  then 
he  cannot  deprive  of  his  bursary  a  pupil  who  has  shown  himself  unfit,  but 
who  has  been  ah-eady  nominated.)  In  the  case  of  the  Webster  bursaries, 
for  example,  the  number  which  the  funds  enable  the  trustees  to  nominate  * 
(the  factor  in  most  cases  seems  the  active  benefactor,  and  has  it  in  his 
power  to  use  the  nomination  as  a  private  benefaction)  is  21.  But  the 
following  have  been  the  numbers  since  1862  : — 16  in  1862 ;  21  in  1863  ; 
23  in  1864 ;  17  in  1865 ;  21  in  1866 ;  20  in  1867  ;  16  in  1868 ;  17  in 
1869  ;  17  in  1870 ;  19  in  1871 ;  15  in  1872  ;  13  in  1873. 

'  5.  The  really  essential  defect,  however,  in  the  administration  of  these 
funds  is  the  total  want  of  pubhcity.  The  funds  were  publicly  left,  under 
public  conditions];  but  the  too  considerate  delicacy  of  the  trustees  has 
deprived  them  of  their  best  guarantee  for  doing  good. 

'  6.  Judging  from  all  the  evidence  I  have  been  able  to  collect  in 
diffeyent  quarters,  I  am  obliged  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  a  large 
part  of  the  Dundee  endowments  are  not  doing  one-quarter  of  the  good 
they  might  do  ;  while  a  large  part  is  doing  positive  harm.  No  fraction, 
or  if  any,  the  very  smallest  fraction,  is  operating  to  raise  the  standard  of 

"  For  detailed  report  see  Appendix,  Vol.  I. 
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education  foi*  the  whole  community,  and  thus  to  increase  the  intelligence 
and  thoughtfulness  of  the  town.  On  tlie  other  hand,  many  persons  are  in 
receipt  of  these  bursaries  who  could  do  very  well  without  them  ;  and  many 
"  deserving  "  persons  are  thus  excluded  from  the  enjoyment  of  them.' 

Our  Secretary  thus  reports  on  Gram  mar-School  Bursaries  and 
Miscellaneous  Educational  Charities  at  Banff : — 

Mr.  Laurie's  '  The  majority  of  the  bursaries  are,  in  fact,  merely  charitable  doles  to 
remarks.  the  parents  of  children,  accompanied  with  the  condition  that  the  children 
must  attend  a  certain  school.  The  patrons,  accordingly,  have  merely  the 
duty  of  deciding  as  to  the  relative  claims  of  applicants  on  grounds  of 
poverty.  However  desirous  they  may  be  to  discharge  this  duty  well,  it 
is  inevitable  that  the  most  urgent  solicitors  of  the  bounty  will,  if  they  can 
be  at  all  classed  as  needy,  be  successful.  The  effect  of  such  soh  citation 
and  canvassing  on  the  minds  of  the  applicants,  and  of  expectants 
generally,  must  be  hurtful.  One  gentleman  said  to  me  that  he  consi- 
dered that  there  was  a  pervading  eleemosynary  spirit  in  Banff  in  refer- 
ence to  education.  . 

'  As  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  donors,  by  attaching  their  bursaries 
to  the  "Grammar"  School,  contemplated  the  giving  of  higher  instruc- 
tion to  the  beneficiaries,  and  that  consequently  only  those  would  be 
presented  who  were  worthy  of  such  instruction  and  capable  of  benefiting 
by  it,  it  is  a  question  of  leading  importance  in  connection  with  the 
administration  of  the  bursaries  whether  the  boys  selected  are  confined  to 
those  capable  of  benefiting  by  the  higher  instruction  ;  and  whether,  after 
their  admission  to  the  school,  they  are  distinguished  for  their  regularity 
of  attendance  and  their  assidtdty  and  success  as  scholars.  I  have  to 
report  against  the  administration  in  both  these  respects.  The  boys 
selected  are,  in  the  first  instance,  sent  into  the  elementary  school;  nor 
are  any  means  adopted  to  secure,  on  admission,  that  they  are  fit  to  receive 
the  higher  instruction.  When  they  have  become  pufiils,  they  are,  in  the 
great  mnjority  of  cases,  negligent,  idle,  and  inferior  to  the  mass  of  the 
other  pupils :  they  not  only  do  little  good  themselves,  but  help  to  drag 
down  the  classes  to  which  they  belong.  This  is  the  result  of  my  inquiries. 
Where  such  are  the  characteristics  of  the  pupils,  it  may  fairly  be  inferred 
that  the  parents  are  rerriss  in  the  home  duty  of  supervising  their  boys, 
and  esteem  lightly  a  benefit  with  which  no  merit  and  no  obligations  are 
connected.  On  the  other  hand,  these  remarks  cannot  apply  to  all  the 
bursars,  for  I  find  in  a  return  which  I  called  for  that  six  or  seven  have, 
during  the  past  16  years,  taken  bursaries  at  Aberdeen  University,  and 
two  of  these  have  highly  distinguished  themselves. 

'  By  way  of  remedy,  1  would  suggest  that  the  numerous  petty  bursaries 
should  be  rolled  into  a  few,  attached  to  the  Grammar  School,  and  thrown 
open  to  boys  coming  from  the  elementary  schools  of  Banff  and  its  vicinity. 
The  argument  which  is  sometimes  used  —  and  with  effect  —  against 
throwing  charities  open  to  competition,  that  in  this  way  the  wealthier 
classes  carry  olf  the  rewards,  as  they  alone  can  afi"ord  to  give  their  boys 
the  best  preliminary  training,  is  not  applicable  in  this  case.  If  a  limit  of 
age  be  fixed,  all  the  boys  in  all  the  elementary  schools  will  be  at  equal 
advantage.  Nor  could  it  be  said  that  by  thus  confining  these  bursaries 
to  " poor  scholars"  who  would  be  an  honour  to  the  school,  and  help  to 
maintain  its  character,  the  intentions  of  the  donors  would  not  be  best 
fulfilled.  As  now  administered,  these  so-called  bursaries  are  merely 
additions  to  the  wages  of  certain  persons, — needy,  perhaps,  but  not  more 
needy  than  others  of  their  own  class.' 
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The  Eeports  of  our  Assistant  Commissioner,  and  also  of  our  Secre-  Unfavourable 

^  .   .  ,     opinion  as  to 

tary,  thus  corroborate  strongly  the  unfavourable  opinion  formed  by  the  administra- 
the  Assistant  Commissioners  to  the  Education  (Scotland)  Commis-  Endowments, 
sion,  1864,  as  to  the  administration  of  these  school  endowments,  and 
fully  justify,  in  our  opinion,  the  Commissioners  of  1864  in  their  ap- 
proval of  the  view  expressed  by  their  Assistants,  to  the  effect  that  No  reform 

1  t      T  •  1    n  Ti     1  r>    1        •  11  worth  much 

'  no  reform  will  be  worth  much  which  lalls  short  of  throwing  school  which  falls 
bursaries  open  to  competition.'  By  no  smaller  measure  can  the  real  ing"hem^o'pe^" 
purposes  of  such  benefactions — the  advancement  of  the  deserving,  competition, 
and  the  improvement  of  education — be  secured.  These  certainly  are 
not  secured  now.    XJnder  the  present  administration,  education  is 
not  improved — is  not,  indeed,  affected  at  all ;  the  deserving  are  not 
advanced ;  and  the  really  needy  (in  whose  name  such  abuses  are 
so  frequently  and  so  mistakenly  supported)  are  too  often  postponed 
to  the  importunate.  These  evils  would  disappear  before  a  system  of 
open  competition.  A  healthy  tone  of  feeling  would  be  introduced ; 
a  bursary  would  be  regarded  as  an  honour  to  be  proud  of,  not  as  a 
dole  to  be  ashamed  of  and  kept  secret. 

In  many  of  the  endowments  with  which  we  are  at  present 
dealing,  a  special  desire  is  indicated  to  advance  the  poor.  Such 
a  desire  is,  no  doubt,  to  be  respected^  and  so  far  as  possible  carried 
out.  But  it  is  not  fairly  and  rightly  carried  out  by  permitting 
trustees,  however  conscientious,  to  select  at  their  discretion  the 
recipients  of  the  bounty.  This  wiU  too  often  result,  as  our  Secretary 
and  Assistant  Commissioner  have  pointed  out,  in  the  success  of 
influence  or  accident  or  importunity.  Besides,  the  founders  of 
bursaries  of  this  kind  must  not  be  presumed  to  have  desired  the 
advancement  of  the  poor  as  poor,  but  only  of  such  as  would  really 
profit  by  the  higher  education.  The  true  way,  therefore,  to  ac- 
complish the  object  which  the  founders  must  be  held  to  have 
had  in  view,  is  to  give  a  large  proportion  of  these  bursaries  to  be 
competed  for  among  the  children  in  the  Public  Schools,  the  ex- 
amination to  be  on  subjects  taught  in  these  schools.  Children 
not  at  these  schools  might  be  admitted  to  the  competition  on  their 
parents  satisfying  the  School  Board  or  other  authorities  that  they 
could  not  afford  the  expenses  of  education.  Social  causes  would 
operate  to  prevent  these  bursaries  being  competed  for  save  by 
those  to  whom  such  aid  was  a  matter  of  importance;  and  thus 
preferences  to  poverty  would  receive  fair  and  sufficient  effect, 
especially  now,  when  no  child  is  left  without  the  opportunity  of 
obtaining  Elementary  instruction.  If  our  Assistant  Commissioner  Feeling  in 
has  rightly  gauged  the  general  feeling  in  Glasgow,  the  public  in  g^bJecTas 
that  important  city  are  already  prepared  to  take  the  lead  in  making  represented 
such  reforms  as  are  here  indicated.  If  the  enlightened  spirit  of  fohS!''" 
Glasgow  were  to  push  on  a  thorough  reform  of  the  abuses  in  her 
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own  endowments,  the  other  great  cities  in  Scotland  would  not,  we 
are  sure,  be  long  behind  her  in  remedying  those  which  exist  within 
their  own  precincts.  With  regard  to  the  feeling  in  Glasgow,  our 
Assistant  Commissioner  says : — 

'  The  general  feeling  iu  Glasgow,  thep,  seems  to  be  that  the  time  has 
arrived  for  pushing  the  application  of  these  endowments  a  step  forward ; 
and  that,  while  we  must,  iu  compliance  with  the  will  of  the  founders, 
keep  them  for  the  use  of  the  poor,  we  may  so  apply  them  as  to  benefit  a 
larger  mass  of  individuals  than  they  benefited  before,  and  to  benefit  them 
in  a  higher  degree.' 

There  is  a  class  of  bursaries,  attached  mainly  to  the  larger 
Burgh  Schools,  for  the  purpose  of  sending  boys  to  the  Universities. 
These  are  not  numerous,  are  mostly  given  by  competition,  and,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners,  1864  (from  which 
we  see  no  reason  to  dissent), '  have  proved  of  undoubted  service  in 
promoting  the  education  of  deserving  students.' 

Advantages  to     The  organization  of  a  system  of  open  bursaries  from  the  Ele- 
from  the^n^sti  J^e^itary  to  the  Secondary  Schools,  and  then  onwards  through  the 
tution  of  Bur-  course  of  Secondary  instruction,  would  prove,  we  are  persuaded,  a 
sary  Scheme,   ^^.^^     ^-^^  community  which  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  too  highly, 
and  to  no  section  of  the  community  more  than  to  the  able  and 
hard-working  poor.    The  funds  available  for  this  object  are 
greater  than  is  commonly  supposed,  as  may  be  seen  by  a  perusal 
of  the  Appendix  to  this  Eeport,  Vol.  II.,  especially  now  that  the 
Education  Act  has  left  trustees  more  free  than  formerly  to  con- 
sider the  claims  of  Higher  instruction  in  disposing  of  the  funds 
in  their  possession.    By  means  of  such  a  system,  a  succession 
of  meritorious  scholars,  many  of  them  from  the  very  poorest 
classes,  would  be  drafted  year  by  year  from  the  Elementary 
Schools,  through  the  Secondary,  to  the  Universities.    The  bur- 
saries being  all  open  to  competition,  would  be  regarded  as  the 
great  prizes  connected  with  the  Public  Schools.     They  would 
stimulate  the  education  of  the  whole  of  Scotland  in  the  same 
manner  as,  but  to  a  much  greater  extent  than,  the  bursary  com- 
petition at  the  Aberdeen  University  stimulates  the  education  of 
the  three  north-eastern  counties. 
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VII.— GENEEAL  ENDOWMENTS.* 


Under  the  name  '  General  Endo^vments '  we  include  all  those  not  General- 
appropriated  to  any  particular  institution.    Some  of  these  are  defineT'^^  ^ 
confined  to  certain  counties  or  parishes;  others  are  free  from 
local  restriction. 

Of  the  former,  the  best  known  and  most  important  is  the  Dick  Bequest. 
Dick  Bequest.f 

The  purpose  of  the  testator,  James  Dick,  Esq.,  who  died  in 
1828,  was  'to  add  to  the  present  very  trifling  salaries'  of  the 
parish  schoolmasters  in  his  native  county,  Moray,  and  in  the 
neighbouring  counties,  Banff  and  Aberdeen. 

But  he  expressly  laid  down  rules  that  this  should  be  done  so 
as  '  not  in  any  manner  to  relieve  the  heritors  or  other  persons  from 
their  legal  obligations  to  support  parochial  schoolmasters,  or  to 
diminish  the  extent  of  such  support;'  and  'in  such  manner  as 
shaU  seem  most  likely  to  encom-age  active  schoolmasters,  and 
gradually  to  elevate  the  literary  character  of  the  parochial  school- 
masters and  schools.'  And  more  particularly  he  desired  his 
Trustees  '  to  pay  great  attention  to  the  qualifications  and  dili- 
gence of  the  several  parochial  schoolmasters  for  and  in  superin- 
tending the  education  of  students  in  King's  and  Marischal 
Colleges  during  the  intervals  between  the  sessions  thereof,  and 
for  and  in  preparing  youths  for  the  said  Colleges.' 

This  purpose  and  these  injunctions  of  the  founder,  his  Trustees 
have  kept  steadily  in  view,  with  great  success.   ^The  average 
total  remuneration  of  the  parish  schoolmasters  who  share  in  the 
Bequest  has  increased  from  £55,  12s.  4d.  in  1833,  to  £134,  * 
Os.  4d.  from  local  sources,  or  including  Parliamentary  grants  to 
£156,  in  1873.    The  average  accommodation  of  their  houses 
also  has  been  enlarged,  at  the  expense  of  the  heritors,  from 
three  rooms  to  six.    This  enables  some  of  them  further  to  add 
to  their  emolimients  by  receiving  boarders  from  the  towns,  who 
are  trained  in  the  parish  schools  to  the  age  of  15  or  16  and 
are  then  sent  direct  to  the  University.    With  such  advantages, 
the  general  standard  of  attainments  and  eflSciency  has  been  raised' 
higher  among  the  teachers  of  elementary  schools  in  these  three 
north-eastern  counties  than  in  the  rest  of  Scotland.!     They  are 
aU  University  men,  and,  with  very  few  exceptions,  graduates  in 

•  For  a  concise  statement  of  these  various  Bequests,  eee  Appendix  Vol  I 
Evidence,  8170-8253.  |      273.   '  ' 
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Arts ;  a  considerable  proportion  of  them  also  are  licentiates  in 
Theology;  and  the  qualification  required  for  sharing  in  this 
Bequest  is  said  to  be  higher  than  the  M.A.  degree  of  Aberdeen, 
Her  Majesty's  Inspector  of  Schools  for  the  district,  Mr.  Kerr, 
being  asked,  '  Do  you  think  the  effect  of  the  (Dick  and  Milne) 
bequests  has  been  to  provide  for  these  counties  teachers  of  a 
higher  standard  of  educational  acquirements  V  replies,  '  There 
is  nothing  more  certain  than  that.  Out  of  the  150  teachers  in 
Aberdeen,  Banff,  and  Moray,  at  least  130  are  Masters  of  Arts. 
You  will  find  that  nowhere  else  in  Scotland.  .  .  ,  Elsewhere 
in  Scotland  you  will  not  find  one  in  fifty.'* 

The  literary  character  of  the  schools,  too,  has  been  raised. 
'  There  are  comparatively  few  schools,'  says  Mr.  Kerr,  '  in  Aber- 
deen, Banff,  and  Moray,  in  which  the  higher  branches  are  not 
well  taught.  Latin  is  taught  in  almost  all;  Greek  in  a  consider- 
able number,  and  in  some  very  well;  and  the  parish  school- 
master does,  in  point  of  fact,  train  his  boys  up  to  the  point  of 
going  straight  to  the  University.  In  many  cases  the  boy  takes 
a  quarter  or  half  a  year  in  the  Old  Town  Grammar  School  or  in 
the  New  Town  Grammar  School,  to  give  point  and  direction  to 
his  work  before  entering  on  the  bursary  competition  in  Aberdeen ; 
but  a  great  many  go  straight  from  the  Parish  School  to  the  Uni- 
versity, and  carry  off  bursaries.  At  all  events  the  foundation, 
the  solid  work,  has  been  done  in  the  Parish  School.' 

There  has  been  a  marked  increase  in  the  proportion  of  pupils 
learning  the  higher  branches.  Since  1833  the  percentage  of 
those  learning  Latin  has  risen  from  4'6  to  7"6 ;  Greek,  0-7 
to  1-5 ;  Mathematics,  2-6  to  4-5 ;  and  French,  which  forty 
years  ago  was  hardly  taught  at  all,  is  now  learned  by  2-3  per 
cent.  Nor  does  this  higher  teaching  by  parish  schoolmasters 
prevent  their  giving  equal  attention  to  the  elementary  subjects. 
'  I  believe  that  was  the  case,'  says  Mr.  Kerr,  '  before  Government 
grants  came  in;  but  as  a  considerable  portion  of  their  income 
depends  on  the  receipt  of  the  Government  grant,  and  as  that 
provides  thoroughly  for  the  efficiency  of  the  lower  branches,  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  Parish  Schools  of  Aberdeen, 
Banff,  and  Moray  will,  even  in  the  lower  branches,  compete  with 
any  other  schools  in  the  country.' 

The  acknowledged  excellence  of  the  schools,  especially  in  the 
higher  subjects,  is  due  no  doubt  partly  to  their  close  connection 
with  the  University  of  Aberdeen,  by  numerous  bursaries,  as  well 
as  by  these  graduate  teachers.  But,  without  the  improved  salaries, 
few  graduates  would  have  cared  to  serve  in  country  parish  schools  ; 

»  Evidence,  1001-1016. 
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and  without  such  teachers  the  bursaries  would  hardly  bring  up 
country  lads  sufficiently  prepared  to  attend  the  University  classes. 

Thus  the  steady  flow  of  youthful  ability  from  the  country  schools 
in  this  part  of  Scotland  to  the  University,  and  from  the  Univer- 
sity to  the  learned  professions,  including  that  of  parish  school- 
master, is  in  great  measure  owing  to  the  bounty  of  Mr.  Dick, 
and  to  the  judicious  administration  of  this  endowment.  '  I  do 
not  think  any  fund,'  says  Mr.  Kerr,  '  has  done  so  much  good,  I 
know  no  fund  that  has  produced  a  shilling's  worth  for  a  shilling 
so  fully  as  the  Dick  Bequest.' 

The  annual  income  is  nearly  £5000.  Of  the  156  parish 
schools  of  these  counties,  all  but  twenty-one  take  some  share, 
but  in  amounts  varying  with  the  degree  in  which  the  teachers 
satisfy  the  conditions  laid  down  by  the  founder.  The  power 
which  the  Trustees  exercise  under  the  terms  of  the  trust  deed, 
'to  increase,  diminish,  or  altogether  to  discontinue  the  salary 
or  allowance  to  be  from  time  to  time  made  to  all  or  any,'  is 
found  to  have  an  excellent  effect  in  stimulating  teachers  to 
attain  and  to  retain  the  highest  rate,  not  for  the  mere  money 
value,  but  as  a  mark  of  honourable  distinction.  The  most 
characteristic  feature  o^  the  management  is  the  unequal  and 
variable  distribution — 'That  payments  are  graduated  according 
to  merit,  and  may  change  every  year.'  *  The  lowest  amount 
received  by  a  teacher  from  the  Bequest  in  1873  was  £23, 
8s.  5d.,  the  average  £32,  18s.  6d.,  the  highest  £49,  12s.  9d. 

For  further  general  information  as  to  the  principles  on  which 
the  fund  is  administered,  we  refer  to  the  statement  drawn  up  by 
our  Secretary,  Mr.  S.  S.  Laurie,  who  has  acted  as  Visitor  since 
1856,  and  to  the  oral  evidence.!  But  it  may  be  well  to  invite 
special  attention  to  certain  recent  changes  in  the  regulations, 
adopted  with  a  view  to  enforce  the  founder's  purpose,  under  the 
new  conditions  of  the  Education  (Scotland)  Act,  1872. 

As  all  new  public  schools  will  be  upon  an  equal  footing  with 
the  old  parochial  schools,  the  total  number  of  teachers  legally 
qualified  to  profit  by  the  Dick  Bequest  will  probably  be  more 
than  doubled.:]:  Under  these  circumstances,  lest  the  ratepayers, 
who  now  stand  in  place  of  the  heritors,  should  be  tempted  to 
avail  themselves  of  this  fund  to  diminish  the  extent  of  their 
support,  the  Trustees  have  resolved  that  no  newly-appointed 
teacher  shall  receive  aid  from  the  Dick  Bequest,  unless  his  salary 
from  the  School  Board  (over  and  above  the  whole  of  the  school 
fees)  be  at  least  £80,  with  a  house  and  garden  of  the  value  of 
£10,  or  money  compensation  to  the  same  amount.    And,  from 

•  Evidence,  970.        f  /6.I259-273  5  972-1016 ;  8170-8253.        J  lb.  8229  aud  6748. 
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this  minirtmin  of  £80  to  a  maximum  of  £105,  every  increase 
of  salary  given  by  the  School  Board  will  strengthen  the  master's 
claim  for  assistance  from  the  fund.  Since  this  regulation  was 
made,  there  have  been  thirty  changes  of  incumbency  in  schools  ; 
all  have  complied  with  the  new  minimum  requirement  as  to 
salary ;  one  school  has  been  discontinued. 

Again,  since  the  Education  Act  has  made  other  provision  for 
paying  the  fees  of  poor  scholars,  and  for  compelling  the  attendance 
of  all  children  of  school  age,  the  credit  allowed  for  taking  '  gratis 
scholars '  is  entirely  withdrawn,  and  the  marks  for  '  number  of 
scholars  enrolled'  are  reduced  by  20  per  cent.,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  marks  for  'scholarship'  are  increased  by  50  per 
.  cent.,  and  the  marks  for  'higher  branches'  by  200  per  cent. 

Under  the  founder's  will,  the  Trustees  possess  the  power  thus 
to  adapt  their  rules  to  the  change  of  times,  and  their  past  ad- 
ministration gives  us  confidence  that  they  will  continue  to  do  so 
with  sound  judgment.  We  may  suggest  for  their  consideration, 
that  the  rule  requiring  the  whole  of  the  fees  to  be  paid  to  the 
schoolmaster  should  be  regarded  as  open  to  modification  in  any 
case  where  a  School  Board  may  think  it  right  to  have  a  large 
school,  with  more  than  one  master,  and  to  give  an  assistant- 
master  an  interest  in  the  fees.  Experience  of  the  new  Education 
Act  and  of  the  Code  in  their  actual  working  will  point  the  way 
to  other  such  adjustments,  and  to  such  modifications  of  the  exist- 
ing rules  as  may  be  necessary  in  order  to  give  full  effect  to  the 
purposes  of  the  Trust  under  existing  circumstances. 

But  as  regards  the  general  principles  on  which  the  Dick  Be- 
quest is  administered,  we  have  no  change  to  recommend.  The 
income  is  not  more  than  can  be  spent  with  advantage  in  the 
counties  and  in  the  class  of  schools  for  which  it  was  intended. 
On  the  contrary,  we  are  of  opinion  (especially  as  the  number  of 
schools  eligible  is  increasing  under  the  Education  Act),  that  were 
the  fund  spread  over  a  larger  district, — ^being  divided  into  smaller 
sums, — the  result  would  be  less  satisfactory ;  and  to  centralize  it 
in  a  few  schools,  set  apart  for  secondary  education,  would  be  to 
depart  from  the  chosen  purpose  of  the  founder.  As  it  is,  the  work- 
ing of  this  endowment  affords  a  good  example  of  what  might  be 
done  for  country  schools,  were  means  available,  in  other  districts. 

Milne  Bequest.  The  Milne  Bequest  is  confined  to  the  single  county  of  Aberdeen, 
and  one  parish  in  Kincardine.  The  founder.  Dr.  Milne,  President 
of  the  Medical  Board  at  Bombay,  died  in  1841.  The  net  annual 
income  of  the  Trust  will  soon  exceed  £2000.* 

•  Evidence,  6610-6804. 
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The  objects  that  Dr.  Milne  had  in  view  differ  but  little  from 
those  of  the  Dick  Bequest.  In  similar  language  he  expresses  his 
opinion  that  '  the  pittance  of  salary  in  general  bestowed  on  the 
parish  schoolmasters  of  Scotland '  is  too  small  to  remunerate  com- 
petent instructors,  and  that  their  situation  should  be  improved, 
'because  it  will  induce  men-  of  abilities  and  of  education  to 
engage  in  such  a  task.'  And,  in  the  very  words  of  the  Dick 
Bequest,  he  declares  his  will  that  the  income  shall  always  be  ap- 
plied 'in  such  manner  as  not  in  any  way  to  relieve  the  heritors 
or  other  persons  from  their  legal  obligation  to  support  parochial 
schoolmasters,  or  to  diminish  the  extent  of  such  support.' 

But  Dr.  Milne's  Trustees,  it  seems,  are  placed  at  some  dis- 
advantage by  his  having  bound  them  to  deal  out  the  fund  to 
the  most  deserving  parish  schoolmasters  in  sums  of  £20  each. 
Of  114  schools  eligible,  89  receive  this  sum.  On  the  practical 
effect  of  this  we  think  it  right  to  quote  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
Kerr,  whose  official  visits  to  Aberdeenshire  schools  give  him 
special  opportunities  of  forming  an  opinion : — 

'  983.  What  is  your  experience  as  to  the  administration  of  that  grant? 
— don't  think  it  is  nearly  so  well  administered  as  the  Dick  Bequest.  It 
is  not  so  stimulative,  inasmuch  as,  if  my  impression  is  correct,  a  man  who 
has  once  got  on  to  the  Milne  Bequest  may  within  very  wide  limits  fall 
considerably  short  of  his  best  without  any  danger  of  losing  his  grant.  I 
believe  that  lately  they  have  introduced  a  very  salutary  change,  viz.  cut- 
ting off  certain  teachers  who  faU  below  a  certain  class.  This  change 
was  introduced  some  two  or  three  years  ago.  The  teachers  are  divided 
into  five  or  six  classes,  and  those  who  fall  below  a  certain  class  were  two 
or  three  years  ago  cut  off.  That  has  had  a  very  salutary  effect.  Another 
important  change  is,  that  while  election  to  the  bequest  was  very  much 
a  matter  of  canvassing  till  lately,  they  have  introduced  the  custom  of 
putting  the  non-participating  teachers — those  who  are  not  yet  on  the 
bequest — in  the  order  of  merit,  and  transferring  these  to  the  vacancies 
created  by  death  in  the  participating  Ust.  So  that  you  have,  to  begin 
with,  a  certain  stimulus  to  the  teacher  to  rise  as  high  as  possible  on  the 
list  of  the  non-participating,  that  he  may  receive  the  bequest  as  soon  as  * 
a  vacancy  occurs.  But  my  impression  still  is,  that  a  Milne  Bequest 
teacher,  having  once  got  it,  may  be  tolerably  content  to  do  very  much 
below  his  best,  and  yet  be  sure  of  his  money.  It  would  certainly  be  an  im- 
provement to  graduate  the  payment,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Dick  Bequest.' 

The  Milne  Trustees,  however,  have  not  power,  as  the  Dick 
Trustees  have,  to  graduate  the  allowance,  but  only  to  give  or  not 
give  £20.  Under  an  invariable  rule  of  equal  distribution,  they 
can  neither  recognise,  by  larger  grants,  a  higher  degree  of  merit, 
nor  mark  their  sense  of  negligence  and  falling  off  by  any  penalty 
short  of  entirely  withdrawing  the  grant,  which  has  been  done  in 
only  three  cases  of  '  gross  inefdciency.'  We  recommend  that  this 
restriction  should  be  removed. 
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Every  teacher  receiving  the  £20  is  bound,  in  return, '  to  educate, 
without  fee,  twenty-five  poor  children  who  could  not  otherwise 
provide  the  means  of  paying  for  their  education ; '  and,  in  fact, 
hitherto  a  somewhat  larger  number  have  been  so  instructed  with- 
out fees. 

But,  tinder  the  new  Education  Act,  it  is  a  duty  of  the  Parochial 
Board  to  pay  the  fees  for  all  such  poor  children,  and  thus  there 
will  be,  strictly,  none  '  who  could  not  otherwise  provide  the  means 
of  paying '  for  their  elementary  education. 

Under  these  circumstances,  and  having  regard  to  Dr.  Milne's 
express  instruction  '  not  to  relieve  the  heritors  or  other  persons 
from  their  legal  obligation,'  the  Trustees  have  resolved  to  leave 
the  parents  or  Parochial  Boards  to  pay  the  fees  of  poor  children 
for  elementary  education,  and  to  apply  the  Bequest  only  for  teach- 
ing gratuitously  the  higher  branches.  '  Thus,'  they  say,  '  children, 
who  in  other  circumstanpes  could  not  have  passed  beyond  the 
statutory  educational  requirements,  will  have  the  means  of  acquir- 
ing a  liberal  education  placed  within  their  reach.  On  the  other 
hand,  teachers,  whom  the  testator  specially  desired  to  benefit,  will 
receive  the  allowance  from  the  Bequest  for  teaching  gratuitously 
the  higher  branches,  in  addition  to  the  fees  collected  by  the  School 
Boards  for  the  elementary  instruction  of  the  pupils.  In  short,  the 
Bequest  will  be  instrumental  in  increasing  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  the  education  available  to  the  poor,  and  in  improving  the 
position  of  schoolmasters,  without  assuming  the  duties  of  those 
responsible  by  law,  or  relieving  them  of  their  legal  obligations.' 

This  course  of  action  appears  to  us  consistent  with  the  general 
purpose  of  the  founder,  and  with  the  regulations  approved  by  the 
Court  of  Session,  directing  the  selection  of  teachers  to  be  made 
partly  with  respect  to  '  the  extent  of  the  acquirements  of  the ' 
scholars  in  branches  not  elementary,  and  the  numbers  learning 
those  branches.'  To  exclude  such  scholars  from  gratuitous  in- 
struction because  it  is  not  elementary,  would  be  to  place  too 
narrow  a  construction  on  the  words  '  poor  children.'  Many  who 
are  not  too  poor  to  pay  for  elementary  instruction  are  too  poor 
to  pay  for  higher  instruction,  which  generally  implies  remaining 
longer  at  school.  To  forego  their  earnings  for  another  year  or 
two  requires  an  effort  on  the  part  of  parents  which  may  well  be 
encouraged  by  remission  of  the  fees.  The  Idrk-sessions,  therefore, 
in  whom  the  trust  deed  vests  the  selection,  or  any  other  persons 
made  responsible,' should  admit  to  the  benefits  of  higher  instruc- 
tion without  fees  all  those  children  who,  in  the  testator's  words, 
'  could  not  otherwise  provide  the  means  of  paying  for  their  educa- 
tion' beyond  the  elements.    Where  there  are  fewer  than  twenty- 
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five  deserving  applicants,  the  teachers  should  not  be  obliged  to 
make  up  the  number ;  and  where  there  are  more  than  twenty-five, 
a  preference  should  be  given  to  those  who  have  shown  most  in- 
dustry and  merit,  as  reported  by  the  teacher  and  by  the  Milne 
Trust  Inspector,  and  as  tested  by  the  standards  passed  before  the 
Government  Inspector.  Thus  the  number  in  the  school  will  be 
increased,  the  fees  of  the  teacher  will  be  augmented,  and  the 
standard  will  be  raised  both  by  the  prolonged  education  of  those 
actually  selected,  and  by  the  stimulus  to  industry  and  good  conduct 
in  those  who  aspire  to  remain  longer  at  school.  Emulation  of  one 
school  with  another  in  Aberdeenshire  will  be  sufficiently  kept  up 
by  the  University  bursaries,  as  well  as  by  the  constant  comparison 
which  is  instituted  in  the  due  administration  of  the  Dick  and 
Milne  Bequests. 

The  Philp  Bequest*  is  confined  to  certain  towns  and  parishes 
of  Fife — namely,  Kirkcaldy,  Pathhead  or  Dunnikier  (including 
Sinclairtown  and  Hauklymuir),  Linktown  of  AbbotshaU,  and 
Kinghorn,  with  a  discretionary  power  of  admitting  children  'from 
other  towns  and  places  in  the  neighbourhood.'  The  founder, 
Eobert  Philp,  Esq.  of  Edenshead,  who  died  in  1828,  left  property, 
the  gross  income  from  which  now  exceeds  £3000  a  year,  for  the 
purpose  of  educating  in  these  districts  '  that  class  of  children  who, 
from  the  poverty  of  their  parents  or  guardians,  are  the  most 
likely  to  be  deprived  of  that  blessing,  the  needy  always  to  have 
the  first  claim,  and  care  being  taken  that  none  who  are  in  circum- 
stances to  enable  them  to  procure  education  to  their  children  shall 
be  admitted  to  the  benefit.'  These  children  were  to  be  sent  to 
the  parish  schools,  and  taught  by  the  parish  schoolmasters,  if 
sufficiently  qualified.  But  hitherto  the  accommodation  in  the 
parish  schools  has  been  inadequate;  and  in  all  the  districts 
(except  Kinghorn)  the  Trustees  have  built  schools,  and  maintain 
teachers  of  their  own. 

The  numbers  to  be  admitted  from  each  place  were  at  first 
limited  by  the  founder;  but  in  1846,  the  funds  having  turned 
out  to  be  considerably  greater  than  he  contemplated,  an  Act  of 
Parliament  was  obtained,  giving  power  to  augment  the  number 
of  children,  to  erect  more  schoolhouses,  to  appoint  additional 
teachers,  and  to  increase  the  salaries  of  the  teachers,  which  had 
been  limited  to  £10. 

The  salaries  of  the  principal  teachers  now  vary  from  £87, 
with  fees,  to  £169  ;  and  the  Clerk  to  the  trust  states  that  'a 
most  thorough  education  is  given  in  the  elementary  branches ; ' 

•  Evidence,  7185-7410. 
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such  that  'many  jDarents  would  be  glad  to  send  their  children, 
and  -pay  fees.'  Mr.  Philp  expressly  directed  that  this  should  be 
allowed,  if  the  Governors  think  fit;  but,  except  the  Kinghorn 
School,  where  it  is  allowed,  their  schools  have  always  been  full 
without  such  admissions. 

As  there  are  no  fees,  there  can  be  no  Parliamentary  gi-ant ;  and 
there  is  no  Government  inspection,  nor,  indeed,  any  inspection 
at  all,  except  that  the  Governors  and  managers  occasionally 
visit  the  schools.  The  founder,  however,  having  recommended 
'  examination  of  the  different  schools  to  be  as  frequently  as  con- 
venient,' each  school  is  publicly  examined  once  a  year,  and  any 
one  who  chooses  may  attend. 

Thus  the  working  of  the  Bequest  at  present  is  to  provide  for 
gome  600  children  (out  of  a  total  number  of  between  3000  and 
4000  of  a  school  age  in  the  district)  the  elementary  education 
which  otherwise  would  be  provided  by  the  School  Board,  together 
with  clothes  to  the  value  of  30s.  yearly, — a  statutory  sum  which, 
in  practice,  is  slightly  exceeded.  No  attempt  is  made  to  teach 
the  higher  branches. 

It  does  not  appear  that  there  is  any  public  complaint  against 
this  administration  of  the  fund,  but  some  suggestions  were  made 
to  us  for  its  better  application.    The  Clerk  to  the  trust  drew  our 
attention  to  what  he  regarded  as  a  violation  both  of  the  trust 
deed  and  of  the  Act  of  Parliament,  in  the  refusal  of  the  Board 
to  '  pay  the  children,  on  leaving  school, .  or  their  parents  and 
guardians  for  their  behoof,  a  sum  between  two  pounds  and  five 
pounds,  or  whatever  more  the  fund  will  afford,  the  better  to 
enable  them  to  begin  the  world.'    At  first  this  was  done,  and 
some  children  received  more  than  £20  each,  which  probably 
was  beyond  the  testator's  intention.    Afterwards  the  Act  of 
Parliament  limited  the  sum  to  £5.    Now  nothing  at  all  is  given. 
To  give  an  equal  sum  to  all,  as  formerly,  or  none  to  any,  as  now, 
is  alike  at  variance  with  the  will  of  the  founder,  who  says  that 
'children  not  behaving  as  they  should  shall  receive  nothing  at  leav- 
ing school,  or  at  least  less,  as  the  managers  shall  think  proper ; 
those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  distinguish  themselves  by  good  con- 
duct and  proficiency,  to  receive  more,  in  proportion  to  their  merit.' 
Since  Mr.  Philp  has  also  expressed  his  opinion  that  '  the  frequent 
examination  of  the  scholars  in  all  the  districts  will  have  a  very 
favourable  influence,  by  exciting  in  them  a  spirit  of  emulation, 
and  it  is  likely  to  have  a  similar  effect  on  the  teachers,'  these 
grants  might  properly  be  made  to  depend  at  least  partly  on  pro- 
ficiency displayed  under  examination.     If  this  were  done,  it 
might  be  well  to  remove  the  limitation  to  £5,  introduced  by  Act 
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of  Parliament,  the  founder  having  distinctly  contemplated  larger 
sums  if  the  funds  sufficed.  It  -would  be  in  accordance  with  his 
purpose,  if  not  within  the  letter  of  the  trust  deed,  to  establish 
bursaries,  to  be  held  at  the  Philp  Schools  or  at  other  schools, 
to  assist  the  more  industrious  and  proficient  to  continue  their 
education,  in  order  '  the  better  to  enable  them  to  begin  the  world.' 
Altliough  he  directed  that  the  children  should  be  taught  '  to  read 
English,  witing,  and  arithmetic,'  there  is  nothing  in  the  deed 
prohibitory  of  higher  education ;  indeed,  the  express  permission  to 
remain  till  they  are  fifteen  years  of  age  seems  to  imply  some 
more  advanced  instruction. 

It  was  further  suggested  to  us  that  some  of  the  funds  might 
be  used  for  higher  education  in  the  district,  on  the  ground 
that  elementary  education  wiU  be  provided  by  the  Education 
Act,  and  the  founder  did  not  contemplate  that  his  funds  were 
to  be  used  simply  in  lessening  the  rates  in  the  district,  but 
rather  to  assist  parents  who  could  not  otherwise  provide  educa- 
tion for  their  children.  In  the  words  of  the  deed,  care  is  to  be 
taken  that  'none  who  are  in  circumstances  to  enable  them  to 
procure  education  for  their'  children  shall  be  admitted  to  the 
benefit.'  The  witness  thought  that,  according  to  the  strict  inter- 
pretation of  these  words,  '  none  are  entitled  to  be  educated  at  the 
Philp  Schools  unless  those  who  are  certified  by  the  Education 
Board  to  be  children  of  parents  who  must  be  supported  educa- 
tionally by  the  Parochial  Board.'  But  if  this  be  the  true  con- 
struction, it  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  such  children  are 
in  circumstances  to  procure  education  from  the  Parochial  Board ; 
and,  in  strictness,  the  Parochial  Board  have  no  more  right  to  pass 
them  on  to  the  Philp  Trustees  than  the  Philp  Trustees  have  to 
send  them  back  to  the  Parochial  Board. 

Having  regard  to  both  these  considerations,  we  are  of  opinion 
that  gratuitous  elementary  education  should  be  confined  to  a 
much  smaller  number  of  children  than  at  present,  carefully 
selected  by  the  School  Board.  It  would  be  showing  small 
respect  for  the  founder's  desire  to  assist  poor  children,  and  little 
gratitude  for  the  past,  if  the  whole  of  the  fund  so  liberally 
bestowed  by  him  (producing  a  larger  income  than  the  Milne 
Bequest,  and  applicable  to  a  smaller  district)  should  in  future 
go  chiefly  to  relieve  the  ratepayers  from  the  obligation  thrown 
on  other  districts  by  the  Education  Act,  and  should  provide  poor 
children  with  no  more  than  the  elementary  education  to  which  they 
are  by  law  entitled,  and  thirty  shillings  a  year  for  clothes.  We 
therefore  recommend  that,  for  the  most  part,  the  fees  for  element- 
ary education  of  poor  children  be  paid  in  this  district,  as  else- 
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where,  by  the  parents  or  by  the  Parochial  Board,  and  that  at  least  a 
good  share  of  the  Philp  Fund  be  applied  to  their  higher  education. 

"We  were  assured  that  '  the  Governors  as  a  body  would  be  very 
much  inclined  to  do  what  they  could  to  promote  education  of 
a  higher  class  in  Kirkcaldy;'  and  it  was  suggested  to  us  that  it 
would  be  well  if  a  grant  could  be  made  from  the  fund  towards 
the  salary  of  a  technical  teacher  to  take  evening  classes.    It  ap- 
peared, however,  that  such  classes  in  Kirkcaldy  have  not  hitherto 
been  successful.     As  between  this  and  other  forms  of  higher 
education,  the  Governors,  four  of  whom  are  also  members  of  the 
School  Board,  have  good  opportunities  to  judge  what  is  best.  But 
we  are  decidedly  of  opinion  that  something  more  than  mere  ele- 
mentary education  should  be  undertaken.    Funds  for  this  might 
be  obtained  at  once  by  limiting  the  numbers  who  receive  gratuitous 
education  and  clothing,  and  applying  the  money  so  economized 
in  bursaries,  to  enable  the  more  promising  boys  to  continue  their 
studies.    The  schools  and  teachers  might  forthwith  be  transferred 
to  the  School  Boards,  the  poor  children  being  stiU  sent  to  them 
at  the  expense  of  the  Philp  Trust.    This  would  be  in  accordance 
with  the  original  intention  of  the  founder,  who  expressly  appoints 
'  the  children  to  be  sent  to  the  respective  parish  schools  situated 
within  the  district  where  they  reside,  and  taught  by  the  parish 
schoolmaster  of  the  foresaid  places,  if  he  is  a  person  sufficiently 
qualified.'     Mr.  Philp  further  directs  that,  if  the  managers 
appoint  teachers  of  their  own,  and  consider  that  they  are  able 
to  teach  a  greater  number  of  scholars  than  those  they  may  have 
occasion  to  teach  under  the  trust,  they  are  '  to  teach  other  scholars, 
to  be  paid  for  in  the  usual  way  by  their  parents  or  guardians.' 
We  are  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  well  for  the  poor  children 
thus  to  mix  with  others  paying  fees.    The  distinctive  dress  might 
be  discontinued.    The  schools  would  come  under  Government  in- 
spection, and  would  receive  a  Parliamentary  grant  in  proportion  to 
the  fees  paid  and  the  efiaciency  of  the  teaching.  The  Trustees  might 
give  a  grant  in  aid  of  the  teacher's  salary,  and  might  lay  down 
rules  (as  in  the  case  of  the  Dick  and  Milne  Trusts)  that  it  should 
be  in  addition  to  a  proper  salary  to  be  provided  by  the  School 
Board,  and  in  respect  of  poor  children  receiving  chiefly  higher 
education.     Some  such  arrangement,  under  the  present  powers 
of  the  Trustees,  would  at  once  give  more  effect  to  the  founder's 
intentions,  and  add  greatly  to  the  usefulness  of  the  trust,  which, 
as  at  present  administered,  is  not  producing  results  in  proportion 
to  the  income. 

But  we  are  disposed  to  recommend  a  further  change,  which 
requires  the  assistance  of  the  Legislature.    Of  the  present  annual 
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expenditure,  somewhat  less  than  £1000  is  applied  for  teachers' 
salaries,  and  somewhat  more  than  £1000  for  clothing.  Of  the 
former  sum,  £500  might  be  reserved  by  the  Trustees  in  aid  of 
the  salaries  of  the  teachers  of  elementary  schools  in  the  original 
parishes,  to  be  paid  to  them  in  respect  of  poor  children  receiv- 
ing instruction  in  the  higher  subjects  taught  there.  Another 
£500  might  be  reserved  for  teachers  in  a  higher  school  at  Kirk- 
caldy, in  respect  of  children  from  the  same  districts  reported  to  be 
qualified  to  prodt  by  prolonging  their  education.  If  power  were 
obtained  to  discontinue  the  clothing,  this  would  leave  a  further 
amount  of  about  £1000  available,  which  might  be  applied  to 
encourage  by  bursaries  the  higher  education  (at  Kirkcaldy,  or 
under  competent  teachers  elsewhere)  of  children  who  have  passed 
the  sixth  standard,  both  from  these  districts  and,  in  the  words  of 
the  trust  deed,  '  from  other  towns  or  places  in  the  neighbourhood, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  governors  and  managers.'  Or  the  same 
sum  might  be  spent  in  aiding  more  directly  the  salaries  of  the 
best  teachers  in  the  country  schools.  Thus  the  Philp  Bequest 
might  provide  for  Fifeshire  some  of  those  advantages  which  the 
north-eastern  counties  derive  from  the  Dick  and  Milne  Bequests. 

If  any  new  powers  are  given  to  the  Philp  Trustees,  it  would 
be  well  to  include  feuing  powers,  which  would  increase  the  value 
of  their  estate. 

The  Ferguson  Bequest,*  which  we  have  next  to  mention,  is  Ferguson 
confined,  'in  the  first  instance,'  to  the  south-western  counties, 
Ayr,  Kirkcudbright,  Wigtown,  Lanark,  Eenfrew,  and  Dumbarton,! 
— a  district  including  Glasgow,  and  containing  a  population  by 
the  last  census  of  1,322,641,  or  considerably  more  than  one-third 
of  the  population  of  Scotland.  The  Trustees  have  power  '  there- 
after' to  extend  the  application  to  other  counties  in  Scotland. 

The  founder,  Mr.  John  Ferguson  of  Irvine,  Ayrshire,  who 
died  in  1856,  left  to  public  purposes  in  all  a  sum,  approaching 
half-a-miUion  pounds  sterling.  Among  other  legacies,  one  of 
£50,000  was  for  such  charitable,  educational,  and  benevolent 
societies  and  institutions  as  his  Trustees  should  select.  In  the 
exercise  of  this  discretion,  they  have  applied  about  £14,000  for 
the  encouragement  of  higher  learning  in  Scotland,  by  the  institu- 
tion of  the  Ferguson  Scholarships,  but  with  power  reserved  to 
appropriate  the  money  otherwise  if  the  scheme  does  not  succeed.^ 
These  scholarships  are  six  in  number,  of  the  value  of  £80  each, 
and  held  for  two  years.    One  is  given  by  competition  annually 

*  This,  being  a  '  General,'  as  -well  as  a  '  Mixed  Bequest,'  can  be  dealt  with  most  con- 
veniently in  the  present  chapter, 
t  Evidence,  6936-7184,  J  Ih,  6966-69,  and  7073-81. 
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for  classics,  one  for  mathematics,  and  one  for  mental  philo- 
sophy, including  logic,  metaphysics,  and  ethics.  Their  effect  in 
promoting  and  rewarding  a  high  standard  of  attainment  in  these 
studies  has  been  most  satisfactory. 

The  residue  of  the  estate,  amounting  to  £375,857,  Is.  6d., 
forms  the  Terguson  Bequest  Fund. 

The  annual  income  of  this  fund,  about  £16,000,  is  applicable, 
in  the  counties  already  named,  'towards  the  maintenance  and 
promotion  of  religious  ordinances,  and  education,  and  missionary 
operations.' 

The  means  to  this  end  are  to  be,  payments  for  the  erection 
or  support  of  churches  and  schools ;  or  in  supplement  of  the 
stipends  of  ministers ;  or  towards  salaries  of  religious  missionaries 
and  of  teachers  of  schools ;  or  towards  forming  and  maintaining 
public  libraries.  But  the  churches  and  schools  and  ministers 
must  belong  to  or  be  in  connection  with  the  Established,  the 
Free,  the  United  Presbyterian,  the  Eeformed  Presbyterian,  or  the 
Congregational  or  Independent  Church ;  and  the  missionaries, 
schools,  and  libraries  must  be  under  the  superintendence  or  man- 
agement of  members  in  full  communion  with  one  or  other  of  the 
said  five  Churches.  Parish  churches  and  parish  schools  are  ex- 
cluded, as  being  otherwise  supported.  The  Trustees  represent  the 
five  Churches  in  the  following  proportions : — 

Tliree,  Established  Church. 

Four,  Free  Church. 

Four,  United  Presbyterian. 

One,  Eeformed. 

One,  Congregational. 
The  present  Trustees  are  all  laymen. 

This  Bequest  is  only  in  part  educational ;  and  the  portion  appli-. 
cable  to  promotion  of  religious  ordinances  and  missionary  opera- 
tions, by  church-builduig,  supplementing  the  stipends  of  ministers, 
and  paying  the  salaries  of  missionaries,  is  outside  the  limits  of 
our  inquiry.  Libraries  have  been  regarded  by  the  Trustees  as 
educational.  In  endeavouring  to  ascertain  what  part  of  this 
large  fund  may  be  supposed  to  be  within  the  scope  of  our  Com- 
mission, we  are  met  with  the  difficulty  that  the  testator  has  left 
this  undefined,  '  declariug  that  the  application  and  appropriation 
of  the  trust  funds  should  be  entirely  at  the  option  and  discretion 
of  the  quorum  of  his  said  Trustees  as  to  the  proportions  thereof 
to  be  applied  to  the  said  several  objects.'  Nor  have  the  Trustees 
permanently  appropriated  any  portion  of  the  income.  Their 
Secretary  considered  that  '  if  they  had  given  £5  a  year  to  educa- 
tion, they  would  be  quite  within  their  discretionary  power ; '  and 
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it  follows  that  tliey  would  be  acting  equally  within  their  powers  if 
they  gave  £,5  a,  year  to  religious  ordinances  and  missionary  opera- 
tions. Practically  they  have  given  about  four-fifths  of  the  income 
to  Church  and  missionary  purposes,  and  about  one-fifth  to  educa- 
tion and  libraries.  At  first  a  larger  share — in  one  year  as  much 
as  £3650 — was  given  to  education,  the  policy  being  to  provide 
good  schoolhouses ;  but  for  the  last  three  years,  in  anticipation 
of  a  School  Act,  they  have  not  aided  in  building  a  single  school. 
Last  year  the  expenditure  for  education  was  only  £2600,  entirely 
in  aid  of  salaries,  for  libraries  £118,  and  for  religious  objects 
£13,050.  The  Trustees,  at  their  annual  meetings,  have  hitherto 
given  to  applications  for  aid  to  ministers'  stipends  and  missionary 
salaries  a  certain  priority  over  applications  in  behalf  of  schools. 
For  this  preference  they  assigned  two  reasons.  'Most  of  the 
original  Trustees  knew  from  Mr.  Ferguson  personally  that  it  was 
chiefly  the  aiding  of  ministers  that  he  had  in  view ; '  and  '  they 
considered  it  more  likely  that  attention  would  be  paid  otherwise 
to  education  generally  than  to  the  other  objects.' 

It  appears,  however,  that  they  consider  themselves  perfectly 
free,  in  altered  circumstances,  to  take  an  altered  view,  and  to 
assign  larger  or  smaller  sums,  accordingly,  to  the  several  purposes 
of  the  trust.  The  distribution  hitherto  seems  to  have  been  in 
great  measure  determined  by  the  number  of  applicants.  In 
the  case  of  libraries,  grants  were  made  to  all  who  would 
comply  with  certain  rules, — that  a  good  bookcase  and  a  paid 
librarian  should  be  provided;  that  a  sum  equal  to  the  grant 
should  be  spent  on  books  from  local  funds  ;  and  that  the  con- 
stitution of  the  library  should  provide  for  its  being  under  the 
management  of  members  of  certain  Churches.  This  last  limita- 
tion, imposed  by  the  founder's  wiU,  has  been  found  in  practice 
entirely  to  exclude  applications  from  Glasgow,  Paisley,  Greenock, 
and  aU  the  other  large  towns.  Denominational  libraries  did  not 
exist;  and  a  grant  of  £5  or  £10  a  year  was  not  enough  to  induce 
any  but  the  poorer  places  to  found  such  institutions.  The  total 
number  called  into  being  in  fifteen  years,  by  an  expenditure  of 
£1857,  is  about  fifty.  The  grants  for  building  schools  have  been 
chiefly  in  the  country ;  but  of  the  grants  in  aid  of  salary  a  fair 
proportion  has  been  given  to  schoolmasters  in  the  towns.  The 
policy  of  the  Trustees  of  late  has  been  to  supplement  the  smaller  ♦ 
salaries ;  and  when,  from'  other  sources,  a  teacher's  remuneration 
reached  a  certain  sum  (latterly  in  Glasgow  £120,  and  a  less  sum 
in  country  districts),  the  aid  from  the  Ferguson  Bequest  ceased. 
They  have  made  grants  in  Glasgow  to  evening  schools,  but  they 
have  taken  no  initiative  means  to  discover  the  localities  in 
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which  such  aid  might  be  most  useful.    In  the  words  of  their 
Secretary,  '  the  Trustees  have  aided  all  applicants,  but  have  done 
nothing  more.'    The  grants  have  been  chiefly  in  sums  of  £10. 
It  has  been  the  practice  of  the  Trustees  always  to  recommend 
Government  inspection,  and  if  the  Government  Inspector  should 
report  badly  of  a  school,  to  reduce  or  withdraw  the  grant.  An 
annual  account  is  made  up  of  the  distribution  of  the  fund,  and 
circulated  among  the  Trustees;  but  since  1864:  no  report  has 
been  published,  nor  is  it  their  intention  to  publish  any  until 
they  shall  have  seen  the  operation  of  the  Education  Act.  They 
look  forward  to  taking  this  into  consideration  during  the  winter 
of  1874-75.    It  is  evident  that  there  must  be  a  very  consider- 
able change  in  their  policy.    Of  243  schools  receiving  aid,  fully 
100  had  been  transferred  to  School  Boards,  or  closed,  before  October 
1873.    The  Trustees  hold  that  public  schools  take  the  place  of 
parish  schools,  which  were  excluded  by  Mr.  Ferguson's  will, 
as  being  otherwise  -  provided  for.    Indeed,  it  appears  that  they 
have  decided,  unless  in  very  exceptional  cases,  not  to  continue 
aid  to  elementary  schools  at  all,  lest  they  should  interfere  with 
the  Education  Act,  by  maintaining  a  class  of  schools  antagonistic 
to  it. 

Thus  their  past  educational  policy  is  drawing  to  a  close,  and 
their  new  policy  they  have  yet  to  consider.  Their  Secretary, 
Mr.  Tait,  placed  in  our  hands  a  paper  of  suggestions,  which  had 
been  read  to  the  Trustees,  but  had  not  as  yet  been  considered  by 
them.  It  appeared  to  him  that  grants  may  properly  be  applied, 
— (1.)  as  hitherto  (but  throughout  Scotland),  in  aiding  teachers 
of  elementary  denominational  schools  not  transferred  to  School 
Boards ;  (2.)  in  aiding  teachers  of  schools  for  teaching  the  higher 
branches,  provided  they  be  under  denominational  management; 
(3.)  in  aiding  teachers  of  the  normal  or  training  schools,  which  are 
likely  to  be  conducted  as  hitherto  by  the  Established  Church  and 
the  Free  Church.  He  holds  that  both  in  the  normal  and  superior 
schools  much  good  can  be  done  by  the  trust,  but  that,  in  order 
to  qualify  public  higher  schools  to  receive  the  grants,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  create  a  denominational  management. 

The  Ferguson  Trustees,  we  think,  did  weU,  sixteen  years  ago, 
when  there  was  no  sufficient  provision  for  elementary  education, 
in  deciding  to  take  up  that  department,  and  to  help  first  the 
smaller  and  less  wealthy  schools.  They  are  doing  well  now  in 
withdrawing  this  aid,  because  other  aid  wiU  be  provided,  and 
continued  grants  from  this  fund  would  tend  to  delay  the  trans- 
ference of  denominational  schools  to  School  Boards,  which  it  is  the 
policy  of  the  Education  Act  rather  to  promote.     This  seems  to 
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be  a  valid  objection  to  Mr.  Tait's  first  suggestion  to  aid  denomi- 
national elementary  schools  in  other  counties. 

We  approve  of  the  proposal  to  supplement  the  salaries  of 
teachers  in  the  higher  schools.  Nowhere  is  such  help  more 
needed;  no  other  part  of  the  educational  system  of  Scotland 
suffers  so  much  from  want  of  liberal  endowment.  But  we  cannot 
think  it  desirable  that  these  higher  schools  should  be  placed  under 
denominational  management,  for  no  other  reason  than  to  qualify 
them  to  receive  aid  from  a  denominational  fund.  So  far  as  such 
an  arrangement  had  any  reality,  it  would  tend  to  create  embar- 
rassments ;  so  far  as  it  might  be  fictitious,  it  would  be  unworthy 
of  adoption.  Public  school  authorities,  however  needy,  could  not 
with  decency  resort  to  such  means  of  obtaining  aid.  And  to 
begin  encouraging  denominational  as  against  public  higher  schools, 
would  be  liable  to  even  more  objection  than  to  continue  the  old 
policy  of  aid  to  denominational  elementary  schools,  which  the 
Trustees  seem  inclined  to  abandon. 

It  need  hardly  be  observed,  that  similar  objections  apply  to 
fostering  denominational  libraries. 

How  can  these  difficulties,  arising  from  the  nature  of  the  trust 
deed,  be  removed?  We  think  there  is  an  obvious  answer. 
Public  authority  can  be  invoked  so  far  to  relax  the  letter  of  the 
deed  as  to  allow  of  aid  being  given,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Trustees,  not  to  churches  and  missions,  nor  even  to  schools,  of 
forbidden  denominations,  but  to  schools  or  libraries,  which,  in  com- 
pliance with  public  policy  or  common  usage,  are  divested  of  all 
denominational  character. 

It  may  be  objected,  no  doubt,  that  the  trust  deed  is  recent, 
and  expressly  denominational.  But  to  such  objections  it  may 
be  replied  that,  twenty  years  having  elapsed  since  the  founder's 
death,  there  has  been  a  change  in  the  whole  system  of  school 
management,  which  would  presumably  have  altered  his  views 
as  it  has  altered  those  of  his  trustees ;  that  his  own  inclina- 
tion, as  manifested  by  the  admission  of  five  Churches  to  share 
his  bounty,  was  rather  towards  comprehension  than  towards 
exclusion ;  that  the  members  of  other  Churches,  or  of  no  Church, 
in  any  School  Board  in  Scotland,  will  be  but  an  inconsiderable 
minority  as  compared  with  the  members  of  the  five  Churches 
approved ;  and  above  all,  that  his  own  Trustees,  being  themselves 
a  strictly  denominational  body,  with  denominational  succession 
after  his  own  mind,  would  still  retain  absolute  discretion  to  with- 
hold assistance  from  any  public  school  or  library  whose  manage- 
ment at  any  time  may  not  obtain  their  free  approval. 

These  considerations,  of  course,  would  not  justify  the  Trustees 
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in  departing  from  tlie  letter  of  the  trust  deed  as  it  stands,  but 
would  amply  warrant  them,  we  think,  in  applying  to  any  execu- 
tive authority  duly  empowered  by  the  Legislature  for  the  re- 
quisite enlargement  of  their  discretion.  This  proposal  has  not 
yet  been  considered  by  the  Trustees  as  a  body,  but  those  who 
conferred  with  us  saw  no  objection  to  additional  powers  being 
siven,  leaving  it  to  the  discretion  of  the  Trustees  to  exercise 
them. 

Supposing  this  to  be  done,  ample  scope  will  easily  be  found, 
even  within  the  limit  of  the  six  counties,  for  spending  a  larger 
sum  than  has  hitherto  been  applied  from  this  trust  to  purposes 
of  education. 

The  Trustees  are  not  bound  to  wait,  as  they  have  done,  for  appli- 
cations, and  distribute  their  aid  in  small  grants  to  most  of  those 
who  apply.  Such  a  method  was  perhaps  convenient  in  dealing 
with  the  poorer  and  more  numerous  elementary  schools  ;  but  if 
they  undertake  to  augment  the  salaries  of  higher  teachers,  the 
sum  appropriated  to  each  school  should  be  much  larger,  and  in 
the  choice  of  schools  to  receive  aid  the  Trustees  themselves  should 
take  a  vigorous  initiative. 

The  oldest  higher  schools  of  the  counties  which  Mr.  Ferguson 
wished  first  to  benefit  at  present  depend  almost  entirely  on 
fees.  Ayr  Academy  has  only  £230  a  year ;  Lanark  Burgh  School 
has  £40  from  the  town,  and  no  other  endowment ;  Renfrew 
Grammar  School,  £141;  Dumbarton  Burgh  Academy,  £100 
from  the  town,  no  other  endowment ;  Kirkcudbright  Academy, 
£195  from  the  town.  Wigtownshire  seems  never  to  have  had  a 
higher  school,  until  one  was  founded  quite  recently  near  Newton- 
Stewart.  At  Irvine  (where  Mr.  Ferguson  resided),  the  Academy 
was  well  endowed  with  lands  by  James  vi.,  but  the  revenues  have 
disappeared,  and  there  is  now  only  £115  a  year  from  the  burgh. 
King  James'  Grammar  School  at  Paisley  was  similarly  endowed 
with  lands,  on  which  part  of  the  town  is  built,  the  Town  Council 
paying  to  the  school  only  the  original  annual  value,  300  pounds 
Scots.    Kilmarnock  Academy  has  no  endowment  whatsoever. 

As  a  general  rule,  one  condition  of  giving  aid  should  be  that 
an  equal  sum  should  be  locally  contributed.  By  insisting  on  this 
and  on  adequate  fees,  and  by  making  liberal  grants,  the  Ferguson 
Trustees  might  do  much  for  the  promotion  of  higher  education, 
which  they  would  be  free  to  assist  in  public  schools,  the  denomi- 
national restriction  being  once  removed,  entirely  at  their  own  dis- 
cretion. We  trust  that,  under  these  circumstances,  they  would  see 
their  way  to  devoting  in  future  to  education,  or,  at  all  events,  to 
education  and  libraries  jointly,  a  much  larger  proportion  than 
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one-fifth,  as  liitherto,  of  their  total  income.  Without  fomettinf^ 
that  under  the  terms  of  the  trust  deed  a  large  discretion  is 
allowed  to  them  on  this  point,  we  may  express  an  opinion  that 
the  equitable  claims  of  education  are  strong  for  a  third  part  of 
the  income.  But  even  five  thousand  a  year  from  the  Ferguson 
Bequest,  met  by  five  thousand  a  year  from  local  sources,  and 
economically  and  judiciously  administered,  would  suffice  so  to 
equip  the  burgh  schools  throughout  these  counties,  that  they 
should  afford  as  good  an  example  of  higher  education  in  towns  as 
the  Aberdeenshire  schools  furnish  of  elementary  and  higher  educa- 
tion in  rural  districts. 


The  largest  fund  in  Scotland  applicable  to  educational  purposes  society  for 
generally,  that  is,  without  restriction  to  any  particular  institution  chrFsS"^ 
or  locality,  is  that  of  the  Society  for  Propagating  Christian  Know-  Knowledge, 
ledge."^^ 

Their  total  property  may  be  valued  at  about  £200,000,  ac- 
cumulated, since  their  incorporation  in  1709,  from  subscriptions, 
donations,  and  legacies,  and  greatly  increased  by  judicious  invest- 
ments in  land.  Their  annual  income  is  about  £6000.  Except 
a  few  hundred  pounds  a  year,  appropriated  by  the  donors  to  par- 
ticular schools  or  churches,  the  whole  of  this  revenue  and  capital 
is  at  the  disposal  of  the  Society,  under  the  terms  of  their  letters 
patent. 

Under  the  first  letters  from  Queen  Anne,  the  funds  are  appli- 
cable '  towards  the  farther  promoting  of  Christian  knowledge,  and 
the  increase  of  piety  and  virtue  within  Scotland,  especially  in  the 
Highlands,  islands,  and  remote  corners  thereof,  where  error, 
idolatry,  superstition,  and  ignorance  do  mostly  abound,  by  reason 
of  the  largeness  of  parishes  and  scarcity  of  schools;'  and  'for 
propagating  the  same  in  popish  and  infidel  parts  of  the  world.' 
To  this  end  power  is  given  'to  erect  and  maintain  schools  to 
teach  to  read,  especially  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  other  good 
and  pious  books ;  as  also  to  teach  writing,  arithmetic,  and  such 
degree  of  knowledge,  and  to  use  such  means  for  instructing 
the  people  in  the  Christian  Kefoi-med  religion  as  may  be  com- 
petent.' 

The  funds  were  not  to  be  accumulated  beyond  what  would 
afford  an  income  of  £2000  a  year.  But  in  1738,  by  second 
letters  patent,  this  restriction  was  removed,  and  the  Society  was 
also  further  empowered  '  to  cause  such  of  the  children  as  they 
shall  think  fit  to  be  instructed  and  bred  up  to  husbandry,  house- 
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wifeiy,  or  in  trades  and  manufactures,  or  such  like  manual  occu- 
pations as  the  Society  shaU  think  proper.' 

The  Society  has  never  erected  any  schools,  but  maintains  or 
helps  to  maintain  ordinary  schools,  mostly  built  by  the  proprietors, 
to  the  number  at  present  of  180,  and,  under  the  second  letters 
patent,  79  sewing  schools.  Almost  all  these  schools  are  in  the 
Highlands.  Between  £4000  and  £5000  a  year  is  spent  on 
education  of  children,  and  between  £700  and  £800  on  the 
teaching  of  adults,  by  missions  and  quoad  sacra  churches.  The 
missions  were  much  more  numerous  before  the  Disruption  in 
1843,  when  many  of  the  missionaries  and  the  people  of  their 
Highland  districts  joined  the  Free  Church. 

The  Directors  feel  that  the  new  Education  Act  has  totally 
altered  the  position  of  the  Society.  Of  their  180  schools,  many 
have  already  been  transferred  or  superseded.  Wherever  the 
schools  either  are,  or,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Society,  ought  to  be 
taken  upon  the  rates,  they  mean  to  withdraw  the  grants.  And 
as  the  more  necessitous  Highland  districts,  in  which  their  schools 
are  chiefly  to  be  found,  can  obtain  extra  Government  grants  by 
placing  them  upon  the  rates,  they  do  not  doubt  that  this  policy 
will  relieve  them  very  much,  and  liberate  their  funds  for  other 
purposes. 

What  these  purposes  should  be,  is  a  question  to  which  the 
Society  have  given  some  consideration,  but  which,  awaiting  ex- 
perience of  the  new  Education  Act,  they  have  not  finally  decided. 
But,  among  the  strictly  educational  objects  that  they  have  in 
view,  are  the  following : — 

1.  To  inspect,  encourage,  and  improve  the  teaching  of  religion 

in  schools. 

2.  To  extend  and  multiply  industrial  female  schools,  where 

girls  may  learn  not  only  sewing,  but  cooking,  washing, 
and  general  housewifery. 

3.  To  employ  '  occasional'  teachers  in  the  smaller  hamlets, 

where  there  may  chance  to  be  at  any  time  a  sufficient 
number  of  children  of  school  age. 

4.  To  continue  the  provision  hitherto  made  for  superannuated 

teachers  of  the  Society,  male  and  female. 

The  fii'st  of  these  intentions  is  under  consideration  as  one  of 
great  importance,  and  has  assumed  a  somewhat  definite  shape. 
The  proposal  is,  that  the  Society  should  undertake  to  inspect  and 
examine  all  rate  schools  that  choose  to  affiliate  themselves,  in  the 
Highlands,  and  it  may  be  also  in  the  Lowlands,  and  to  give  grants 
on  the  principle  of  the  Dick  Bequest,  varying  in  amount  accord- 
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ing  to  merit  in  religious  teaching.  That  such  a  procedure  is  in 
accordance  with  the  Charters  of  the  Society,  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  On  its  practicability  and  usefulness,  as  compared  with 
other  modes  of  employing  the  funds,  it  is  not  easy  to  express  an 
opinion  until  the  project  be  further  developed.  But  one  obstacle 
meets  it  at  the  outset,  which  ought  to  be  removed. 

At  the  Disruption,  in  1843,  a  majority  of  the  Directors  became 
Free  Churchmen,  and  wished  to  retain  in  the  service  of  the  Society 
those  teachers  who,  like  themselves,  had  left  the  Established 
Church. 

The  question,  whether  this  was  within  their  power,  was  tried 
in  the  Court  of  Session,  and  in  1846  judgment  was  given  to  the 
effect  that  grants  could  not  be  made  to  any  teacher  who  did  not 
belong  to  the  Church  of  Scotland  as  by  law  established.  Since 
that  time,  by  the  Parochial  Schools  Act  of  1861,  parish  teachers 
have  been  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  belonging  to  the  Estab- 
lished Church;  and  by  the  Education  (Scotland)  Act,  1872,  the 
appointment  of  teachers  in  rate  schools  has  been  vested  in  School 
Boards  popularly  elected ;  so  that  in  Highland  districts,  where  the 
Society  hitherto  has  been  most  active,  and  where  the  Established 
Church  is  often  in  a  minority,  it  is  probable  that  many  of  the 
teachers  of  public  schools  will  belong  to  the  Eree  Church.  But, 
notwithstanding  the  passing  of  these  Acts,  the  Directors,  on  taking 
counsel's  opinion  recently,  have  been  advised  that  they  stUl  can  only 
give  their  grants  to  schools  where  the  masters  are  members  of  the 
Established  Church :  should  the  successor  in  any  case  be  a  Free 
Churchman,  the  grant  must  be  withdrawn.  It  seems  hardly  neces- 
sary to  support  by  argument  the  recommendation  which  we  have 
to  make,  that  this  restriction  should  be  removed,  at  least  so  far  as 
regards  the  schools  by  law  supported  from  the  rates.  And  we 
are  of  opinion  that  the  Directors,  as  they  seem  to  desire,  should 
be  equally  free  in  selecting  teachers  for  industrial  schools  and  for 
'  occasional '  schools.  Both  of  these,  if  efficiently  conducted,  can 
hardly  fail  to  be  useful  in  the  districts  for  which  they  are  intended. 

Indeed,  there  is  much  to  be  said  against  a  hasty  withdrawal  of 
the  aid  of  the  Society  from  the  general  education  of  the  remoter 
parts  of  the  country.  How  much  such  assistance  was  needed  / 
there  is  fully  set  forth  in  the  Eeport  of  the  Assistant  Commis- 
sioners to  the  Education  (Scotland)  Commission,  published  in 
1868,  on  the  Highland  Districts.  Special  provision  was  made  in 
the  Education  (Scotland)  Act  to  meet  their  case,  but  the  Board  of 
Education  for  Scotland,  in  their  First  Eeport  (1874),  point  out 
that  this  is  insufficient.  After  quoting  statistics  from  the  detailed 
report  of  Professor  Ramsay,  they  say : — 
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'  It  is  thus  evident  that  in  a  large  number  of  parishes  in  the  Highlands 
and  Islands  the  burden  imposed  by  the  Education  Act  is  most  oppres- 
sive, and  that,  unless  exceptional  arrangements  be  made  in  their  favour, 
it  will  be  impossible  for  the  School  Boards  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
the  Education  Act  in  their  integrity,  or  to  provide  a  sufficient  amount  of 
accommodation  in  public  schools  available  for  all  the  children  of  school 
age  resident  in  the  parish  for  whose  education  efficient  and  suitable  pro- 
vision is  not  otherwise  made.' 

Much  more  will  this  be  impossible  if  great  part  of  the  present 
provision  be  suddenly  withdrawn.  So  that,  even  if  the  Society- 
should  decide  to  devote  their  efforts  specially  to  the  promotion  of 
religious  education,  we  consider  that  under  their  original  charter 
they  will  be  bound  to  distribute  their  funds,  for  the  present  at 
all  events,  with  special  regard  to  the  necessities  of  general  as  well 
as  religious  education  in  the  Highlands  and  Islands,  before  ex- 
pending any  considerable  amount  upon  religious  inspection  in  the 
wealthier  districts  of  the  Lowlands.* 

The  Education  Committee  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  was 
formed  in  1824,  to  supplement  the  work  of  the  Society  for  Pro- 
pagating Christian  Knowledge  and  the  Parochial  System.  It 
has  under  its  charge  the  Training  Colleges  of  the  Church.  The 
schools  under  its  charge,  which  numbered  305,  are  gradually 
decreasing  in  number.  The  revenue  of  the  Committee,  being 
almost  all  annually  subscribed,  does  not  fall  under  our  cog- 
nizance. The  capitalized  Funds,  exclusive  of  buildings  connected 
with  the  Training  Colleges,  amounted  in  1872  to  £10,127,  the 
interest  of  which  is  reserved  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Training 
Colleges.  The  Committee  also  holds  a  grant  from  the  BeU 
Trustees,  amounting  to  £4705  Government  Stock. 


Ohnrch  of 
Scotland 
Education 
Committee. 


Free  Church  The  Education  Committee  of  the  Eree  Church  have  capitalized 
Comi^UM  £9800  of  their  legacies  and  subscriptions,  and  they  have  also  the 
distribution  of  the  proceeds  from  £7000  made  over  to  the  Gene- 
ral Trustees  of  the  Free  Church  by  the  late  Mr.  D.  M'Laren  of 
Callander,  to  be  invested,  and  the  annual  interest  alone  used  '  for 
the  benefit  and  aid  of  the  Scheme  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland 
for  increasing  the  means  of  education  and  religious  instruction, 
particularly  in  the  Highlands  and  Islands.'  The  income  from 
this  investment  is  paid,  in  sums  varying  from  £5  to  £15,  to 
'  deserving  schoolmasters  in  rural  districts.'  The  Free  Church 
Trustees  also  administer  a  sum  of  £14,000,  gifted  and  bequeathed 
by  Mr.  M'Laren,  to  be  applied  in  aid  of  rural  schools  and 
students  at  colleges  in  connection  with  the  Free  Church. 

.  •  Evidence,  8523. 
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Eegarding  these  funds  of  the  two  Churches,  we  think  it  un- 
necessary to  do  more  than  place  on  record  their  amount  and  their 
present  application. 

The  last  general  Bequest  we  hare  to  mention  is  a  sum,  now  Maclean 

Bea  uest. 

amounting  to  £  1 8,0  0  0,  left  in  1 8  5  9  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Maclean 
of  MiUport,  Cumbrae, '  for  the  education  of  poor  and  deserving  boys 
of  the  name  of  Maclean  or  Maclaine,  of  legitimate  birth.'  Each 
boy  is  to  receive  a  Bible  and  £3  a  year,  for  seven  years,  for  his 
education  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithemetic.  The  best  boy 
eacli  year  is  to  receive  a  bursary  of  £25  for  four  years,  'to  en- 
able him  to  prosecute  his  studies  at  any  one  of  the  Scottish 
Universities,  and  to  qualify  himself  for  a  learned  or  scientific 
profession.'  By  a  codicil,  the  testator  ordains  that  '  boys  only 
who  spell  their  name  Maclean,  and  not  Maclaine,'  shall  be 
admitted,  and  directs  that  the  surplus  revenue  shall  accumulate 
for  building  a  church  in  Glasgow.  The  money  is  to  remain 
invested  in  consols  till  the  year  1874,  when,  according  to  a 
delusion  of  the  testator,  the  Government  would  be  bound  to 
buy  consols  at  par. 

There  are  on  the  list  at  present  twenty-five  boys  who  spell 
their  name  as  required.  As  they  are  spread  over  all  parts  of 
Scotland,  it  is  found  impossible  to  ascertain  whether  they  are 
actually  educated,  but  the  fee  is  paid  by  the  Trustees  usually  to 
the  schoolmaster,  and  the  balance  of  the  £3  to  the  parent.  The 
applicants  are  not  numerous.  It  does  not  appear  that  any 
bursary  has  yet  been  given. 

Evidently  a  fund  so  administered  is  in  danger  of  running 
to  waste.  In  attempting  to  suggest  any  improved  applica- 
tion, we  are  met  by  the  difficulty  that  if  name  preferences  (as 
we  elsewhere  recommend)  were  abolished,  there  would  remain 
nothing  of  the  testator's  purpose  except  the  education  of  poor 
and  deserving  boys.  Perhaps  the  best  way  of  still  giving  effect 
to  his  goodwill  towards  his  own  name  would  be  to  localize  the 
endowment  where  there  are  most  Macleans,  namely,  in  North 
Argyllshire,  including  Mull.  At  Oban,  for  instance,  if  a  local 
effort  were  made  to  provide  a  higher  school,  the  Maclean  Trustees 
might  do  much  to  ensure  liberal  remuneration  to  the  masters,  by 
undertaking  to  pay  the  fees  for  a  certain  number  of  deserving 
and  industrious  lads  who  could  not  otherwise  obtain  so  good 
an  education.  Thus  it  would  become  practicable  to  make  the 
continuance  of  the  payment,  as  the  testator  directs,  dependent  on 
their  satisfactory  progress  in  their  studies,  and  there  would  be  a 
fair  prospect  that  out  of  the  whole  number  one  boy  (possibly  a 
Maclean,  spelling  his  name  so)  might  each  year  be  found  capable 
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of  prosecuting  his  studies  at  the  University,  and  therefore  entitled 
to  receive  the  £25  bursary.  As  the  fund  is  at  present  adminis- 
tered, it  can  hardly  be  expected  that  any  boy  will  be  found 
qualified. 

If  the  Maclean  Bequest  were  localized,  as  we  have  proposed, 
the  present  Trustees — the  Magistrates  of  Glasgow — might  be 
empowered  to  delegate  the  management,  or  to  hand  over  the 
Trusteeship,  to  a  local  body. 

Two  other  Bequests, — the  Bell  Eesidue  Fund  and  the  Burnett 
Treatise  Fund, — though  not  strictly  General  Endowments,  may 
most  conveniently  be  mentioned  here. 
Bel  Bequest.  The  trustees  of  Dr.  Andrew  Bell,  the  well-known  founder  of 
the  Madras  College  and  many  other  schools  in  Scotland,  have 
in  their  hands  a  residue  amounting  to  about  £18,000.*  Dr. 
Bell  directed  that  this  should  be  applied  '  to  the  maintaining, 
carrying  forward,  and  following  up  the  system  of  education 
which  he  considered  to  have  been  introduced  by  him,  according 
to  circumstances  and  occasion,  and  the  existing  state  of  things ; ' 
and  he  gave  his  trustees  '  ample  power  to  interpret  his  will  in 
the  most  liberal  manner  consistent  with  his  views  and  objects,' 
and  declared  that  '  their  decision  in  all  matters  shall  be  final  and 
conclusive,  without  reference  or  appeal  to  any  tribunal  what- 
ever.' 

The  trustees  have  already  given  away  large  sums  to  different 
schools,  bestowed  in  difi'erent  ways,  but  they  have  still  to  dispose 
of  £18,000.  The  income  from  this  sum,  amounting  to  about 
£600,  has  been  applied  of  late  in  small  grants  to  schools  in 
Orkn3y  and  Shetland  and  in  the  Highlands,  where  local  efforts 
were  made,  and  where  there  was  poverty  and  destitution ;  also 
in  grants  to  female  teachers  employed  by  the  Education  Commit- 
tee of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 

But  the  trustees  are  now  of  opinion  that,  owing  to  the  legal 
provision  made  under  the  Education  Act,  there  will  be  no  further 
occasion  for  such  grants,  and  therefore  they  made  known  to  us 
their  inclination  to  devote  a  part  of  their  funds  to  endow  a 
chair  of  Education  in  one  of  the  Universities  of  Scotland.  This 
they  considered  they  had  power  to  do  of  their  own  motion,  but 
they  desired  to  obtain  some  Parliamentary  sanction  and  recog- 
nition of  their  proceedings. 

They  suggested  that  '  the  course  of  instruction  might  embrace, 
first,  the  history  of  education ;  secondly,  its  principles ;  and 
thirdly,  the  methods  of  school  organization,  of  discipline,  and  in- 
struction.   And  the  Professor  might,  in  connection  with  the  last 

•  Evidence,  8538-8684. 
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branch,  specially  advert  to  the  Madras  system  of  education,  and 
the  aim  and  intention  of  Dr.  Bell  in  devising  and  promoting  it.' 

The  class,  they  expected,  would  consist  of  persons  preparing 
themselves  to  take  up  the  profession  of  teachers.  Under  the 
new  Education  Act,  the  number  of  such  students  resorting  to 
the  Universities  will  probably  be  increased,  and  they  might  be 
placed  under  the  special  supervision  of  the  Professor  of  Education, 
who  woTild  illustrate  his  lectures,  and  train  or  test  his  pupils,  by 
teaching  in  Normal  or  other  schools,  such  as  the  Madras  College 
at  St.  Andrews. 

Both  Edinburgh  and  St.  Andrews  being  desirous  to  accept  the 
proposed  endowment,  the  trustees  afterwards  applied  to  the  Trea- 
sury for  such  a  grant  in  aid  as  might  make  their  funds  sufficient 
for  the  establishment  of  a  chair  at  each  of  the  two  Universities. 
In  order  to  avoid  causing  delay,  we  thought  it  right  to  intimate 
to  the  trustees,  for  the  information  of  Government,  that  we  had 
not  considered  the  question  of  the  foundation  of  chairs  of  Educa- 
tion, but  that  we  could  say  at  once  that  we  saw  no  prospect  of 
being  able  to  recommend  the  application  of  any  funds  towards 
such  foundations  in  addition  to  the  funds  which  the  Bell  Trustees 
were  prepared  to  provide. 

Since  receiving  this  communication  from  us,  the  Bell  Trustees 
have  appropriated  the  fund  to  the  foundation  of  the  two  chairs. 

The  Burnett  Treatise  Eund  is  an  instance  of  a  bequest  ful-  Bnmett 
filling  the  testator's  purpose,  and  open  to  no  objection  in  other 
respects,  but  the  amount  of  which  has  grown  out  of  all  propor- 
tion to  the  original  design. 

Mr.  John  Burnett,  merchant  in  Aberdeen,  left  the  estate  of 
Kiimadie  to  trustees,  directing  that  two-thirds  of  the  free  rents 
should  be  applied  for  the  sick  and  aged  poor  of  Aberdeen ;  or  if 
they  were  otherwise  provided  for  by  legal  assessment,  then  to 
the  infirmary  of  Aberdeen.  The  remaining  third,  with  accruing, 
interest,  was  to  be  invested  for  forty  years,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  the  accumulated  fimd  was  to  be  applied  in  two  premiums, 
for  the  best  and  second  best  treatises  (under  conditions  prescribed 
in  the  will)  on  the  existence  and  attributes  of  the  Deity.  This 
accumulation  and  appropriation  of  one-third  part  of  the  rents 
was  to  be  repeated  every  forty  years  for  ever. 

By  a  decision  of  the  Court  of  Session,  the  two-thirds  are 
now  paid  annually  to  the  infirmary.  The  accumulations  of  the 
one-third  were  awarded  as  prizes,  first  in  1814,  and  again  in 
1854,  with  strict  attention  to  the  testator's  directions.  On  the 
latter  occasion,  no  fewer  than  208  essays  were  given  in  for 
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competition.  The  first  premium  of  £1800  was  awarded  by  tlie 
judges  to  a  treatise  by  the  Eev.  llobert  Anchor  Thompson,  M.A., 
and  the  second  premium  of  £680  to  one  by  Principal  Tulloch  of 
St.  Andrews. 

The  factor  for  the  Trust,  who  is  also  a  trustee,  writes  as 
follows : — 

'  If  no  other  application  of  the  Fund  can  be  authorized  by  Parliament 
or  by  the  Court  before  the  expiry  of  the  next  period  in  1894,  the  amount 
of  the  two  premiums  will  be  very  greatly  larger  than  in  1854,  when,  as 
the  judges  took  occasion  to  notice,  they  were  above  the  value  of  any 
other  literary  prize  in  Europe. 

'  Speaking  for  myself  only,  I  venture  to  express  my  opinion  that  a  fund 
of  such  magnitude  may  be  more  beneficially  apphed  to  carry  out  the  main 
design  and  objects  of  the  testator  than  in  the  way  prescribed  in  his  deed. 
The  eminent  men  (Professor  Baden  Powell,  Mr.  Isaac  Taylor,  and  Mr. 
Henry  Rogers)  who  acted  as  judges  at  the  last  competition  in  1854, 
took  occasion  to  express  in  writing  the  conclusion  to  which  they  had 
come  of  the  necessity  for  some  change  in  this  respect  before  the  arrival  of 
another  period ;  and  they  stated  very  strong  reasons  in  support  of  this 
view,' 

In  August  1872,  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  year  of  the 
third  period  of  forty  years,  the  accumulations  already  amounted 
to  nearly  £3000,  and  the  free  income  of  the  year  was  £242, 
15s,  5d.,  from  which  it  would  seem  that  the  amount  available  in 
1894  for  the  two  prizes  may  probably  exceed  £10,000. 

This  sum  being  manifestly  larger  than  should  be  given  in  two 
prizes,  as  on  former  occasions,  we  recommend  that  the  Trustees 
should  be  empowered,  without  delay,  to  submit  to  some  executive 
body  duly  authorized  a  scheme  for  the  better  application  of  the 
Tund.  The  amount  of  the  premiums  for  which  the  founder  has 
prescribed  conditions  might  be  reasonably  limited,  the  intervals 
of  time  might  be  somewhat  shortened,  and  minor  prizes  might 
be  established,  to  be  given  from  time  to  time  as  the  fund  might 
afford  for  the  encouragement  of  special  studies  in  natural 
theology,  or  in  kindred  subjects,  such  as  the  history  of  natural 
theology,  the  history  of  religion.  Church  history,  or  biblical 
criticism.  It  would  be  due  to  the  liberal  intentions  of  the 
founder  that  these  prizes  should  be  open  to  competitors  from 
all  quarters,  as  far  as  possible  on  equal  terms. 
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It  has  been  stated  in  the  introduction  to  this  Report,  that  besides  The  mixed 
the  endowments  which  are  specially  destined  to  purposes  of  vaHous^Be- 
education,  and  which  form  the  immediate  subject  of  our  inquiries, 
there  are  others  of  a  mixed  character  which,  by  the  original 
destination  of  the  donors,  were  to  be  applied  in  part  to  charitable 
objects  and  in  part  to  education,  such  as  the  funds  of  Hutcheson's 
Hospital  in  Glasgow,  the  Hutton  Bequest,  Caerlaverock,  the 
Burnett  Bequest,  Saltoun,  and  others.  There  are  also  some  which, 
though  not  expressly  destined  for  education,  have  been  partially 
or  wholly  applied  to  this  purpose  by  the  action  of  the  trustees, 
such  as  the  Hospital  foundations  in  the  burgh  of  Stirling.  There 
are  others,  again,  to  which  our  attention  has  been  specially 
invited,  which  were  charitable  in  their  origin,  but  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  some  of  those  who  have  given  in  the  returns,  or  who 
have  given  evidence  before  this  Commission,  are  wasted  or  harm- 
ful, and  which  might  be  more  serviceable  to  the  community  if 
applied  to  education.  Of  this  class  the  most  important  are  the 
Guildry  funds  of  the  burgh  of  Aberdeen.  "We  would  first  direct 
attention  to  those  Bequests  which  are  Mixed  by  their  original 
destination  and  in  their  present  mode  of  application. 

Bequests  Mixed  hy  Original  Destination,  and  in  their  Present  The  Hutton 
Application.^— ^om&  of  these  mixed  bequests  are  of  consider-  pro^sions?* 
able  amount,  and  call  for  special  observation.*     The  Hutton 
Bequest,  in  the   parish  of  Caerlaverock,  Dumfriesshire,  was 
visited  and  reported  on,  under  our  instructions,  by  our  Secre-  , 
tary.t    In  1719  Dr.  John  Hutton  left  £900  to  the  minister 
and   elders  of  the  parish,  the  interest  of  which  was  to  be 
applied  mainly  for  education,  and  partly  in  relief  of  indigent 
natives  of  the  parish,  with  powers  to  go  beyond  the  parish 
to  aid  any  special  case  of  destitution  recommended  by  the 
Presbytery  of  Dumfries;  the  kirk  and  manse  were  to  be  kept 
in  decent  repair  with  any  surplus  which  might  exist  after  ful- 
filling the  main  objects  of  the  trust.     Some  minor  bequests 
have  since  been  added  to  the  trust,  and  have  been  applied  by 


•  The  Ferguson  Bequest  has  been  dealt  with  in  the  previous  chapter,  pp.  131-137. 
t  See  Appendix,  Vol.  I. 
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the  trustees  to  the  improvement  of  the  estate  purchased  with 
the  Hutton  Fund.  The  net  revenue  of  the  estate  now  amounts 
to  £700  a  year,  and  is  said  to  be  rising  in  value.  The  deed 
of  mortification  is  given  in  full  in  our  Secretary's  Report,  and 
the  different  objects  to  which  it  is  to  .be  applied  are  set  forth 
by  him  as  follows : — 

1st.  The  maintenance  of  a  higher-class  school  in  the  parish 
of  Caerlaverock. 

2d.  The  maintenance  of  such  side  elementary  schools  as 
might  be  considered  necessary  for  the  adequate  in- 
struction of  all  the  children  of  the  parish. 

3d.  The  providing  of  bursaries  for  four  poor  boys — the  sum 
left  for  this  purpose  (£3,  4s.  6d.)  being  evidently 
intended  to  maintain  and  clothe  as  well  as  educate 
the  bursars. 

4th.  The  apprenticing  of  these  bursars,  one  each  year,  to 
some  employment,  and  the  continuance  during  their 
apprenticeship  of  a  sum  in  addition  to  that  which 
they  had  received  as  bursars ;  the  sole  condition 
being  that  they  should  be  proper  objects  for  such 
charity. 

5  th.  The  payment  of  certain  sums  annually  for  the  relief 

of  natives  of  the  parish  of  Caerlaverock — poor,  blind, 
lame,  or  otherwise  indigent, — '  fallen  under  such  cir- 
cumstances as  shall  render  them  true  and  real  objects 
of  such  charity.' 

6  th.  The   purchase    of   Bibles   and   religious    books  for 

distribution  among  the  poor  with  the  interest  of 
surplus. 

7  th.  The  keeping  of  the  kirk  and  manse  in  decent  repair, 

also  out  of  interest  of  such  surplus. 

Terms  of  the       The  terms  of  the  deed  relating  to  the  poor  are  as  follows 

deed  relating  or 

to  the  poor.  '  The  minister  and  elders  aforesaid  shall  apply  and  employ  sae* 
much  as  they  shall  from  time  to  time  in  their  conscience  think 
fitt  and  necessary  out  of  the  annual  rents,  interests,  and  profittes 
ariseing  from  the  said  principall  sum  for  helping,  releaving, 
assisting,  and  supporting  of  such  families,  family,  persons  or 
person,  natives  born  in  the  said  paroch,  they  or  their  pre- 
decessors haveing  lived  establisht  inhabitants  or  indwellers  ten 
years  in  the  same,  who  by  providence  are  become  poor,  blind, 
lame,  or  otherwayes  indigent,  fallen  under  such  circumstances 
as  shall  render  them  true  and  reall  objects  of  such  charity, 
excluding  allwayes  all  idle  wandring  beggars,  exsterns  not  born 
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in  the  said   paroch,  from  any  pairt  or  share  of   the  said 
charity.' 

Under  this  discretionary  authority,  the  apportionment  in 
1872-3  was— for  Education,  £266;  for  Poor,  X289,  and  for 
Manse  and  Church,  £37;  the  remainder,  amounting  to  £200, 
being  expended  on  improvements,  public  burdens,  and  expense  of 
management. 

We  subioin  our  Secretary's  remarks  on  the  results  of  the  appli-  ^r.  LRurie's 
cation  of  so  large  a  sum  to  purely  charitable  purposes  in  a  parish 
the  population  of  which  is  1151: — 

'  The  educational  application  of  the  fund  has  been  an  unmixed 
benefit,  while  the  eleemosynary  application  has  been  an  evil. 
Many  think  that  the  existence  of  the  charitable  portion  of  the 
fund  is  a  curse  to  the  parish.  The  remarkable  fact  remains, 
that  in  a  rural  parish  of  1151  inhabitants,  with  no  special  cause 
for  an  increase  in  the  number  of  its  poor  above  those  of  other 
rural  parishes,  the  poor-rates  are  as  high  as  in  other  neigh- 
bouring parishes.  In  the  parish  of  Canonbie,  in  which  the 
population  is  nearly  three  times  as  gi-eat,  the  expenditure  from 
assessment  is  little  more  than  twice  that  in  Caerlaverock.  The 
proportion  is  slightly  larger  than  in  the  neighbouring  parish  of 
EuthweU;  and  in  the  county  of  Dumfries  as  a  whole,  the 
average  expenditure  on  the  poor  is  considerably  less  than  in 
Caerlaverock,  and  this  although  the  town  of  Dumfries  is  in- 
cluded. The  facts  seem  to  me  to  be  conclusive  as  to  the  hurtful 
tendency  of  the  alms.  The  usual  demoralizing  influences  of 
such  charitable  doles  have  been  at  work ;  and  on  these  and  their 
manner  of  operation  it  is  not  necessary  in  these  days  to  descant. 
The  weakening  of  that  feeling  of  self-dependence  which  lies  at 
the  basis  of  all  energy  and  industry  is  only  one  of  the  evils 
attending  them.  The  cupidity  of  those  who  think  they  have 
not  got  enough,  and  the  envy  and  bickerings  of  those  who 
have  got  nothing,  must  give  rise  to  a  state  of  local  feeling 
most  painful  and  unwholesome.  I  may  mention  that  the  In- 
spector for  the  Board  of  Supervision  has  reported  against  the 
fund  as  hurtful  in  its  tendency.' 

With  these  facts  before  us,  we  are  led  to  conclude  that  the  The  amount 
benevolent  objects  of  the  founder  have  been  actually  defeated  ch»Hiv  Jhouid 
by  the  application  of  so  large  a  portion  of  the  funds  to  allow-    imruh  re- 
ances  to  poor  persons  and  to  casual  charity ;  and  that  in  any 
revision  of  this  foundation,  the  greater  part  might  fairly  be 
applied  to  educational  purposes.    In  a  parish  of  this  size  the 
sum  of  £100  would,  we  think,  amply  suf&ce  to  meet  cases  of 
distress  which  do  not  fall  within  the  range  of  the  Poor  Law. 
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The  funds  of  Hutcheson's  Hospital  consisted  originally  of  two 
separate  bequests  for  the  foundation  of  an  almshouse  for  af'ed 
decrepit  men,  and  for  the  maintenance  and  education  of  orphan 
children,  the  larger  share  being  assigned  to  the  first-named  object. 
Some  minor  benefactions  have  since  been  added  to  the  funds, 
and  have  contributed  to  swell  the  whole  amount,  but  without 
affecting  materially  the  proportion  of  the  distribution.  The 
founders  in  either  case  had  in  view  a  charity  of  a  very  limited 
character,  the  almshouse  being  intended  for  only  11  men,  and 
the  school  for  1 2  boys.  The  increase  in  the  funds,  owing  to  the 
great  rise  in  value  of  the  land  in  which  the  funds  were  invested, 
has  altered  the  whole  character  of  the  foundation.  The  alms- 
house was  abandoned  at  an  early  stage  of  the  history  of  the  insti- 
tution. The  practice  of  supporting  the  old  men  within  its  walls 
fell  gradually  into  disuse,  and  pensions  were  given  in  lieu  of 
maintenance;  and  in  1737  the  patrons  came  to  the  important 
decision  of  extending  the  benefit  of  the  charity  to  female  pensioners. 

This  deviation  from  the  letter  of  the  trust  seems  to  have  passed 
■without  question  so  long  as  the  funds  were  applied  for  the  benefit 
of  the  families  of  burgesses  of  the  city,  and  the  list  of  pensions  to 
females  gradually  swelled  in  amount  until  it  had  increased  to  618, 
while  that  for  the  old  men  was  limited  to  79  persons.  These 
were  the  proportions  in  the  year  1869,  as  stated  in  the  petition 
to  the  Home  Secretary  praying  for  a  Provisional  Order  under  the 
Endowed  Institutions  Act. 

The  proposal  for  a  reform  of  this  great  charity  did  not  arise  so 
much  from  questions  affecting  the  educational  branch  of  the 
endowment,  as  from  the  altered  condition  of  the  city  under  the 
Municipal  Eeform  Act,  after  which  the  burgesses  and  trade  cor- 
porations ceased  to  represent  the  classes  whom  the  founders  had 
in  view.  Subsequent  to  the  passing  of  this  measure  the  rules  and 
bye-laws  of  the  foundations  were  altered,  to  carry  out  the  supposed 
intentions  of  the  founders,  and  extend  the  benefits  to  citizens  who 
had  carried  on  business  either  as  merchants  or  tradesmen.  The 
legality  of  these  proceedings  was  called  in  question,  and  a  protest 
was  made  by  the  Deacon  Convener  of  the  Trades'  House  against 
any  pensions  being  given  to  those  who  did  not  fall  within  the 
letter  of  the  original  destination  as  burgesses,  or  widows  or  children 
of  burgesses.  These  proceedings  had  material  influence  with  the 
patrons  in  leading  them  to  decide  on  an  application  to  the  Home 
Secretary  under  the  Endowed  Institutions  Act,  and  afterwards 
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applying  for  a  private  Act  to  regulate  and  extend  tlie  objects  of 
the  charity.* 

The  scheme  which  was  prepared  under  the  first-named  Act  had  Scheme  pro- 
for  its  object  the  extension  of  the  pension  department  beyond  the  Endowed 
its  former  narrow  limits,  and  the  conferring  of  new  and  larger  ^"^stitutioua 
powers  on  the  patrons  to  deal  with  the  revenues  applicable  to 
education.    This  scheme  never  took  effect,  and  the  Act  having  in 
the  meantime  expired,  the  patrons  introduced  a  bill  in  1872,  The  Act  of 

,  .  ,    ,  ,        •     ,1    ,  Parliament  of 

which  became  law  m  that  year.  1872. 

By  it  the  patrons  are  empowered  '  to  apply  a  part,  not  less  its  provisions, 
than  one-half,  and  not  exceeding  two-thirds,  of  the  revenues  of 
the  Hospital  in  the  payment  of  pensions  of  such  an  amount  and 
tenure,  and  under  such  conditions,  as  they  shall  consider  most 
judicious  in  each  case  in  favour  of  citizens  of  Glasgow,  or  of 
persons  who,  in  the  estimation  of  the  patrons,  may  be  considered 
needful  and  deserving  of  aid,  and  who  shall  have  carried  on  busi- 
ness and  trade  in  Glasgow  for  some  time,  and  to  some  extent  on 
their  own  account  with  credit  and  reputation,  or  who  shall  have 
in  any  way  been  the  means  of  promoting  the  prosperity  of  the 
city,  and  who  by  misfortune  have  been  reduced  in  circumstances, 
and  also  in  favour  of  the  widows  and  daughters  of  persons  of  the 
above  description,  whose  circumstances  the  patrons  consider  may 
call  for  such  assistance.'  They  are  empowered,  further,  to  apply 
the  remainder  of  the  revenues  of 'the  Hospital,  and  a  part,  not 
exceeding  one-third,  of  the  capital,  in  furthering  the  cause  of 
education,  under  certain  provisions  which  are  afterwards  detailed. 

An  apportionment  of  the  other  funds  which  have  been  incor-  Special  clause 
porated  with  those  of  Hutcheson's  Hospital  is  also  made  under  proyilnnai 
the  Act,  with  a  special  proviso  that  applies  to  all, — ^that  none  character, 
of  the  applicants  for  pensions  shall  be  in  the  receipt  of  parochial 
aid.    In  the  Act  a  special  clause  is  inserted,  giving  it  practically 
a  provisional  character.    It  is  in  the  following  terms : — 

'  28.  Nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  deemed  to  exempt  the  Hospital 
and  Mortifications  therewith  connected  from  investigation  by  any  Royal 
Commission  which  may  hereafter  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  and  report 
upon  the  charitable  and  educational  institutions  in  Scotland,  or  from 
the  provisions  of  any  general  Act  relating  to  charitable  and  educational 
institutions  in  Scotland  which  may  hereafter  be  passed  during  this  or 
any  future  session  of  Parliament.' 

Before  offering  any  remarks  on  the  scheme  of  the  Act,  it  should  Results  of  _ 
be  noted  that  in  the  past  administration  of  the  funds  the  claims  tration  as^'^' 
of  education  have  occupied  a  secondary  place.   From  the  accounts  regards  charity 

^  ^  and  education. 

"  Evidence,  5685  et  seq, 
K 
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of  the  charity  it  appears  that  tliere  was  in  the  year  1873 
expended — 

On  pensions,         .  .  .  .  ,  £6808 

On  education,        .  .  .  .  ,  2341 

out  of  a  net  revenue  of  upwards  of  £10,240.  The  portion  set 
apart  for  education  was  distributed  as  follows : 

Extract  from  accounts — 

Hutcheson's  School,  196  boys,         ,       .  £1964 

High  School,  6  boys ;  private  schools,  6  boys,  297 

Annuities,     ......  80 

High  cost  of       The  cost  of  the  education  and  clothino;  of  the  boys  at  the 

the  latter 

school  appears  to  be  high ;  but  it  should  be  stated  that  the  school 
was  reported  to  he  in  a  high  state  of  efficiency,  both  by  the 
Assistant  Commissioners,  who  visited  G-lasgow  in  1866,  and  by 
our  Assistant  Commissioner  in  his  .special  report  on  the  Endow- 
ments of  Glasgow.'"''  The  former  stated  that, '  on  examination,  the 
boys  displayed  a  proficiency  which  was  very  gratifying.  The 
accuracy  and  promptness  of  their  answers  were  equally  pleasing. 
The  more  advanced  pupils  were  taught  Latin  and  geometry.' 
Higher  Educa-  On  the  Other  hand,  the  sum  set  apart  for  the  Higher  education 
parati°eiy  seems  Very  small.  By  the  original  deed  of  mortification  it  is 
neglected.  provided,  that  if  any  of  the  boys  be  likely  to  prove  scholars  and 
apt  for  learning  at  the  end  of  four  years  or  sooner,  then  they  are 
to  be  entered  at  the  Grammar  School,  and  there  to  be  instructed 
in  letters  freely,  without  payment  of  any  fees  during  their  abode. 
We  do  not  consider  that  these  benevolent  provisions  can  be 
regarded  as  having  been  fairly  carried  out  by  the  support  of 
only  six  boys  at  the  High  School,  out  of  nearly  200  scholars. 
The  outlay  on  the  six  boys  at  private  schools  appears  to  b6  under 
a  special  mortification  of  a  later  date. 

It  may  be  added  further,  that  Thomas  Hutcheson,  who  founded 
a  bursary  at  the  University  of  Glasgow,  adds  as  an  instruction, 
that  '  if  it  then  happens  that  any  of  the  founded  persons  desire  to 
enter  the  College  and  to  pass  their  course  there,  seeing  they  are 
burgesses'  sons  of  this  burgh,  I  do  hereby  earnestly  recommend 
them  to  the  patrons,  that  such  of  them  may  be  preferred  to  be  of 
the  town  bursars  as  occasion  shall  offer,  they  being  found  qualified, 
being  best  learned  and  most  indigent.'    Little  has  been  done 
under  this  instruction,  either  before  or  after  the  passing  of  the  Act.f 
Proporiioh         The  inequality  of  proportions  hitherto  severally  assigned  to 
PenbiMfs  Mid  pensions  and  to  education  is  prevented  from  increasing  by  the  pro- 
the^Acit'cS      visions  of  the  recent  Act,  inasmuch  as  a  limit  is  placed  on  the  pro- 

*  Appendix,  Vol.  I.  t  Evidence,  5746. 
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portion  to  be  paid  in  pensions ;  but  we  do  not  tliink  that  the  fair 
claims  of  education  are  adequately  satisfied.  We  are  of  opinion 
that  some  reparation  is  due  for  the  comparative  neglect  of  these 
claims,  especially  those  of  higher  education,  at  a  period  when  the 
educational  wants  of  the  city  were  of  a  serious  character. 

We  have  also  to  remark  on  the  unlimited  discretion  which  is  i^'^rge  <ii.-<cie- 
conferred  on  the  trustees  Under  the  recent  Act  as  to  the  kind  of  onthrPalVons. 
education  to  be  provided.  They  are  empowered  to  continue  or 
enlarge  the  existing  schools  in  which  Elementary  instruction  may 
be  given,  either  gratuitously  or  for  payment  of  fees,  and  to  insti- 
tute similar  schools  for  girls  or  boys  in  other  localities,  in  which 
industrial  training  or  higher  education  may  also  be  given.  They 
may  contribute  to  the  support  of  other  educational  establishments, 
over  the  management  of  which  they  have  no  control,  or  they  may 
amalgamate  other  institutions  with  their  own.  They  may  pro- 
vide for  the  maintenance  of  boys  at  the  High  School  and  at  the 
University,  and  for  the  advancement  in  life  of  boys  leaving 
school. 

We  consider  these  desirable  objects  to  be  kept  in  view  in  any  Defective  c.-.n 
improvement  of  the  educational  means  of  this  great  city,  but  atte'r^us"^ 
wide  difference  of  opinion  may  exist  as  to  which  of  them  have  a 
special  claim  on  an  endowment  like  this ;  and  the  several  amounts 
to  be  apportioned  to  each  object  should  not  be  left  to  the  arbi- 
ti-ary  discretion,  which  may  vary  from  time  to  time,  of  a  body 
of  trastees  consisting  of  seventy-four  persons. 

We  would  further  point  out  that  this  foundation  is  the  most  So  large  a 
important  in  the  west  of  Scotland,  and  promises  to  equal  if  Funds  should 
not  to  exceed  in  wealth  the  great  endowments  of  Edinburgh.  ^'^ 
The  income  has  increased  rapidly  of  late  years,  owing  to  the  ° 
extension  of  buildings  over  the  lands  which  constitute  the'  pro- 
perty of  the  trust ;  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  income  may  be 
doubled  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  more.    In  the  face  of  these 
facts  we  deprecate  strongly  the  continuance  of  the  apportionment 
of  the  recent  Act,  by  which  not  less  than  one-half  of  the  whole 
fimds  is  to  be  allotted  to  pensions. 

The  use  of  so  large  a  sum  as  this  may  soon  be,  in  the  pay-  Dangers  ..f 
ment^  of  pensions  at  the  discretion  of  the  trustees,  involves  ^^inisteriug" 
principles  to  which  we  think  it  our  duty  to  advert.    We  have  ^°  ^*ys® 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  trustees  do  their  best  to  administer 
the  funds  faithfully.      But,  in  so  large  a  pension  list,  the 
task  of  selecting  proper  objects  must  be  attended  with  the 
greatest  difiBculty;  accident  and  favouritism  and  importunity 
may  have  undue  weight :  in  short,  the  charity  cannot  be  ad- 
ministered without  the  risk  of  degenerating  into  a  system  of 
indiscriminate  doles,  injurious  to  the  independence  of  the  re- 
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cipients  and  to  the  community.  As  the  administration  of  charity 
funds  comes  within  the  scope  of  our  Commission  in  so  far  as  they 
are  partially  expended  on  education,  we  do  not  think  we  exceed 
our  duty  in  directing  attention  to  this  matter,  and  in  respectfully 
pressing  the  superior  claims  of  education. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  even  one-half  of  the  present  revenue 
is  too  large  a  sum  to  be  expended  in  pensions.  In  any  case,  we 
would  strongly  recommend  that  expenditure  on  this  object  should 
never  exceed  £5000 — one-half  of  the  revenue  in  1872,  and 
that  the  balance,  and  all  future  accruing  income,  should  be 
devoted  exclusively  to  educational  objects,  and  with  a  special 
view  to  the  advancement  of  Secondary  instruction. 

Of  the  endowments  of  Glasgow,  there  is  none  on  which  we 
think  a  demand  might  more  fairly  be  made  to  assist  in  a  better 
provision  for  Secondary  education  than  on  those  of  this  institution  ; 
and,  considering  the  very  large  amount  of  educational  endowment 
there,  we  think  it  right  that  something  should  be  set  apart  for 
this  special  purpose.  It  has  been  pointed  out  to  us  that  the  only 
statutory  provision  for  Secondary  education  in  this  great  city 
consists  in  the  inadequate  aid  furnished  to  the  High  School  from 
the  city  funds,  and  which  is  now  made  over  to  the  School  Board. 
This  school  has  never  possessed  any  permanent  endowment.  The 
contribution  from  the  city,  which  is  very  little  above  £700, 
has  barely  sufficed  to  give  some  small  addition  to  the  salaries  of 
the  masters.  The  disadvantage  under  which  the  Burgh  Schools 
of  Scotland  labour  from  the  want  of  endowment  is  very 
forcibly  pointed  out  in  the  report  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners 
to  the  Education  (Scotland)  Commission,  1864,  and  the  subject 
has  been  treated  in  a  previous  chapter.  Some  remarks  on  the 
same  subject  are  made  by  our  Assistant  Commissioner,  after  his 
visit  to  the  High  School,  in  confirmation  of  these  views.  We  are 
of  opinion  that  a  liberal  sum  should  be  assigned  from  the  fimds 
of  Hutcheson's  Hospital  for  the  permanent  endowment  of  the 
High  School. 

A  considerable  endowment  in  the  burgh  of  Banff  came  indirectly 
under  our  review  in  consequence  of  a  portion  of  it  being  destined  to 
the  relief  of  orphans  and  deserted  children,  and  in  this  way  applied 
to  their  education.  Our  Secretary  was  instructed  to  report  on  the 
educational  foundations  of  that  burgh,  which  are  numerous ; 
and  he  gives  some  account  of  the  fund  referred  to, — Cassie's 
Bounty,  the  bequest  of  the  late  Alexander  Cassie,  Esq.  Under 
this  destination,  the  interest  of  the  fund  was  to  be  expended  half- 
yearly  towards  the  support  of  pooi',  aged,  and  infirm  persons  of 
both  sexes  incapable  of  maintaining  themselves  by  labour,  and 
of  helpless  orphans  and  other  deserted  children  until  they  attain 
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the  age  when  they  may  be  deemed  capable  of  providing  for 
themselves.  The  bounty  is  distributed,  in  terms  of  the  trust,  in 
small  doles  to  persons  considered  by  the  patrons  to  be  destitute 
and  deserving,  and  the  children  on  the  fund  are  said  to  be 
fatherless.  It  appears  that  an  attempt  was  made  by  the  Poor 
Board  to  get  possession  of  the  funds ;  but  this  was  successfully 
resisted  by  the  Town  Council  of  the  burgh,  who  claimed  for 
themselves  the  right  of  independent  administration. 

In  the  course  of  his  inquiries,  the  attention  of  our  Secretary  Mr.  Laurie's 
was  drawn  to  the  variety  of  charities  applicable  to  the  relief  of 
distress  in  the  burgh,  yielding  in  all  a  revenue  of  £945.  In  the 
case  of  Cassie's  Bounty,  he  was  led  to  conclude,  from  the  informa- 
tion which  was  submitted  to  him  as  to  the  recipients,  that  £200 
of  the  whole  income  is  distributed  among  the  class  who  consti- 
tute the  usual  recipients  of  poor  relief.  '  It  must  be  admitted,' 
he  concludes,  '  that  this  amount  of  charitable  funds,  in  addition 
to  the  poor's  rate,  is,  for  a  population  of  7000  in  a  thriving 
town,  more  than  ample ;  and  that  it  is  indeed  a  question,  whether 
this  amount  is  not  so  great  as  to  create  the  very  evil  which  the 
testator  humanely  desired  to  mitigate.  The  minister  of  the 
Free  Church,  Banff,  who  has  long  been  resident  in  the  town,  is 
of  opinion  that  the  Bounty  "  offers  a  premium  to  poverty." ' 

We  are  debarred  by  the  terms  of  our  Commission  from  making  The  better 
any  special  suggestion  with  regard  to  a  better  application  of  some*of  ihe°^ 
these  funds :  but  we  feel  it  our  duty  to  draw  attention  to  the  recom- 

'  ^       .  mended. 

facts  laid  before  us  as  warranting  some  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Legislature  for  the  purpose  of  giving  facilities  for  a  better  applica- 
tion of  such  funds. 

We  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  enter  in  detail  on  the  The  propor- 
numerous  smaller  bequests  of  a  mixed  character,  regarding  which  assVned^o 
information  will  be  foimd  in  the  returns  appended  to  this  Report.*  cllarUy "should 
Our  attention  has  been  specially  invited  to  the  application  of'^i^aysbe^ 
some  of  them,  such  as  the  funds  of  King  James  vi.'s  Hospital,  Perth,  ^  ^^^^^  ^ 
and  the  Saltoun  Bequest.    In  the  former  case  the  funds  amount  to 
£650  per  annum,  and  of  this  £84  are  expended  annually  in  aiding 
certain  schools,  and  the  remainder  in  charitable  doles.    The  latter, 
a  bequest  which  originated  with  Dr.  Gilbert  Burnett,  Bishop  of 
Salisbury,  of  the  date  of  1712,  is  applicable  in  part  to  the  cloth- 
ing and  education  of  poor  chiLdren,  and  the  remainder  to  the  poor 
of  the  parish.   Prom  our  Secretary's  report  of  the  inquiries  which 
he  conducted  by  our  desire,  and  to  which  we  refer,  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  fund  has  given  rise  to  local  dissatisfaction,  and 
seems  to  call  for  some  revision  of  the  rules,  and  especially  with 
regard  tq  the  charitable  portion  of  the  funds.     With  respect 

•  Appendix,  Vol.  I, 
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to  these  a,nd  mixed  bequests  generally,  we  are  of  opinion  that, 
when  part  of  an  endowment  has  been  applied  to  the  education 
and  support  of  young  persons,  and  part  for  other  charitable 
purposes,  the  proportion  to  be  set  apart  for  each  object  should 
be  clearly  defined.  In  many  cases  the  intentions  of  the  testator 
have  been  distinctly  expressed ;  but  there  are  others  where  a  dis- 
cretion has  been  left  with  the  trustees,  the  exercise  of  which  is  not 
always  exercised  in  a  manner  favourable  to  the  interests  of  educa- 
tion. It  is  obvious,  too,  that  when  the  funds  have  increased  largely 
in  amount,  the  sums  paid  in  alms  and  pensions,  being  considerably 
in  excess  of  what  was  in  the  view  of  the  founder,  may  tend  to 
create  the  very  evils  they  were  intended  to  cure.  Instances 
have  been  already  referred  to  which  have  been  pressed  on  our 
attention,  and  appear,  in  our  opinion,  to  require  that  general  powers 
be  conferred  on  the  trustees  of  charities,  to  modify  the  uses  of 
such  endowments,  with  the  consent  of  some  branch,  of  the 
executive  Government.  In  the  case  of  mixed  bequests,  such 
questions  will  necessarily  come  under  review ;  and  we  think  that,  in 
determining  for  the  future  the  proportion  to  be  set  apart  for  each 
of  these  objects,  regard  should  be  had  to  the  purposes  of  the 
founder,  so  far  as  they  can  be  fairly  carried  out  in  the  present 
circumstances  of  society ;  and  that  any  authority  to  whom  may 
be  entrusted  the  duty  of  revising  the  educational  endowments 
Towers  are  of  Scotland  sliould  be  empowered,  wdth  the  consent  of  the 
enabirceiiain  governing  bodies,  to  apply  a  portion  of  purely  charitable  funds 
finds  to'be  edification,  whenever  they  are  applied  to  purposes  which,  in  the 
applied  to       opinion  of  s.uch  authority,  are,  from  change  of  circumstances. 

Education.  .     ,         i  ,    V  ■     •     -n       ^  i  -^i 

unsuited  to  the  present  day,  or  are  insignmcant  compared  with 
the  raasnitude  of  the  endowment. 


ciiaritabie  Charitable  Bequests  not  destined  to  Education. — In  the  Ap- 

EducationaL    pendix.  Vol.  II.,  win  be  found  a,  table  of  the  annual  value  of  the 
endowments  which  have  been  returned  to  us  as — 

(1.)  Originally  destined,  but  not  now  applied  to  education  ; 

(2.)  Not  originally  destined,  but  now  applied  to  education;  and 

(3.)  Not.  devoted  to  education,  but  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
those  making  these  returns,  may  now  be  rightly  so  applied. 

It  will  be  observed  that  some  of  these  endowments  are  of 
considerable  amount. 

The  first  of  these  classes  comprises  a  few  bequests,  but  these 
are  so.  few  in  number  and  so  trifling  in  amount  as  not  to  be 
worthy  of  special  notice.* 

In  the  second  class  of  cases  the  trustees  have  exercised  a 

•  Ajgendix,,  Vol,  II. 
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discretion  in  applying  to  education  funds  originally  destined  to  inetances  of 

fr  J     (3  o        ^  ^Yioir  applica- 

other  charitable  purposes,  owing,  it  may  be  presumed,  to  some  tion  to  Edu- 
doubts  in  the  minds  of  the  trustees  whether  the  original  destina- 
tion  was  beneficial,  or  from  an  opinion  that,  owing  to  the  growth 
of  the  funds  beyond  the  intention  of  the  testator,  some  portion 
might  be  well  spared  for  education.  This  discretion  is  sometimes 
exercised  in  paying  the  fees  of  poor  children,  and  in  others  in 
supplementing  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  of  local  schools.  In 
this  class  may  be  included  the  case  of  New  Abbey  in  Kirkcud- 
bright, in  which  the  accumulation  of  charitable  bequests  and 
church-door  collections  was  invested  in  lands  which  now  yield 
an  income  of  nearly  X200  a  year.  Some  portion  of  this  is 
•  occasionally  employed  in  paying  the  fees  of  poor  children  ;  and, 
in  the  opinion  of  some,  a  larger  portion  might  be  applied  to 
educational  purposes,  with  decided  benefit  to  the  neighbourhood. 
In  this  class  also  are  included  the  Hospital  endowments  of 
Stirling.  The  facts  connected  with  these  endowments  require 
special  notice,  and  wiU  be  adverted  to  at  the  close  of  this 
chapter. 

The  third  class  consists  of  funds  which,  for  the  most  part,  were  wasted 
destined  for  the  poor  at  the  time  when  there  was  no  legal  pro-  Endowments, 
vision  for  their  siipport,  and  regarding  which  a  desire  has  been 
expressed  by  the  trustees,  or  by  persons  locally  interested,  that 
they  niay  be  now  more  beneficially  applied.     Such  is  the  case  of 
the  Moore  Fund,  Cardross,  Dumbarton.    The  sum  of  £500  was 
originally  bequeathed  in  the  year  1691,  by  Mrs.  James  Moore 
of  Wapping,  London,  for  the  poor  of  a  limited  district  between 
the  burns  of  Auchenfroe  and  Keppoch,  which  is  not  very  populous, 
and  never  could  have  been  so.    The  fund  was  subsequently  in- 
vested in  land,  now  known  as  Moore's  Land,  and  yields  an  income ' 
of  about  £400  a  year.    In  this  case  a  special  appeal  has  been 
made  to  us  for  a  better  application  of  the  funds,  which,  if  divided 
among  the  poor  of  th,e  limited  district,  would,  it  is  feared,  prove 
positively  harmful. 

Our  attention  has  been  also  invited  to  a  more  recent  founda- 
tion in  the  Presbytery  of  Old  Deer,  Aberdeen,  in  which  case  a 
revenue  of  £1400  per  annum  is  distributed  among  the  Kirk- 
sessions  of  the  17  parishes  included  in  the  Presbytery  of  Deer, 
under  the  singular  provision  that  it  is  to  be  distributed  partly 
according  to  population  and  partly  according  to  the  number  of 
registered  poor.  A  very  small  portion  is  applied  in  paying  the 
fees  of  poor  children. 

In  the  parish  of  Largo,  Fife,  we  have  an  instance  of  an  endow- 
ment which  is  positively  wasted.  The  interest  of  the  bequest  by  a 
Mrs.  Jamieson  was  to  b^  applied  to  poor  widows,  with  families  of 
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young  children,  of  the  name  of  Jamieson,  under  1 6  years  of  age  ; 
but  in  no  case  was  the  donation  to  exceed  £5  to  a  family.  The 
persons  aj^plying  must  be  resident  within  the  county  of  Fife,  and 
those  within  the  parish  of  Largo  are  to  have  a  preference.  The 
managers,  who  consist  of  the  proprietor  of  the  estate  of  Largo, 
and  the  minister  and  members  of  the  Kirk-session,  report  to  us 
as  follows :  '  Though  we  have  advertised  for  applicants  in  every 
way,  and  sent  excerpts  of  the  deed  to  every  Kirk-session  in  Fife, 
yet  the  conditions  are  so  peculiar,  that  very  few  widows  have 
been  found  in  a  position  to  avail  themselves  of  the  benefits  of  the 
mortification,  and  only  a  comparatively  small  sum  has  been  spent. 
At  present  (May  1873)  we  have  only  one  recipient,  who  gets  £5 
a  year;  and  for  many  years  there  was  not  even  one.  The 
principal  at  present  is  about  £3600,  and  the  interest  upwards  of 
£140  per  annum.' 

In  Bothkennar,  Stirling,  we  have  another  instance  of  a  wasted 
endowment.  In  1798  the  sum  of  £1000  was  bequeathed  by 
Mr.  John  Ogilvie  of  Gairdoch,  for  the  establishment  of  a  per- 
manent fund  for  purchasing  meal  during  years  of  scarcity  for  the 
labouring  poor  of  the  parishes  of  Airth  and  Bothkennar.  Here, 
again,  we  are  invited  to  consider  the  claims,  of  education  on  the 
ground  that,  though  applied  to  its  original  purpose,  the  fund  is 
now  comparatively  useless. 
Gniidry  Funds,  The  Guildry  Funds  of  Aberdeen,  to  which  reference  has  already 
been  made  in  this  chapter,  form  part  of  a  very  important  group 
of  charitable  foundations  in  that  city,  under  the  management 
of  the  Town  Council,  some  of  which  are  of  considerable  antiquity. 
The  various  charity  funds  which  are  distributed  by  the  Town 
Council  among  burgesses  of  guild  and  their  families  amount  in 
all  to  £46,215.  The  Town  Council  has  also  the  administration 
of  the  following  funds,  viz. : — 

Mortifications  for  bursaries  at  the  University  of  Aberdeen,  £15,554 
Endowments  for  the  Grammar  and  other  Schools,  and 

for  bursaries  at  the  Grammar  School,  .  .  17,051 

Mortifications  for  the  maintenance  and  education  of 

orphans,       .  .  .  .  .  .11,682 

Mortifications  for  various  charitable  purposes,     .  .  24,564 

Total,        .  .  .  £68,851 

It  appears  from  the  evidence  that,  in  1871,  steps  were  taken 
in  the  Town  Council  to  prepare  a  scheme  for  the  better  ap- 
plication of  all  these  funds,  and  for  the  application  of  a  much 
larger  portion  to  education  than  heretofore,  under  the  Endowed 
Institutions  (Scotland)  Act,  1869.  A  report  was  prepared 
having  these  objects  in  view,  but  it  did   not  meet  with  the 
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support  of  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Town  Council.  We 
had  before  us  members  of  the  Council  holding  opposite  views  on 
this  question ;  and  it  was  represented  to  us,  on  the  part  of  those 
who  advocated  the  change,  that  it  was  proposed  chiefly  on  the 
ground  that  it  would  afford  the  means  of  terminating  a  subject  of 
dispute  between  the  Town  Council  and  the  Guildry  as  to  the 
right  of  the  latter  to  the  charitable  funds.  In  the  view  of  some 
members  of  the  Town  Council,  this  change  was  further  advocated 
on  account  of  the  injurious  tendencies  generally  of  mortifications 
of  this  character.  For  details  as  to  the  opposing  views  we  refer 
to  the  evidence  which  is  given  in  our  First  Eeport.* 

The  remarks  we  have  made  with  regard  to  Mixed  Bequests 
will  apply  to  these  endowments.  Any  general  powers  conferred 
by  Parliament  for  the  modification  of  the  uses  of  Mixed  Endow- 
ments should  be  large  enough  to  apply  to  Charitable  Bequests 
generally. 


Endowments  of  Stirling. 

These  endowments  consist,  first,  of  two  Hospitals,  which  were  Eudowments 
originally  of  the  nature  of  almshouses  for  adults,  but  the  funds  °^  ^'"'^"'S- 
of  which  are  now  distributed  in  out-of-door  pensions ;  and 
secondly,  of  two  mortifications  for  the  education  and  main- 
tenance of  young  persons.  There  is  also  a  bequest  of  £5000 
for  founding  a  school,  which  is  not  available  tOl  the  death  of  the 
testator's  widow ;  and  a  bursary,  founded  by  the  late  Mr.  Adam- 
son,  minister  of  Eintray,  for  maintaining  a  student  of  philosophy 
in  the  University  of  Glasgow. 

Spittal's  Hospital,  which  is  the  most  ancient,  is  supposed  to  Spittai's 
have  been  founded  in  the  sixteenth  century,  but  there  is  no  deed 
in  existence,  and  the  administration  of  the  funds  rests  on  usage 
only.  From  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century  to  the  present 
day,  it  has  been  administered  for  the  benefit  of  burgesses  of  the  * 
Incorporated  Trades  of  Stirling.  Some  light  is  thrown  on  the 
principles  of  its  administration  in  the  report  of  the  patrons  which 
was  submitted  to  the  Special  Commissioners  appointed  by  the  Home 
Secretary  in  1871.  From  the  early  entries,  one  of  which  goes  so 
far  back  as  the  year  1603,  it  appears  to  have  been  a  poor's  fund 
for  the  benefit  of  the  indigent,  on  condition  of  their  dwelling  in 
the  almshouse  and  wearing  a  gown  with  the  town's  mark.  When 
an  allowance  is  given,  it  is  for  '  ane  pure  in  the  almshouse.'  The 
later  application  of  the  fund  to  out-of-door  relief  was  on  the  same 
principle, 

Evidence,  5068  ei  seq. 
K  2 
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Cowanos.  Cowane's  Hosj)ital  was  founded  in  1637.    According  to  the 

original  destination,  the  funds,  amounting  to  40,000  inerks 
(£2222,  4s.  5d.),  were  to  be  applied  in  erecting  an  hospital  or 
almshouse  for  twelve  decayed  Guild  l)rethren,  actual  burgesses 
and  indwellers  in  the  said  burgh.  The  Hospital  so  erected  seems 
to  have  had  few  inmates  from  the  beginning,  and  from  the  year 
1700  the  funds  have  been  distributed  in  out-of-door  pensions  to 
persons  of  both  sexes. 

The  funds  of  both  these  endowments  were  invested  in  lands, 
which  have  risen  considerably  in  value,  and  the  net  probable 
revenue  may  be  set  do\yn  as  £2750  per  annum. 
Partial  appli-      Payments  have  been  made  from  both  of  these  funds  for  educa- 
funXto^Eciu-^  tional  purposes.    Those  from  Spittal's  Hospital  were  at  first  small 
cation.         in  amount,  but  in  1786  the  patrons  began  to  make  regular  pay- 
ments in  aid  of  the  salaries  of  teachers  of  the  Burgh  School  in 
Stirling.    The  minute  under  which  they  took  this  step,  bears 
date  18th  March  1786.    The  several  sums  now  paid  to  teachers 
in  Stirling  amount  in  all  to  £23,  19s.  lOd. 

From  the  funds  of  Cowane's  Hospital  more  liberal  payments 
have  been  made  for  the  same  purpose.  This  commenced  in 
1786,  when  the.  following  minute  appears  on  the  records  of  the 
Trust : — '  The  patrons  having  taken  into  their  consideration  a 
petition  from  the  Established  schoolmasters  of  this  burgh  for  an 
augmentation  of  their  salaries,  and  also  considering  the  great 
progress  made  by  the  youth  of  late  years  in  the  course  of  their 
education,  chiefly  owing  to  the  diligence,  care,  and  assiduity  of 
the  said  masters,  and  that  it  is  for  the  most  part  the  sons  of 
Guild  brethren  who  follow  out  and  are  completed  in  their  educa- 
tion ;  and  the  patrons  having  a  just  regard  to  the  schoolmasters' 
merit,  and  willing  to  encourage  them  to  continue  their  attention 
and  best  endeavours  with  their  several  charges,  so  essential  to  the. 
interest  of  the  youth,  but,  at  the  same  time,  adverse  to  the 
burdening  of  the  inhabitants  with  any  addition  to  the  quarterly 
wages,  do  therefore  appoint  the  Hospital  Master  and  Factor  to 
pay  yearly,  during  the  patrons,  present  and  to  come,  their  pleasure, 
only.'  The  minute  then  states  the  sums  to  be  paid  to  the  rector, 
his  assistant,  and  the  English  and  writing  masters.  Additions 
have  been  made  to  the  sums  paid  to  the  schoolmasters  in  the 
burgh  from  time  to  time  since  the  above  date.  The  total  annual 
payments  now  amoimt  to  £180,  4s.  4d. 
Application  of  Allan's  Mortification,  which  bears  date  1724,  consisted  of 
Allan's Morti-  30,000  mcrks  (£1666),  for  the  benefit  of  'poor  and  indigent 
fication.  fcoys  and  male  children  of  all  tradesmen  belonging  to  the  incor- 
porated trades  living  and  residing  within  the  burgh.'  On  their 
being  dismissed  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  each  boy  is  to  have  paid 
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to  him,  or  to  the  master  with  whom  he  may  be  bound  apprentice, 
100  merks  Scots.  The  patrons  were  further  empowered  to  allow 
to  deserving  boys  (one  at  a  time)  100  merks  Scots  for  their  help  at 
College.  Directions  were  given  for  purchasing  a  house,  and  the 
children  were  boarded  in  it  from  the  year  1741,  and  sent  out  as 
day  scholars  to  different  schools  in  the  town.  In  1797  a  new 
house  and  schoolroom  were  built  at  a  cost  of  between  £800  and 
£900,  of  which  £100  was  subscribed  from  the  town's  funds, 
£100  from  Cowane's  Hospital,  and  £30  from  Spittal's  Hospital; 
and  the  new  school  was  appropriated  to  children  of  all  denomina- 
tions. Three  years  later  the  system  of  boarding  the  children  at 
the  Hospital  was  abandoned,  and  the  children  were  sent  home  to 
their  parents  or  relatives,  who  received  3s.  6d.  per  w^eek  for  each 
boy.  This  plan  has  continued  till  the  present  time,  the  allowance 
being  reduced  to  2s.  6d.  per  week.  The  average  number  on  the 
foundation  during  the  last  twenty-five  years  has  been  twenty- 
eight.  There  is  a  preference  clause  in  favour  of  Allan's  own 
relations,  and  there  are  now  three  of  them  in  the  receipt  of  pay- 
ments amounting  in  all  to  £35.  In  this  case  also  payments  have 
been  made  from  the  funds  towards  the  salaries  of  the  burgh  school- 
masters. The  amount  paid  is  £51,  14s.  The  land  in  which  the 
funds  were  invested  has  increased  in  value,  and  yields  a  surplus, 
available  for  the  purposes  of  the  Trust,  of  £525,  the  probable 
future  revenue  being  £700. 

Cunningham's  Mortification  was  founded  in  1804.  The  Cunningham's 
sum  of  £4000  was  left  to  the  Town  CouncU,  and  the  annual 
interest  or  rent  was  to  be  applied  '  for  the  maintenance,  clothing, 
and  education  of  poor  boys  of  the  Guildry  and  Society  of 
Mechanics  of  Stirling,'  the  boys  to  be  maintained,  educated, 
and  put  to  business  and  trades,  '  in  the  same  manner  as  the  boys 
under  the  John  Allan's  Mortification.'  The  average  number  of 
boys  for  the  last  twenty-five  years  has  been  nineteen.  The 
'Mechanics'  formerly  comprehended  certain  callings  which  are 
detailed  in  the  schemes  of  the  patron.  The  Society  still  exists 
as  an  incorporation.  The  capital  sum  which  came  into  the 
hands  of  the  Town  Council  was  £5724.  This  yields  a  revenue, 
after  deducting  expenses  of  management,  of  £213. 

The  different  incorporations  in  whose  favour  these  endowments  Altered  oon- 
were  instituted  no  longer  represent  the  trade  and  mechanical  TrLd^s*'of^^ 
industries  of  the  burgh.    Tlie  special  privileges  which  belonged  Stirling, 
to  the  Incorporated  Trades  and  the  Guildry  were  materially 
affected  by  the  reform  of  the  municipality  in  1833,  and  by 
the  Act  of  1846  touching  the  privileges  of  Incorporations  in 
Burghs.    The  Town  Council,  who  are  the  patrons  and  trustees 
of  these  foundations,  were  formerly  composed  of  members  of  the 
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Guildry  and  Incorporated  Trades,  in  the  proportion  of  fourteen  to 
seven,  and  were  therefore  fitting  trustees  of  foundations  for  the 
benefit  of  those  bodies.  They  now  represent  the  whole  com- 
munity by  direct  representation.  The  Guildry  and  Incorporated 
Trades,  who  formerly  had  a  sort  of  monopoly  of  the  trade  of  the 
burgh,  are  now  maintained  as  charitable  associations. 
Proposals  of  In  consideration  of  these  changes,  and  of  the  increase  in  the 
reform.  funds  of  tliesc  endowments,  which  have  far  outgrown  what  may 
be  supposed  to  have  been  in  the  view  of  the  founder,  proposals  of 
reform  have  for  some  years  been  mooted  in  the  burgh,  and  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners  to  the  Education  (Scot- 
land) Commission,  1 8  6 4,  on  their  visit  to  the  Burgh  School  in  1 8  6  8. 
In  their  report  a  very  full  account  is  given  of  the  endowments, 
and  extracts  are  given  from  a  pamphlet  which  had  recently  been 
published  by  Mr.  Christie,  Convener  of  the  High  School  Com- 
mittee, advocating  proposals  of  reform  which  formed  the  basis  of 
the  scheme  subsequently  adopted  by  the  patrons. 
Scheme  of  the  After  the  passing  of  the  Endowed  Institutions  (Scotland)  Act, 
Patrons.  1869,  the  Town  Council,  who  are  Governors  and  Managers  of 
Spittal's  and  Cowane's  Hospitals,  and  also  of  Allan's  and  Cunning- 
ham's Mortifications,  on  the  30th  of  May  1870  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion that  it  was  expedient  that  provision  should  be  made  for  the 
better  government  of  these  institutions  and  the  application  of  the 
revenues  thereof.  At  the  same  meeting  a  scheme  was  submitted, 
in  which  it  was  proposed  that  the  different  funds  should  be 
united  under  one  system  of  management  and  of  audit ;  that  after 
the  death  of  the  present  pensioners  of  Spittal's  Hospital,  the 
whole  funds  should  be  applied  to  the  purposes  of  education ;  that, 
after  reserving  in  a  similar  way  the  rights  of  pensioners  on 
Cowane's  Hospital,  the  sum  available  for  pensions  should  be  applied 
to  relieve  decayed  merchants  and  master  tradesmen  resident 
within  the  burgh,  upon  a  higher  scale  than  under  the  present 
system ;  and  further,  that  after  satisfying  existing  interests  in  the 
case  of  Allan's  and  Cunningham's  Mortifications,  the  claims  of 
the  members  of  the  Incorporated  Trades  on  the  one  hand,  and  of 
the  Guildry  on  the  other,  should  cease,  and  the  whole  fund  should 
be  thrown  into  a  general  educational  fund. 

The  Educational  Scheme  made  provision  both  for  elementary 
and  for  higher  education.  It  reserved  to  the  patrons  the  power  of 
admitting  to  the  elementary  schools,  free,  the  children  of  deserv- 
ing poor  widows,  and  others  being  poor;  but  instituted  no  less 
than  158  scholarships  and  bursaries,  varying  from  £2  to  £25, 
to  be  the  reward  of  merit. 

The  Guildry  of  Stirling  prepared  a  scheme  for  Cowane's 
Hospital  and   Cunningham's  Mortification,  and  the  Seven  In- 
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corporated  Trades  also  proposed  a  scheme  for  Spittal's  Hospital 
and  Allan's  Mortification.    These  two  schemes  taken  together  ouiidry  and 
formed  an  alternative  scheme  to  the  general  scheme  of  the  Town  il'^'^j^^'J'^'^*^''^ 
Council,  referred  to  in  the  preceding  paragraph. 

Under  this  second  alternative  scheme,  it  was  proposed  to 
devote  a  larger  sum  tlian  hitherto  to  education,  but  a  sum  falling 
short  of  that  proposed  by  the  Town  Council. 

These  respective  schemes  having  been  submitted  to  the  Town 
Council  at  a  meeting  on  the  9th  of  September  1870,  a  motion 
was  made  that  the  patrons  agree  to  and  accept  the  proposals  of 
the  Guildry  and  the  seven  Incorporated  Trades,  and  remit  to  a 
committee,  in  conjunction  with  the  committees  of  these  bodies,  to 
prepare  a  petition  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  a  Provisional  Order 
on  the  basis  of  these  proposals,  and  to  take  all  the  necessary 
steps  to  obtain  a  Provisional  Order.  An  amendment  to  this^was 
moved  and  carried  by  a  bare  majority,  that  with  reference  to 
the  two  schemes  before  the  patrons,  and  without  pronouncing 
judgment  in  favour  of  either  the  one  or  the  other,  both  schemes 
be  remitted  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  to  do,  after  inquiry,  as  he 
should  judge  best  in  the  matter.*  The  several  schemes  came  thus 
to  be  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  in  terms  of  the 
3d  section  of  the  Endowed  Institutions  (Scotland)  Act,  a  Com- 
mission was  issued  and  an  inquiry  instituted. 

The  Commissioners  appointed  were  the  Very  Eev,  Principal  Commisfiion 
Tulloch  and  Sheriff  Blackburn.    They  fixed  the  9th  May  1871  fpjoSby 
for  beginning  their  inquiry ;  and  having  taken  evidence  and  heard  tiie  Secretary 
counsel  in  the  interests  of  the  various  parties,  they  reported  their 
judgment  to  the  Home  Secretary.    They  recommended — 

1.  That  power  be  given  to  place  the  four  Trusts  of  Spittal's  Their  recom- 
and  Cowane's  Hospitals  and  Allan's  and  Cunningham's  Mortifi-  '^""^^'i""^- 
cations  under  one  Board  of  Trustees,  administering  the  whole  as 

one  general  fund,  with  one  factor,  and  an  independent  and 
effectual  audit  of  accounts. 

2.  That  power  be  given  to  apply  the  general  fund  to  pre- 
existing pensions — including  Allan's  needy  relations — so  long  as 
present  recipients  require  them,  and  no  longer. 

3.  That  when  the  annual  amount  of  such  pensions  has  been 
reduced  to  not  more  than  £720  in  one  year,  the  trustees  shaU  have 
power  to  grant  new  pensions,  but  only  to  deserving  indigent  old 
persons,  who  are  and  continue  to  be  resident  within  the  par- 
liamentary bounds  of  the  burgh  of  Stirling,  and  have — or,  if 
widows,  whose  husbands  have — so  resided  for  at  least  two  years 
out  of  the  ten  preceding  application  for  relief ;  but  the  amount 
of  pensions  not  in  any  one  year  to  exceed  £720  in  all. 

•  Eeport  of  Special  Oommissioners,  p.  2. 
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4.  That  the  trustees  should  continue  to  pay  for  tlie  support 
of  Allan's  and  Cunningham's  schools  and  scholars  as  at  present, 
until  a  general  Education  Act  comes  into  operation  in  Stirling — 
such  payments  then  to  cease. 

5.  That  powers  be  given  to  enable  the  trustees  to  promote  and 
encourage  secondary  and  higher  education  in  Stirling  by  founding 
and  equipping  out  of  the  general  funds  a  suitable  school,  by 
founding  exhibitions  for  scholarship  within  the  school,  or  in  the 
primary  schools,  and  bursaries  to  universities  or  other  special 
institutions,  and  by  endowing  the  masters  with  suitable  salaries. 

The  Guildry  Incorporation  of  Stirling  protested  strongly  against 
the  recommendations  of  the  Commissioners. 

No  Provisional  Order  was  granted  before  the  expiry  of  the 
Endowed  Institutions  Act,  and  the  whole  question  still  remains 
unsettled. 

Aniciidments  In  AprO.  1872  the  patrons  adopted  some  very  important 
the^ratrons.  amendments  on  the  Provisional  Order,  recommended  by  the  Com- 
missioners. The  principal  resolutions  were  as  follows : — 1.  That 
no  one  becoming  in  future  a  member  of  the  different  incor- 
porations should  have  a  claim  to  benefit  by  the  endowpients. 
2.  That,  after  reserving  existing  interests  and  claims,  the  fund 
for  pensions  shall  be  limited  to  £1300  per  annum,  and  that  the 
payments  shall  be  gradually  extended  to  persons  who  shall  have 
carried  on  business  or  trade  within  the  burgh,  and  who  by  misfor- 
■  tune  have  been  reduced  in  circumstances,  and  also  to  widows  and 
daughters  of  the  above ;  and  also  in  favour  of  old  and  deserving 
citizens  of  the  burgh.  3.  In  the  same  spirit,  payments  are  to 
be  made  from  Allan's  and  Cunningham's  Mortifications  to  chil- 
dren of  members  of  the  incorporation,  until  all  the  claims  on 
the  existing  lists  are  satisfied.  4.  The  surplus  to  be  applied  to 
educational  purposes  generally,  under  the  management  of  a  Boaxd, 
to  be  constituted  in  part  of  members  of  the  School  Board  (in  the 
event  of  one  being  formed  in  the  burgh),  and  in  part  of  the  patrons. 
Principle:;  that         "^^^  from  this  brief  review  that  a  wide  difference  of 

arri  involved  in  opinion  has  cxistcd  in  the  body  of  patrons,  from  the  first  dis- 
schemes.  cussion  of  the  different  schemes  of  reform,  as  to  the  proper 
application  of  these  funds.  The  proposal  to  refer  the  rival 
schemes  to  the  Secretary  of  State  was  only  carried  by  a  majority 
of  1 1  to  1 0  ;  and  in  the  resolutions  adopted  at  their  more  recent 
meeting,  the  original  scheme  is  modified  in  some  essential  particu- 
lars— in  none  more  so  than  in  the  proposal  to  admit  the  artisan 
class  to  the  benefit  of  the  future  pensions.  This  may  be  regarded 
as  the  withdrawal  of  their  first  pl'oposal,  to  apply  the  whole  of 
the  funds  of  Spittal's  Hospital  to  educational  purposes. 

It  may  bB  observed,  too,  generally,  that  all  the  proposals  par- 
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take  of  the  natm-e  of  compromises  between  the  relative  claims 
of  charity  and  of  education.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  the 
tendency  of  organized  charities  to  weaken  the  springs  of  in- 
dustry and  surround  themselves  with  a  dependent  class,  it  forms 
an  important  feature  of  all  the  schemes,  including  that  of  the 
Conmiissioners,  that  a  certain  portion  of  the  revenues  should  be 
reserved  for  charity.  In  all  the  proposals,  however,  a  fuller  recog- 
nition is  made  of  the  claims  of  education  than  has  heretofore  pre- 
vailed. At  the  same  time,  these  claims  have  been  more  or  less 
recognised  for  upwards  of  a  century  by  the  patrons  of  Spittal's  and 
Cowane's  Hospitals,  which  were  charitable  in  their  origin  ;  and 
that  on  the  distinct  ground  that  they  were  in  this  acting  for  the 
benefit  of  the  class  which  the  founders  intended  to  benefit. 

The  Guildry  and  Incorporated  Trades,  while  contending  that 
the  present  application  of  the  funds  is  not  merely  legal  and  equit- 
able, but  in  conformity  with  the  intentions  of  the  founders,  shrink 
from  insisting  on  the  status  quo,  and  admit  the  fairness  of  the 
claim  for  an  application  of  more  money  for  education.  Their 
schemes  differ  in  essential  particulars  from  that  of  the  patrons, 
but  they  concur  with  them  in  proposing  that  there  shall  be  an 
equitable  distribution  of  the  funds  between  charity  and  edu- 
cation. 

With  these  facts  before  us,  we  do  not  think  it  necessary  to 
discuss  at  length,  even  were  it  strictly  within  the-  terms  of  our 
Commission,  the  various  matters  connected  with  the  past  history 
of  these  funds  embraced  in  the  inquiry  conducted  by  the  Special 
Commissioners  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  State.  The  material 
points  are  briefly  and  clearly  summed  up  in  the  following  extract 
from  the  Commissioners'  report : — 

'  Looking  at  all  the  facts  in  evidence,  it  may  be  concluded  that  ^I'o 

^  .  '  Special  Oom- 

the  existing  administration  of  Cowane's  and  Spittal's  Hospitals  missioners. 
grew  up  gradually  in  the  hands  of  the  patrons,  according  to  what 
they  deemed  best  for  the  charitable  relief  of  the  community, 
without  strict  regard  to  the  founders'  trusts.  The  Guildry  and  . 
the  Seven  Incorporated  Trades  formed,  in  the  end  of  the  16th 
and  in  the  l7th  and  18th  centuries,  a  very  large  and  powerful 
proportion  of  the  whole  community  of  Stirling.  The  Town 
Council  was  chosen  exclusively  from  them ;  and  it  seems  at  an 
early  date,  about  1 5  9  7,  to  have  obtained  possession  and  control  of 
Spittal's  Hospital  funds — by  what  right  or  title  cannot  now  be 
ascertained.  Cowane's  funds,  on  the  other  hand,  were  put  under 
their  control  by  himself ;  and  these  funds  having  been  specially 
designed  for  Guild  brethren,  Spittal's  charity  came  to  be  apj)ro- 
priated  for  the  benefit  of  the  trades.  This,  which  appears  to  be 
the  natxiral  origin  of  the  distinction  which  has  long  subsisted  in 
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the  distribution  of  these  funds,  may  be  said  to  be  historically 
verified  by  tlie  fact  that  it  is  only  from  about  the  middle  of  the 
17th  century,  or  the  time  "-when  Cowane's  charity  began,  that 
Spittal's  funds  are  found  to  be  almost  entirely  confined  to  mem- 
bers of  the  trades.  Previous  to  this  time,  relief  was  extended 
from  these  funds  to  members  of  the  Guildry,  or  merchants,  equally 
with  craftsmen.' 

'  A  lengthened  train  of  evidence  was  submitted  to  the  Com- 
missioners as  to  the  institution  of  the  Stirling  Guildry,  and 
especially  as  to  the  point  of  residence  as  a  qualification  for 
admission  to  the  Guildry;  but  it  is  unnecessary  to  report  at 
length  upon  this  point,  because  whatever  may  be  held  to  be  the 
valid  constitution  of  the  Stirling  Guildry,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
of  Cowane's  intentions  to  limit  the  benefits  of  his  charity  to  such 
decayed  Guild  brethren  as  were  residents  within  the  burgh. 
According  to  the  deed  of  foundation,  it  is  plainly  necessary  that 
the  beneficiaries  of  this  charity  should  be  both  actual  burgesses 
and  indwellers  of  the  said  burgh.  It  is  of  Jittle  consequence, 
therefore,  whether  or  not  it  may  have  been  customary  from  the 
beginning  to  admit  persons  as  members  of  the  Guildry  who  did 
not  reside  in  Stirling,  or  practise  merchandise  in  the  burgh. 
For  members  of  this  class,  even  if  validly  esteemed  burgesses, 
were  not  such  burgesses  or  Guild  brethren  dwelling  in  Stirling 
as  John  Cowane  intended  to  benefit  by  his  money.  It  seems, 
besides,  unnecessary  so  to  extend  the  meaning  of  the  Guildry 
Incorporation  of  Stirling  as  to  include  a  certain  class  of  recipients, 
of  Cowane's  charity  within  the  terms  of  his  will,  while  it  is 
confessed  on  all  hands  that  it  has  been  found  impracticable 
to  limit  the  charity  by  the  terms  of  the  will.  A  Deed  of 
Foundation,  whose  limitations  from  the  first  have  been  so 
systematically  evaded  as  that  of  Cowane's  Hospital,  can  scarcely 
be  pled  in  bar  of  any  proposed  extension  of  the  benefits  of  the 
charity.' 

Tiiej-  recom-       The  Commissioners  proceed  to  give  reasons  for  their  con- 

iiieiid  a  scheme         .  ici  i-i  ^    -i  ^  p 

of  E.iucation  ciusiou  that  the  lunds,  as  hitherto  administered,  have  been  oi 
oS'iSe'^"^  very  doubtful  advantage  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  burgh.  We 
Relief  to  a      concur   with  them  in  thinking    that    '  neither    the  Guildry 

limiied  extent  i  m  ^  ri  •  t 

Report,  p.  8.  nor  the  Incorporated  Trades  of  Stirling,  separately  or  together, 
any  longer  fairly  represent  the  mercantile  and  industrious 
portions  of  the  community ;'  and  the  application  of  the  funds  to  a 
well-organized  scheme  of  education,  combined  with  charitable  relief 
to  a  limited  extent,  and  carefully  exercised  only  when  urgently 
required  and  well  deserved,  must  be  considered  an  improvement 
on  the  existing  administration  of  the  Hospital  charities. 

We  may  be  permitted  further  to  suggest  that  the  principle 
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which  was  applied  by  the  Act  regulating  Hutcheson's  Hospital, 

Glasgow,  bears  on  the  case  of  Stirling,  and  that  the  charitable  be  apponiouca 

portion  of  all  such  funds  should  be  employed,  in  the  true  spirit  of  d"fforfnt  " 

the  founder  s  intention,  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  community,  ^^^^^^^j'"' 

On  these  grounds  we  are  led  to  conclude,  that  any  fund  reserved 

for  pensions  should  be  applied,  after  reserving  existing  interests, 

agreeably  to  the  late  resolutions  of  the  patrons,  for  the  benefit 

not  merely  of  decayed  merchants,  but  of  indigent  artisans,  in 

some  such  proportions  as  have  been  in  use  in  regard  to  Spittal's 

and  Cowane's  foundations. " 

With  regard  to  the  apportionment  of  these  funds  between  pen- 
sions and  education,  we  are  of  opinion  that  a  sum  even  less  than 
that  fixed  by  the  Special  Commissioners  might  suffice  for  pen- 
sions. But  the  exact  amount  to  be  set  apart,  and  its  apportion- 
ment between  the  different  classes  to  be  benefited,  will  be  best 
determined  by  the  authority  to  whom  may  be  entrusted  the  carry- 
ing out  of  ^our  recommendations. 

We  have  further  to  recommend  that  the  portion  of  the  The  funds 

.    .  should  be  ad- 

Hospital  funds  available  for  education  should  be  administered  ministered  by 

by  a  raixed  body  of  trustees,  with  a  view  to  the  advancement  *  "^^^"^  Tiust. 
of  secondary  education  in  the  burgh  and  its  vicinity.     On  this 
subject  we  have  to  state  our  general  concurrence  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Special  Commissioners. 

The  foregoing  remarks  have  reference  to  the  Hospitals  only,  ^ong^^^the*" 
The  question  as  to  the  proper  application  of  the  funds  of  application  of 
Allan's  and  Cunningham's  Mortifications  rests  on  different  con-  Cunningham's 
siderations,  inasmuch  as  both  of  these  were  destined  from  their  fortifications, 
foundation  for  the  maintenance  and  education  of  young  persons, 
and  Cunningham's  is  of  comparatively  modern  origin.  These 
charities  are  not  liable  to  some  of  the  objections  which  attach 
to  educational  Hospitals,  the  children  being  boarded  out  with 
their  parents  or  relatives,  and  mixed  with  other  boys  in  the 
same  school  who  are  not  on  the  foundation.    It  is  stated,  how- 
ever, in  the  evidence  ^4^hich  was  given,  before  the  Special  Com-    •  » 
missioners,  that  they  suffer  from  the  bad  influences  which  all 
charities    appear  "to   exercise  when  the  funds   are  lavishly 
distributed,  or  where  the  recipients  are  numerous  and  kept 
much  together.     Mr.  G-raham,  the  teacher  of  Allan's  School, 
stated    in   his  evidence    that    he    experienced    the  greatest 
difficulty  in  stimulating  to  work  these  boys,  nearly  fifty  in 
number,  who  form  one-fifth  of  the  whole  school.    It  is  to  be 
observed,  too,  that  the  same  objection  applies  to  the  present 
administration  of  these  charities  as  to  that  of  the  Hospitals  of 
Stirling,  that  the  recipients  belong  to  a  class  who  no  longer 
represent  exclusively  the  industry  or  trade  of  the  burgh;  and 
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it  would  follow  that  in  future  they  should  not  be  confined 
to  the  Incorporated  Trades.  The  funds  of  Allan's  Mortifica- 
tion are  principally  invested  in  laud,  and,  like  those  of  the 
Hospitals,  have  very  much  increased  in  value.  The  net  income  is 
estimated  at  £525  ;  that  of  Cunningham's  Mortification  is  £213. 
Keeping  these  facts  in  view,  and  bearing  in  mind  the  recom- 
mendations we  have  made  for  an  improved  administration  of  the 
revenue  of  Hospitals  and  other  educational  charities,  we  are  of 
opinion  that  the  object  of  the  charities  and  the  intention  of  the 
founders  would  be  fully  satisfied  if  two-thirds  of  the  present 
income  were  applied  to  the.  support  and  education  of  young 
persons  coming  under  the  principle  of  the  original  bequests,  but 
without  restriction  to  the  Guildry  or  Incorporated  Trades,  and 
that  the  remaining  third  should  be  applied  to  the  foundation  of 
open  bursaries,  to  be  competed  for  in  the  schools  of  Stirling, 
with  a  view  to  enable  boys  to  prosecute  the  study  of  the  higher 
branches  of  learning.  We  are  further  of  opinion  that  all  schools 
participating  in  the  endowments  should  be  placed  under  Govern- 
ment inspection. 
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IX.— UNIVEESITIES. 

The  Endowments  in  our  Univeiisities  were  to  some  extent  re- 
ported on  by  tlie  University  Commission  of  1858,  and,  so  far,  are  University  ^ 
beyond  the  scope  of  our  present  inquiry.  But  tbat  Commission  i8°58. 
was  only  empowered  by  21  &  22  Vict.  c.  83  to  deal  with  foun- 
dations which  had  then  taken  effect  for  more  than  50  years,  and 
therefore  all  subsequent  to  1808  come  within  our  province.  Since 
that  date  certain  professorships  have  been  founded  and  endowed. 
No  case  of  this  character  has  been  brought  under  our  notice  in 
which  the  terms  of  the  foundation  seem  to  require  any  recommend- 
ation from  us.  The  foundations  generally  since  that  date,  how- 
ever, have  been  of  the  nature  of  bursaries  or  scholarships ;  and  in 
considering  these,  the  whole  question  of  the  mode  of  appointing  to 
bursaries  in  the  Universities  has  been  earnestly  pressed  upon  our 
attention.  It  is  not  possible  to  treat  this  matter  with  exclusive 
reference  to  bursaries  founded  since  1808;  but  in  stating  the  conclu- 
sions at  which  we  have  arrived,  and  which  must  have  an  application 
more  or  less  direct  to  all  such  foundations,  we  shall  not,  as  it  seems 
to  us,  be  exceeding  our  Commission.  The  functions  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  1858,  as  is  stated  by  their  secretary  in  answer  to  a 
communication  from  us,  were  '  mainly  of  an  executive  character, 
and  it  did  not,  therefore,  devolve  upon  them  to  report  on  the 
formdations  generally,  or  to  mention  any  except  those  with 
which,  in  the  performance  of  their  duties,  _^they  felt  called  upon 
to  deal.' 

Only  fifty-one  of  these  bursary  foundations  were  regulated  by  ^^^'^^^^l^' 
the  ordinances  of  the  University  Commissioners  of  1858, — their  tions  regulated 
aim  having  been  to  reduce  the  number  of  endowments  which  ^^gg|'°Jg^g^°"' 
were  practically  useless  from  their  small  amount,  and  create 
new  foundations  of  greater  value.    In  some  cases  more  impor- 
tant changes  were  carried  out,  which  are  particularly  described 
in  their  Report.    Referring  to  the  ordinances,  seven  in  number, 
which  regulated  some  of  the  foundations  of  the  University 
of  St.  Andrews,  they  remark  :  '  We  should  probably,  had  it  been 
in  our  power,  have  effected  further  changes  of  the  same  character; 
but  this  we  found  impossible,  owing  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
patronage  of  the  bursaries  in  St.  Andrews  is  distributed  among 
a  number  of  different  persons.    The  ordinances  also,  in  scime 
oases,  have  abolished  conditions  and  limitations  attached  to  bur- 
saries -which  there  have  been  found  to  operate  injuriously.' 
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Our  attention  has  been  specially  invited  by  the  Senatus  of  Edin- 
burgh to  the  fact  that  twenty-two  bursaries,  mostly  of  small  value, 
and  collectively  worth  about  £180  a  year,  founded  prior  to  1808 
and  between  1622  and  1784,  were  not  reported  upon  by  the 
Commissioners.  They  are  in  the  hands  of  private  patrons  or  of 
public  bodies,  and  we  are  led  to  infer  that  difficulties  may  have 
prevented  the  consolidation  of  some  of  these  benefactions  similar 
to  those  which  are  referred  to  in  the  case  of  St.  Andrews. 

Some  very  important  bursaries  connected  with  the  University 
of  Glasgow  escaped  revision  owing  to  their  having  been  regulated 
under  a  recent  Statute  (1858).  The  Dundonald  bursaries  were 
founded  in  1673,  and  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Duke  of 
Hamilton  early  in  the  present  century  by  purchase.*  The  object 
of  the  Statute  referred  to  was  merely  to  regulate  the  number  and 
proportion  of  the  bursaries  in  arts  and  divinity  respectively,  which 
had  increased  beyond  the  number  prescribed  in  the  original  deed ; 
but  the  original  provisions  were  minutely  adhered  to,  and,  we  are 
informed,  are  quite  inconsistent  with  the  system  as  to  the  order 
of  classes  laid  down  by  the  Commissioners  in  their  general  rules. 

An  important  ordinance  connected  with  the  University  of  Aber- 
deen was  disallowed  by  an  Order  in  Council  after  the  petitions 
which  were  presented  against  its  approval  had  been  referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council.  The  powers  of  the  Commis- 
sioners had  expired  at  the  time  when  the  Committee  presented 
their  Eeport,  and  it  was  no  longer  possible  for  them  to  issue  another 
ordinance  to  regulate  the  foundation.  Although  this  foundation 
is  not  strictly  within  our  Commission,  as  it  formed  one  of  those 
reported  upon  by  our  predecessors,  we  think  it  our  duty  to  invite 
attention  to  the  unsatisfactory  state  in  wliich  it  is  said  to  be  left 
owing  to  this  decision.  '  The  result  has  been,'  the  Commissioners 
remark,  '  to  leave  this  foundation,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  in  the  University  of  Aberdeen,  in  sucli  a  position  that 
the  fund  can  hardly  be  administered  for  the  future  without  either 
an  adherence  to  an  obviously  illegal  system,  or  the  interposition 
of  some  other  authority  to  secure  that  effect  shall  be  given  to 
the  will  of  the  founder.'  f 
Classification  In  each  of  the  four  Universities  of  Scotland  the  bursaries  may 
of  Bursaries,  -j^^  primarily  divided  iuto  two  classes, — '  competition'  bursaries  and 
'presentation'  bursaries, — the  former  awarded  by  the  result  of  a 
competitive  examination  (though  in  some  cases  restricted  to  par- 
ticular schools  or  certain  localities,  or  with  preferences  to  names, 
etc.) ;  the  latter  given  according  to  the  choice  of  the  '  patrons,'  as 
they  are  called. 

Recent  founda-  Most  of  the  receut  foundations,  as  the  Pitt  and  Mackenzie 
tions. 

•  Evidence,  5161.      f  Universities  (Scotland)  Commission,  1858,  Beport,  p.  40. 
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Scliolarships  in  the  University  of  Edinburgb,  and  the  Luke  Fel- 
lowship in  the  University  of  Glasgow,  are  open  to  competition 
Avithout  restriction.  The  nninificent  endowment  by  the  late  Mr. 
John  Clark  of  Glasgow,  of  the  present  annual  value  of  £1200, 
for  the  purpose  of  founding  bursaries  and  scholarships  in  Glasgow 
University,  is  restricted  only  by  a  cceteris  paribus  preference  for 
orphans.  This  foundation  has  not  yet  come  fully  into  operation ; 
but  we  cannot  doubt  that  it  will  be  so  administered  by  the  trus- 
tees that  the  purposes  of  the  liberal  testator  may  have  the  fullest 
effect.  Probably  the  best  way  of  securing  this  would  be  by  en- 
trusting the  conduct  of  the  examinations  to  the  University. 

In  all  the  Scottish  Universities  the  bursaries  in  the  power  of  Manner  in 
the  Senatus  Academicus  are  now  given  by  competition.  The 

*  J  XT  ^  sanes  in  the 

Senatus  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh  thus  state  the  theory  on  power  of  the 
which  they  administer  their  bursaries,  in  a  paper  which  they  have  awarded*'* 
laid  before  ns  : — ^' 

'  The  Senatus  assume  the  now  undeniable  principle  that,  wherever  it  is 
legally  possible,  a  bursary  or  any  such  endowment  ought  to  be  bestowed, 
with  the  most  anxious  care,  on  the  candidate  of  greatest  merit  and  pro- 
mise. They  further  assume  that  the  best  known  means  of  ascertaining 
merit  and  promise,  of  the  kinds  to  be  taken  into  account  in  disposing  of 
bursaries,  is  the  public  competition  of  candidates  according  to  some  well- 
arranged  scheme  of  subjects  for  examination.' 

It  is  right  to  say  that,  in  this  particular,  the  other  Universities 
of  Scotland  have  followed  the  example  of  Aberdeen,  where  from 
time  immemorial  a  system  of  open  bursaries  has  been  admini- 
stered.    At  Aberdeen,  too,  the  Town  Council,  with  enlightened 
liberality,  have  always  placed  the  bursaries  in  their  gift  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Senatus.    Of  late  years  the  bursaries  under  the 
control  of  the  Universities  have  been  also  set  free  from  re- 
strictions and  preferences.     This  was  partly  effected  by  the 
Ordinances  of  the  Commissioners  of  1858,  and  the  Universities 
themselves  have  done  what  they  could  towards  the  same  end. 
The  Aberdeen  witnesses  state,   that  in  a  well-conducted  ex- 
amination a  cceteris  paribus  preference  comes  to  be  practically 
a  nullity ;  and  consequently  that,  with  them,  bursaries  in  which 
such  preferences  are  enjoined  are  in  fact  bestowed  according  to 
the  result  of  the  examination.^    And  the  Glasgow  University 
Calendar  contains  an  intimation  that,  'in  the  case  of  bursaries 
in  the  gift  of  the  Senate,  in  appointing  to  which  "a  prefer- 
ence" is  given  to  certain  names,  etc.,  by  "a  preference"  the 
Senate  understand,  in  every  instance,  a  preference  cceteris  paribiis.' 
The  good  effects  of  open  competition  have  been  amply  shown  in 
the  long  experience  of  Aberdeen.    Tliese  effects  are  not  confined 

*  Second  Report,  p.  650  f  Evidence,  8264-.69. 
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Presentation 
Bursaries. 


Value  of  Com- 
petition and 
Presentation 
Bursaries. 


to  the  recipients  of  the  benefaction,  nor  to  the  University ;  it  has 
been  found  that  by  the  system  a  powerful  stimulus  is  given  to 
education  in  the  whole  north  of  Scotland.* 

There  are,  on  the  other  hand,  at  all  the  Universities  a  groat 
number  of  presentation  bursaries,  as  they  are  called, — some  iu 
the  gift  of  individuals,  some  in  the  gift  of  corporations  or  public 
bodies,  and  some  iu  the  gift  of  private  trustees.  The  trustees  are 
in  some  cases  ex-officio ;  as  memlaers  of  presbyteries,  ministers  of 
parishes,  sheriffs  of  counties,  or  heads  of  incorporations.  In  two 
cases  the  trust  is  attached  to  the  owners  of  certain  properties. 

The  annual  value  of  the  competition  and  of  the  presentation 
bursaries  respectively  is  as  follows  (see  Table  VII.  appended) : — 


St.  Andi'ews, 
Glasgow, 
Aberdeen, 
Edinburgh, 

More  than  one  University, 


Competition 
Bursaries. 

£881 
2,038 
2,905 
1,678 
565 


Presentation 
Bursaries. 

£645 
1,212 
2,009 
1,275 
356 


Total,  £8,067 


£5,497 


Effect  of  pre- 
sentation 
system. 


University  of 
Edinburgh. 


The  bursaries  in  the  gift  of  the  Aberdeen  Town  Council  are  here 
classed  under  the  bead  of  competition  bursaries,  because,  as  above 
said,  they  are  awarded  according  to  the  results  of  the  annual 
competition  conducted  by  the  University  ;  and  the  holders  of 
them  are  dealt  with,  in  the  Aberdeen  evidence,  as  holders  of 
competition  bursaries.  It  is  right  also  to  explain  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  bursaries  classed  as  'competition  bursaries'  are 
subject  to  restrictions  and  preferences. 

Upon  the  results  of  this  presentation  system  we  have  had  full  aud 
valuable  evidence,  especially  as  applicable  to  bursaries  in  arts — 
the  great  majority  of  bursaries  in  each  University  being  tenable  in 
that  Faculty.  We  have  had  oral  evidence  from  gentlemen  repre- 
senting the  Seuatus  of  each  of  the  Universities ;  statements  have 
been  furnished  to  us,  in  which  the  qualifications  of  presentatiou 
bursars  have  been  tested  in  every  possible  way,  and  for  periods 
extending  over  many  years, — by  prizes,  by  graduation,  and  by  their 
position  generally  in  the  classes.  A  careful  consideration  of  this 
evidence  has  forced  vipon  us  the  conviction  that,  so  long  as  the 
present  system  shall  continue,  £5,500  a  year  wiU,  so  far  as  the 
true  interests  of  education  are  concerned,  be  greatly  wasted.  Tne 
Senatus  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  while  not  doubting  '  that 
some  of  the  patrons  do  their  best  to  see  their  bursaries  suitably 
awarded,'  thus  express  themselves  on  the  subject : — f 

"  Evidence,  8292.  f  Second  Report,  p.  663. 
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'  But,  from  the  very  uature  of  the  circumstances,  private  patronage 
bursaries,  or  bursaries  describable  as  such,  are  liable  to  abuse,  or,  when 
they  escape  abuse,  can  work  but  feebly  for  the  discovery  and  promotion  of 
merit.  The  very  dispersion  and  disconnectedness  of  this  class  of  bursaries 
may  be  said  to  fritter  away  a  large  fund  of  money,  that,  were  it  administered 
together  visibly  on  the  principle  of  competition,  might  be  a  powerful 
and  steady  agency  from  year  to  year  in  the  education  of  the  country. 
At  present  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  some  of  the  bursaries,  originally 
intended  to  reward  and  encourage  merit,  and  which  the  founders  hoped 
would  always  be  sacredly  used  for  that  end,  are  secretly  given  away,  no 
one  knows  why,  except  that  some  young  man,  having  he'ard  of  such  or 
such  a  bursary,  has  apphed  for  it  in  the  nick  of  time.  But  even  when 
the  patrons  or  their  agents  take  trouble  to  weigh  the  comparative  claims 
of  applicants,  they  can  often  but  make  a  rough  selection  among  the  clients 
whom  the  chances  of  neighbourhood  or  private  recommendation  have 
brought  round  them ;  and  they  cannot  be  sure,  when  they  bestow  the 
bursary  on  a  deserving  young  man,  that  it  might  not  have  been  a  boon 
to  a  more  deserving.  On  this  account,  in  proportion  to  the  very  con- 
scientiousness of  a  patron,  every  recurring  vacancy  of  the  bursary  which 
he  has  to  administer  is  apt  to  be  a  torture  or  annoyance.  The  Senatus 
have,  in  the  course  of  their  inquiries,  come  to  know  of  some  curious  in- 
stances of  the  working  of  the  private  bursary  system.  They  have  had 
extreme  difficulty  in  finding  out  what  students  at  any  particular  time  were 
the  holders  of  particular  bursaries  ;  nor  could  they  at  this  moment,  with 
aU  the  pains  they  have  taken,  write  opposite  to  all  the  bursaries  in  the  com- 
pleted University  hst  the  names  of  those  holding  them.  They  have  found 
also  cases  in  which  the  holders  of  bursaries  were  not  fulfilling  the  con- 
ditions of  regular  attendance  on  the  classes  entitling  ,them  to  the  payment 
of  their  bursaries.  They  have  found  cases  in  which  individual  students 
had  contrived  to  obtain  two  or  more  bursaries,  independent  of  each  other, 
and  to  hold  them  together.  In  one  instance,  it  was  found  that  the 
presentee  to  a  bursary  was  a  young  man  in  commercial  employment,  a 
hundred  miles  or  more  from  Edinburgh,  with  no  intention  of  ever  being 
nearer  it,  or  within  the  walls  of  its  University.  It  hardly  needs,  however, 
such  extreme  instances  of  occasional  abuse  to  show  that  the  private 
bursary  system  requires  amendment.' 

Professor  Fraser,  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  in  the  University 
of  Edinburgh,  though  '  not  prepared  to  suggest  that  all  endowments 
for  the  encouragement  of  students  should  he  bestowed  on  the  com- 
petitive principle,'  has  laid  before  us  this  statement : — * 

'  When  the  results  of  the  competition  and  private  presentation  system 
are  compared,  a  marked  difference  appears  in  the  qualities  of  the  bursars 
in  each  class.  The  holders  of  the  bursaries  in  the  first  category,  awarded 
by  public  competitive  examination,  and  administered  on  a  uniform  system, 
have,  for  the  most  part,  been  among  the  ablest  and  most  successful 
students  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  and  have  more  than  maintained  the 
honour  which  they  obtained  at  the  bursary  examinations  by  class  and 
other  University  distinctions  afterwards.  The  .holders  of  the  bursaries 
in  the  second  category  have,  to  a  large  extent,  taken  an  inferior  place  in 
the  classes;  few  have  been  conspicuously  meritorious,  and  some  have 
been  distinguished  for  irregularity  of  attendance  and  perfunctory  per- 
formance of  class,  work.' 

*  Second  Report,  p.  648. 
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Professor  Eamsay,  speaking  on  belialf  of  the  Senatus  of  Glasgow, 
expresses  himself  as  follows : — 

'  5168.  What  conclusion  do  you  draw  from  these  figures? — That  the 
presentation  bursaries  are  not  only  not  given  to  average  students,  but 
that,  as  matter  of  fact,  they  fall,  as  a  rule,  to  students  below  the  average 
in  point  of  ability  and  work. 

'5169.  How  do  you  account  for  their  being  below  the  average? — 
Because,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  bursars  are  not  selected  on  any  prin- 
ciple. They  are  obtained  by  private  influence,  and  no  pains  whatever 
are  taken  to  see  whether  the  presentees  are  students  of  merit.  The 
result  is  that,  with  rare  exceptions,  they  fall  to  students  of  less  than  the 
average  capacity  and  merit.' 

The  evidence  with  regard  to  St.  Andrews  given  by  Principal 
Shairp,  Principal  TuUoch,  and  Professor  Mitchell  is  to  the  follow- 
ing effect : — 

'  7629.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  in  industry  there  is  no  very  great 
difference  observable  between  the  private  patronage  bursars  and  the 
others  ? — I  should  not  exactly  say  that.  There  are  some  of  the  private 
bursars  who  are  as  industrious  as  the  foundation  bursars  (the  holders  of 
competition  bursaries) ;  but  on  the  whole  I  think  the  foundation  bursars 
are  superior,  though  not  to  so  great  a  degree  as  might  be  expected." 

'  7630.  And  in  attainments  and  capacity  there  is  a  very  observable 
difference  ? — A  very  observable  difference.' 

These  views  have  been  supported  by  statistics,  showing  the 
position  of  presentation  bursars  with  regard  to  University  dis- 
tinctions. Contrasting  this  with  the  position  held,  as  a  rule,  by 
the  holders  of  open  bursaries,  it  is  plain,  to  quote  the  evidence  of 
Sir  Alexander  Grant,*  that  if  the  Universities  '  had  the  control  over 
the  different  bursaries  which  are  at  present  in  the  hands  of  private 
patrons,  and  which  are  greatly  wasted,  they  would  be  placed  in  a 
very  different  position  in  point  of  educational  usefulness.'  But 
the  system  of  presentation  bursaries  is  not  only  negatively  mis- 
chievous, it  tends  to  lower  the  teaching  of  the  Universities.  Such, 
indeed,  is  said  not  to  be  the  case  at  Aberdeen,  where  the  presen- 
tation bursars  are,  as  a  rule,  about  on  a  level  with  the  ordinary 
students.  This  fortunate  peculiarity  is  attributable  to  two  causes : 
1 .  To  the  general  excellence  of  the  education  in  the  districts  from 
which  that  University  is  mainly  supplied — an  excellence  owing  in 
no  small  degree  to  the  stimulus  given  by  the  competition  bursary 
system,  which  has  so  long  obtained  there ;  and  2.  To  the  fact  that, 
at  Aberdeen,  presentation  bursars  are  subjected  to  a  matriculation 
examination,  which  ensures  their  being  up  to  the  average  level. 
But  where  these  causes  are  not  in  operation,  the  system  has  this 
tendency.  Professor  Eamsay,  in  answer  to  a  question  whether 
presentation  bursars  interfere  with  the  standard  of  instruction,  says  : 

'  They  do  so  in  this  way,  that  they  add  to  the  number  of  students  who 
come  up  to  the  University  insufficiently  prepared.    But  there  are  others 

*  Evidmice,  3517. 
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as  poorly  qualiHed  who  liavc  got  no  bursaries.  So  far  as  bursaries  are  a 
means  of  sending  up  to  the  Universities  students  not  sufficiently  prepared, 
they  do  harm  '  (5186). 

And  this  must  be  taken  in  connection  with  the  previous  evidence 
of  tlie  same  witness,  that,  '  with  rare  exceptions,  presentation  bur- 
saries fall  to  students  of  less  than  the  average  capacity  and  merit.' 
Sir  Alexander  G-rant  speaks  to  the  same  effect : 

'  3519.  Would  you  say  that  those  that  come  up  by  selection  keep  down 
the  standard  of  your  teaching  ?  Is  it  an  evil  that  amounts  to  an  injury 
to  the  standard  of  teaching  in  the  classes? — It  works  together  with 
several  other  things  in  keeping  down  the  standard.  I  think  this  is  one 
of  the  causes,  together  with  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  the  Secondary 
Schools  in  Scotland,  which  keeps  down  the  standard  of  the  University.' 

A  passage  in  the  Eeport  of  the  Commission  of  1858  gives  Opinion  of 
support  to  this  evidence.    The  Commissioners  say  :*  ofTsss^oiT' 

'  In  considering  this  subject,  we  found  that  the  Commissioners  of  bursaries. 
1826-30  had  recorded  a  very  decided  opinion  as  to  the  evil  effects  of  an 
excessive  number  of  bursaries  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts ;  and  the  most 
careful  inquiries  satisfied  us  of  the  soundness  of  the  conclusion  at  which 
they  had  arrived,  that  the  existence  of  a  very  great  number  of  bursaries 
operates  unfavourably  to  the  interests  of  education,  by  attracting  to  the 
Universities  persons  whose  state  of  preparation  is  insufficient.  It  is 
difficult  for  the  Professors,  in  many  cases,  to  reject  bursars  as  unfit  to 
enter  the  University,  and  they  are  therefore  led  by  degrees  to  lower  the 
standard  of  theii'  instruction,  in  order  to  suit  it  to  the  attainments  of 
persons  of  inferior  education.  It  follows  as  a  necessary  consequence  that 
the  tone  and  character  of  the  University  come  in  time  to  be  prejudicially 
affected,  while,  to  compensate  this  evil,  no  corresponding  benefit  is  conferred 
on  those  who  are  admitted  to  the  University  without  due  preparation.' 

The  Commissioners  are  here  directly  dealing  with  the  question 
of  the  too  great  number  of  biu^saries;  but  it  is  the  excessive 
number  of  presentation  bursaries  only  which  can  be  supposed  to 
have  this  effect.  For  the  evidence  which  we  have  taken  shows 
conclusively  that  the  above  remarks  can  have  no  application  to  the  * 
holders  of  competition  bursaries ;  these  are,  on  the  contrary,  de- 
scribed as  the  'ilite  of  our  students.'  And  it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
say  that,  in  the  nature  of  things,  they  will  always  be  so.  If,  there- 
fore, the  conclusions  at  which  the  Commissions  of  1826-30  and 
the  Commission  of  1858  arrived  are  correct, — and  we  see  no 
reason  to  doubt  this, — the  lowering  of  the  tone  and  teaching  of  the 
Universities  is  in  point  of  fact  a  consequence  of  presentation  bur- 
saries as  they  presently  exist.  The  diminution  in  the  number  of 
very  small  bursaries  effected  by  the  Commissioners  of  1858  may, 
to  a  certain  extent,  have  weakened  this  deteriorating  influence ; 
but  from  various  causes,  which  have,  in  some  measure,  been  men- 
tioned above,  these  Commissioners  were  prevented  from  carryino- 
out  that  important  reform  far  enougli  to  justify  the  belief  that  any 
material  improvement  in  this  regard  can  have  been  accomplished. 

•  Universities  (Scotland)  Commission,  1858,  Boport,  p.  38, 
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The  elementary  character  of  the  instruction  which  the  professors 
in  the  Scotch  Universities  are  compelled  to  give  is,  by  common 
consent,  a  great  evil — a  serious  hindrance  to  the  advancement  of 
learning  in  the  country.  AVe  cannot  condemn  too  strongly  a  system 
which  tends  to  foster  this  evil. 
Argument  for     It  has  been  urged  in  defence  of  the  presentation  system  that  it 

Presentation  .  "  „  ,    .  . 

.system.  may  m  some  cases  be  the  means  of  bringing  forward  students  who 
have  laboured  under  disadvantages  in  their  early  training ;  and  also 
deserving  students  of  comparatively  moderate  ability,  or  of  slower 
development  than  others.  But  the  evidence  shows  that,  nnder  the 
existing  system,  no  such  objects  are  attained.  We  have  seen  no 
reason  to  think  tliat  they  are  generally  aimed  at.  If  patrons  were 
careful  to  elect  upon  any  such  grounds,  we  might  confidently 
expect  that  the  presentees  would  justify  their  position  by  evincing 
excellence  of  some  kind,  if  not  at  the  beginning,  at  least  during 
the  course  of  their  University  career ; — certainly  that  they  would 
show  endeavour  to  remedy,  by  assiduous  application,  any  early 
disadvantages  under  which  they  might  labour.  That,  as  a  rule, 
they  fail  to  do  so — that  they  are,  at  no  period  of  the  curriculum, 
nor  in  any  branch  of  study,  distinguished  either  for  aptitude  or  for 
industry,  seems  conclusive  against  this  tlieory.  In  judging  of  the 
system,  we  must  look  at  its  working  as  a  whole : 

'  If,'  says  Professor  Ramsay,*  '  a  patron  is  specially  interested  in  his 
bursaries — if  he  cared  about  a  particular  district,  and  took  pains  to  ask 
for  names  only  of  deserving  boys  to  be  sent  up  to  him  from  each  parish, 
recommended  by  the  parish  minister,  or  by  the  schoolmaster  of  some 
school — and  if  he  took  the  trouble  to  inquire  into  the  circumstances  of  the 
candidates,  and  satisfied  himself  not  only  that  they  were  poor,  but  that  they 
were  likely  to  turn  a  University  education  to  account,  the  money  might  be 
usefully  apphed,  and  a  deserving  class  of  students  would  be  helped ;  but, 
as  at  present  administered,  the  presentation  bursaries  are  of  httle  or  no 
educational  value  to  the  University.  They  are  given  without  scrutiny  of 
merit  to  those  students  whose  friends  can  bring  influence  to  bear  in  tlie 
proper  quarter.' 

The  above  sketch  has  reference  admittedly  altogether  'to  an 
ideal  state  of  things  ;'f  and  it  may  at  first  sight  seem  singular 
that  such  patrons  have  been  so  rare.  Professors  Bain  and  Geddes 
of  Aberdeen,  speaking  with  direct  reference  to  the  above  argument, 
tell  us  that  with  them  it  has  been  matter  of  surprise  how  uniformly 
unfortunate  the  patrons  have  been  in  their  selection : 

'  8339.  It  was  stated  as  one  reason  for  maintaining  a  certain  number  of 
presentation  bursars,  that  those  students  whose  early  training  put  them 
to  disadvantage  were  chiefly  from  the  country,  and  that  the  presentation 
bursaries  are  favourable  to  that  class  of  students? — That  may  be  a  very 
good  theory,  but  I  doubt  whether  it  has  ever  been  realized  in  fact. 

'  8340.  But  I  mean  as  to  practice? — No ;  I  would  not  say  that. 

'  8341.  Yon  would  not  say,  lookmg  to  the  different  classes  of  students, 
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that  those  who  come  up  from  the  country  require  more  favour  on  the  part 
of  the  University  than  those  who  come  from  the  towns? — Well,  there 
might  be  students  of  ability  in  the  country  who  would  not  make  perhaps 
so  good  an  appearance,  for  want  of  the  training,  because  it  requires  more 
than  ordinary  parish  school  training  now ;  and  if  a  presentation  bursary 
could  come  happily  down  upon  such  men,  it  would  be  a  very  good  thing, 
but  in  point  of  fact  that  is  not  the  operation  of  the  system. 

'  8342.  Another  reason  was,  that  it  is  more  favourable  to  students  of 
slower  development,  who  would  not  come  up  to  the  standard  of  the  com- 
petition bursaries  ? — If  patrons  could  discover  such  men,  and  give  them 
the  bursaries,  it  might  be  very  well. 

'8343.  But  in  the  presentation  of  the  students  there  is  no  reason  to 
conclude  from  the  results  that  such  has  been  done? — Xo.  It  rather 
seems  to  us  surprising,  after  these  results,  that  the  patrons  should  be  so 
unlucky  with  their  men — that  they  find  so  few  men  of  good  natural  parts.' 

But  this  is  not  really  matter  for  surprise.    If  a  man  gives  of  his  Tendency  of 
own  means  to  support  a  student  at  college,  he  will  take  pains  to  BursariesTo^be 
ascertain  the  worthiness  of  the  recipient.     But  endowments  for  ^^^^  pauper 

doles. 

such  a  purpose  tend  inevitably  to  become  '  mere  pauper  doles,  and 
the  patronage  is  exercised  from  motives  of  friendship  and  interest, 
without  regard  to  merit.'  *    Nor  does  it  appear  that  this  system  Pref?entation 
is  worked  so  as  to  be  any  boon  to  the  poor.    The  evidence  from  feaify^fds^to 
Aberdeen  is  distinct  on  the  point  that  presentation  bursaries  are  po°i'- 
not,  as  a  rule,  held  by  the  poorer  students : 

'  8381.  Have  you  observed  whether,  comparing  the  presentation  bur" 
saries,  as  a  whole,  with  the  competition  bursaries,  the  holders  seem  to 
be  from  a  humbler  part  of  life  ? — No.  I  should  not  think  that.  Professor 
Geddes. — I  should  think  that  appearances  are  rather  the  other  way,  in 
favour  of  the  presented  bursars  being  from  a  higher  social  stratum. 
Professor  Bain. — For  instance,  the  clergy  have  considerable  influence  with 
patrons,  and  a  good  many  of  their  sons  come  up  with  presentations. 

'  8382.  Then  if  the  presentation  bursaries  were  generally  thrown  open 
there  would  be  no  ground  for  saying  that  this  was  taking  it  from  the 
poor  and  giving  it  to  the  rich  ? — Certainly  not. 

'  8383.  You  beheve  that  men  in  just  as  poor  circumstances  would  obtain 
them  by  competition  as  those  who. obtain  them  now? — Certainly.' 

But,  even  weTe  the  patronage  so  exercised  as  to  aid  students  of 
the  class  above  indicated,  we  are  by  no  means  persuaded  that  the 
residt  would  be  necessarily  beneficial.  Poverty,  disadvantages  of 
training,  slowness  of  intellectual  development,  however  much  they 
may  command  our  sympathy,  constitute  in  themselves  no  claim  to 
the  enjoyment  of  University  bursary  funds.  To  constitute  such 
a  claim  there  nnist  be,  if  not  evidence  of  actual  acquirement,  at 
least  evidence  of  an  aptitude  to  turn  a  University  education  to  good 
account.  What  is  wanted  is  not  to  advance  men  of  inferior  capa- 
city, or  of  slower  development  than  others,  but  to  advance  able 
men,  likely  to  be  of  service  to  the  community  in  some  sphere  of 
intellectual  activity.    A  boy  labouring  imder  the  disadvantages  of 
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early  training  may  in  the  general  case  overcome  these  as  easily 
before  entering  the  University  as  afterwards.  He  will,  indeed,  be 
more  surely  incited  to  effort  l)y  the  knowledge  that  he  can  obtain 
a  bursary  as  the  reward  of  his  exertions,  than  by  a  bursary  being 
bestowed  upon  him  without  exertion  on  his  own  part.  There 
may  no  doubt  be  some  special  cases  of  desert  which  examinations, 
however  well  conducted,  will  fail  to  detect,  and  which  a  patron 
might  bring  forward.  But  experience  has  shown  that  such  cases 
are  few,  and  the  chance  of  their  occurrence  cannot  fairly  be  taken 
into  account  in  estimating  the  merits  or  demerits  of  a  system. 

In  some  cases  the  choice  of  the  patrons  is  limited  to  boys  from 
particular  localities  or  educated  at  certain  schools.    Such  limita- 
tions, so  far  as  they  have  any  effect  at  all,  would  appear  to  intensify 
the  evils  of  the  system  of  private  patronage. 
Opinion  of  is  right  to  say  that  the  witnesses  from  Aberdeen  do  not 

Aberdeen       concur  with  the  witnesses  from  the  other  three  Universities  in 

witnesses.  .  „ 

their  unreserved  condemnation  of  presentation  bursaries.  Pro- 
fessors Geddes  and  Bain  thus  express  themselves : — * 

'There  is  one  remark,  however,  I  wish  to  make.  With  regard  to 
this  question,  we  were  instructed  to  bring  up  the  full  statistics  showing 
the  great  superiority  of  the  competition  bursars,  and  we  consider  it  a 
very  remarkable  and  effective  document.  For  my  own  part,  I  have  had 
a  good  deal  of  discussion  and  intercourse  with  gentlemen  who  promoted 
competitive  examinations  in  London,  and  I  have  been  asked  to  fnrnish 
the  evidence  from  Aberdeen,  as  being  on  a  particularly  large  scale.  I 
was  always  well  awn  re  that  such  evidence  would  be  very  striking;  but 
of  course  I  never  had  authority,  and  could  not  ask  authority,  to  prepare 
these  tables  merely  for  private  information.  They  are  now  prepared  for 
the  first  time,  and  are,  I  believe,  the  most  remarkable  statistics  that  have 
yet  been  pubhshed  in  reference  to  that  question.  They  will  no  doubt 
produce  their  impression.  A.t  the  same  time,  when  we  received  our  in- 
structions from  the  Senatus,  it  was  distinctly  understood  that  we  were  to 
say  nothing  derogatory  or  disrespectful  of  the  patrons  or  their  presentees, 
or  to  insinuate  that  these  bursaries  were  positively  a  bad  institution. 
We  considered  that  the  rights  of  patrons  should  be  respected.  If  a 
patron  really  wishes  to  establish  a  foundation  restricted  to  persons  and 
places,  or  restricted  to  his  own  family,  in  the  matter  of  presentation, 
we  do  not  call  it  a  bad  thing.  We  call  it  a  very  inferior  thing  as 
regards  developing  the  talent  of  the  country ;  but  in  itself  it  is  a  good 
thing  as  regards  educating  a  certain  number,  and  is  also  a  very  important 
contribution  to  the  support  of  the  University  in  reference  to  the  income 
of  the  professors.' 

This  opinion  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  pre- 
sentation system,  owing  to  the  causes  mentioned  above,  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  so  injurious  in  its  operation  at  Aberdeen 
as  at  the  other  Universities.  But  even  with  reference  to  Aberdeen 
itself,  and  still  more,  keeping  in  view  what  has  been  conclusively 
shown  to  be  the  effect  of  that  system  in  the  other  Universities,  we 
can  by  no  means  concur  in  the  opinion.    In  the  first  place,  we 
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think  what  may  be  called  the  negative  evil  of  the  system  is  great. 
On  this  point  we  agree  with  the  statement  of  the  University  of 
Edinburgh :  '  Every  bestowal  of  a  bursary  at  random,  or  hastily  General  ovila 
on  i^rivate  solicitation,  is,  the  Senatus  submit,  a  real  misfortune,  sentatirr" 
inasmuch  as,  even  should  that  bursary  go  to  a  proper  person,  full  system, 
advantage  will  not  have  been  taken  of  the  virtue  that  lay  in  it  as 
an  instrumentality  for  stimulating  youthful  exertion,  and  finding  out 
and  encouraging  merit.'  Secondly,  the  system  has  shown  itself  to 
be  a  bad  thing  in  at  least  two  of  our  Universities,  by  sending 
up  an  inferior  class  of  students,  tending  to  lower  the  standard 
of  the  teaching.  Further,  it  is  a  bad  thing  in  the  interests  of  the 
community ;  for  young  men  are  thus  attracted  to  the  Universities, 
and  induced  to  continue  their  attendance  there,  who  may  have  no 
aptitude  to  profit  by  University  study,  and  who  are  eventually 
left  in  what  the  Commissioners  of  1826-30  truly  describe  *  as  '  the 
most  distressing  of  all  situations,' — unable  to  turn  to  good  account 
the  education  which  they  have  received,  and  disqualified  for  avo- 
cations which  they  miglit  otherwise  have  pursued  with  advantage 
to  themselves  and  others.  It  is  a  bad  thing  for  the  presentees 
themselves,  not  only  for  the  above  reason,  but  also  because 
bursaries  so  obtained  have  not  a  stimulating  influence  on  those 
who  get  them,  but  the  contrary.f  The  evidence  is  to  the  effect 
that  presentation  bursars,  as  a  rule,  continue,  during  their  whole 
career,  in  the  same  relative  position  of  inferiority  which  they 
held  when  they  entered  the  University.  Looking  to  their  large 
number,  this  failure  to  attain  distinction  is  remarkable.  The 
conclusion  seems  irresistible,  that  bursaries  bestowed  otherwise 
than  as  the  reward  of  merit,  if  they  do  not  encourage  laziness, 
at  least  do  not  excite  effort  to  rise  above  mediocrity.  It  is  a 
mistake,  too,  we  think,  to  defend  presentation  bursaries  because 
they  increase  the  incomes  of  the  professors.  Such  a  consideration 
is  out  of  place.  The  undue  dependence  of  Scotch  professors  on 
fees  is  doubtless  a  serious  evil — a  formidable  obstruction  to  real 
University  reform;  and  it  would  be  a  great  gain  to  the  educational 
interests  of  the  community  if  any  funds  could  with  justice  be 
applied  to  the  endowment  of  certain  chairs  in  our  Universities 
especially  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts.  We  cannot,  however,  in  any 
view  admit  this  consideration  into  the  present  question.  We 
cannot  recognise  as  a  reason  for  upholding  an  acknowledged  evil 
in  our  academical  system  the  possibility  that  it  may  so  operate 
as  to  mitigate  the  bad  effects  of  another. 

The  disapproval  of  this  presentation  system  is  by  no  means  con-  Preseutatiou 
fined  to  professors,  or  others  directly  interested  in  the  teachino-  of  ^y^*^°^°*^iecteci 
the  Universities.  The  General  Council  of  the  University  of  Glasgow,  sity^c?unIu  'of 
a  body  representing  all  classes  of  the  community,  and  Avhich,  since 
it  was  called  into  existence  by  the  legislation  of  1858,  has  shown  a 
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oonstant  and  enlightened  interest  in  academical  affairs,  has  ex- 
pressed strongly  the  same  opinion,  and  has  lieartily  supported  the 
Senatus  in  tlieir  endeavours  to  have  all  bursaries  thrown  open  to 
competition.  In  1871  the  General  Council  adopted  a  Report  from 
a  Committee  of  their  number  on  the  bursary  system  generally,  in 
which  the  throwing  open  of  all  bursaries  was  strongly  urged,  ^^'e 
quote  the  following  passage  from  that  Report,  not  only  as  showing 
how  decidedly  that  opinion  was  entertained  by  the  Council,  but 
also  as  stating  a  view  as  to  the  probable  effect  of  such  a  measure 
with  which  we  concur : — '  At  the  same  time,  they  do  not  dis- 
guise their  opinion  that  the  resources  which  at  present  are  often 
wasted  in  eleemosynary  bursaries  ought  all  to  be  devoted  to  the 
foundation  of  open  scholarships  and  open  fellowships — if  necessary, 
by  the  authority  of  a  Eoyal  Commission,  as  was  done  in  the  cases 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  some  fifteen  years  ago.  And  in  propor- 
tion as  this  Council  and  the  University  authorities  press  for  the 
attainment  of  this  object,  they  may  reasonably  anticipate  a  favour- 
able response  from  the  general  community  to  the  call  for  additional 
foundations.' 

Bursaries  iu  With  regard  to  bursaries  which  are  in  the  gift  of  public 
Sodi°es.  ^  '°  bodies, — such  as  Town  Councils,  etc., — there  can,  we  think,  be 
no  room  for  doubt.  Such  bodies  hold  their  right  of  presenta- 
tion as  trustees  for  the  public ;  and  the  Legislature  is  therefore 
entitled  to  see  that  these  rights  are  so  exercised  as  to  subserve 
the  public  interest.  '  It  would  be  wrong  in  principle,'  say 
Professors  Geddes  and  Bain,  '  to  allow  corporations  to  exercise 
the  discretion  of  private  patrons.'*  We  think,  therefore,  that  all 
such  bodies  should  be  required  to  bestow  the  bursaries  in  their  gift 
according  to  approved  merit ;  and  the  only  Avay  of  ensuring  this  is 
by  throwing  them  open  to  competition.  The  desired  end  would 
probably  be  best  attained  were  such  bodies  to  imitate  the  example 
of  the  Town  Council  of  Aberdeen,  and  entrust  the  duty  of  examin- 
ing for  the  bursaries  in  their  gift  to  the  Senatus  of  the  Universitv 
to  which  they  are  attached. 
Bursaries  in  The  case  of  bursaries  in  the  gift  of  private  individuals  is  attended 
with  greater  difficulty.  The  right  of  presentation  is  recognised 
by  Statute  in  the  case  of  the  Dundonald  Bursaries  at  Glasgow;  and 
we  observe  that  in  a  recent  scheme,  regulating  an  old  foundation  con- 
nected with  St.  Andrews,  the  '  right  of  presentation'  is  distinctly 
recognised  by  the  Court  of  Session.  The  late  University  Commis- 
sion recognised  many  of  these  claims  in  their  ordinances,  but  at 
the  same  time  gave  authority  to  the  Universities  to  attach  such 
conditions,  in  the  way  of  examination,  as  might  guard  against 
abuse.  We  are  of  opinion  that  any  claims  to  the  presentations 
as  of  right  must  necessarily  be  subordinate  to  the  main  objects  of 
the  founder,  and  that  these  presentations,  even  when  in  tbe  hands 
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of  individuals,  partake  far  more  of  the  nature  of  public  trusts 
than  of  private  property. 

The  large  uuniber  of  bursaries  in  private  gift  is  remarkable.  These  aro 
and  their  origin  is  involved  in  some  obscurity.  But  we  cannot  Smracte"of 
doubt  that  tlieir  original  character  was  that  of  trusts,  and  that  '■'■'i'"^'^'*- 
the  right  of  presentation  was  confined  to  the  family  of  the  founder 
or  to  families  known  to  the  founder,  in  the  belief  that  so  the 
fulfilment  of  the  purposes  of  the  trust  would  be  best  secured. 
Gradually,  however,  that  which  was  originally  a  trust  acquired  the 
form  of  a  privilege,  and,  in  two  instances  which  have  come  under 
our  notice,  has  been  the  subject  of  sale.  We  cannot  but  regard 
such  transactions  as  an  abuse  of  the  original  purpose  of  the  trust. 
Eeferring  to  one  of  these,  the  University  Commissioners  of  1858 
say,  '  It  may  be  open  to  question  how  far  such  a  right  could  be 
a  subject  of  sale.'  But  whatever  may  be  the  precise  legal  cha- 
racter of  this  private  patronage,  the  right  of  the  State  to  regulate 
such  endowments,  so  as  to  extend  their  usefulness  and  secure 
the  main  objects  of  the  founders,  seems  unquestionable.  These  Purposes  of 
objects  were  great  public  objects,— to  encom-age  learning  and  ^BuTsaS. 
advance  merit.  Sometimes  this  is  expressly  set  forth  in  the 
deeds.  Professor  Eamsay  says  :  '  The  old  deeds  are  more  careful 
in  providing  that  only  students  of  merit  should  be  presented  to 
bursaries  than  modern  patrons  have  shown  themselves  to  be.'"^ 
Thus  the  patrons  of  the  Eedhyth  Bursaries,  at  Aberdeen,  were 
directed  to  examine  the  boys,  and  if  they  should  find  any, 
after  four  years  at  school,  'not  to  have  a  genius  and  inclina- 
tion for  letters,'  not  to  send  them  to  the  University.  The 
Dundonald  Bursaries,  at  Glasgow,  were  founded  '  for  the  regard 
we  have  and  carrie  to  literature  and  true  piety,  and  to  the 
flourishing  and  advancement  thereof.'  To  the  Hamilton  Bursaries  - 
it  is  required  that '  none  may  be  presented  but  such  as  are  of  pro- 
miseing  spirits.'  And  in  the  Adam  Bursary,  also  at  Glasgow,  an 
idea  is  somewhat  quaintly  expressed,  which  we  may  beHeve  to 
have  been  often  present  to  the  minds  of  founders :  it  is  to  be 
given  to  'the  rather  poorest  and  most  deserving.'  Sometimes 
.it  is  required  that  the  bursars  shall  be  '  qualified ; '  sometimes 
the  purpose  of  the  charity  is  indicated  by  the  use  of  the  words 
'  students '  or  '  scholars.' 

Even  in  the  absence  of  such  expressed  intention,  the  further-  Objects  for 
ance  of  the  great  public  objects  we  have  indicated  must  be  pre-  lestina- 
sumed  to  have  been  in  the  contemplation  of  founders.    On  no  avowed 
other  theory  would  endowments  of  the  character  we  are  now  dis- 
cussing be  recognised  as  in  accordance  with  public  policy.    As  we 
have  before  said,  perpetuities  are  only  allowed  in  respect  that 
they  were  intended  to  advance,  and  that  in  point  of  fact  they 

*  Evirtence,  6320. 
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do  advance^  important  public  interests,  educational  or  charitable. 
Thus,  in  the  Universities  Act  of  1858,  the  Commissioners  are 
empowered  to  make  such  alterations  in  the  condition  of  endow- 
ments as  may  better  advance  '  the  interests  of  religion  and 
learning,  and  the  main  design  of  the  founder,  so  far  as  is  consis- 
tent xoith  the  ■promotion  of  such  interests. 

Such  having  been  the  motives  of  the  founders,  and  such 
the  purposes  for  which  the  law  has  permitted  the  foundations 
to  exist,  it  is  not  unreasonable  that  the  law  should  secure  the  ful- 
filment of  those  purposes.  And  if  a  founder  has  mistakenly- 
attached  conditions  to  his  benefaction  which  experience  has  shown 
to  frustrate  his  intentions;  and  to  obstruct  the  great  ends  for  the 
sake  of  which  the  law  has  departed  from  its  usual  policy,  it  would 
seem  not  only  our  right,  but  our  duty,  to  disregard  such  conditions. 
To  do  so  is  not  to  infringe  upon  any  right  of  private  property  in 
the  true  sense  of  the  words.  Nor  is  it  to  violate  the  will  of  the 
founder.  Eather  is  it  to  protect  his  will — to  ensure  that  his  inten- 
tions and  wishes  shall  be  faithfully  carried  out.  Sir  Alexander 
Grant  mentions  a  curious  case  :* 

'  A  gentleman  who  was  patron  of  a  biu'sary  called  on  me.  His  bursary 
was  only  £6  a  year,  aud  be  said  he  had  not  the  least  objection  to  placiug 
this  in  the  hands  of  the  University  for  their  administration  ;  but  he  said, 
"  Supposing  my  son  turns  out  a  blockhead,  I  might  as  well  have  this 
bursary  for  him."  I  said,  of  course,  that  he  could  reserve  the  right  of 
recalling  it  any  time  he  liked.' 

Now,  what  is  a  bursary  so  administered  but  a  perpetual  entail, 
and  that  in  favour  of  beneficiaries  specially  selected  because  of 
unfitness  ?  We  do  not  often  meet  with  the  same  frankness  of 
avowal ;  but  the  case  against  the  presentation  system  as  a  whole, 
that  from  such  motives  on  the  part  of  the  patrons  as  the  above,  or 
from  mere  carelessness  or  facility,  it  is  not  so  administered  as  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  founders,  i.e.  the  advancement  of 
merit,  and  the  encouragement  of  learning,  is  established  by  the 
evidence. 

With  regard  to  endowments  of  small  amount,  which  are  prac- 
tically useless  as  a  means  of  acquiring  academical  instruction, 
and  are  worthless  to  the  patron,  we  consider  that  they  should  be 
united  into  bursaries  or  scholarships  of  higher  value,'  and  open  to 
competition;  and  all  those  tinder  £10  annual  value  should  be 
subject  to  this  rule.  We  consider,  also,  that  when  the  funds  of 
an  endowment  have  increased  beyond  what  is  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  objects  indicated  by  the  testator,  any  surplus  shoidd  be 
applied  to  establishing  competition  bursaries.  Looking  to  the 
whole  tenor  of  the  evidence,  some  of  our  number  are  of  opinion 
that  all  presentation  bursaries  should  be  required  to  be  thrown  open 

*  Evidence,  3517. 
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to  competition,  in  the  same  manner  as  those  in  the  gift  of  public 
bodies.  And  they  are  unable  to  see  how,  with  regard  to  this 
matter,  any  distinction  in  principle  can  be  drawn  between  bur- 
saries under  and  bursaries  above  the  annual  value  of  £10. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  powers  should  be  conferred  on  the 
Universities  to  acquire  the  control  of  all  such  endowments,  on 
condition  of  compensation  to  the  patrons,  and  that  such  powers 
should  be  compulsory.  Unfortunately,  the  Universities  have  no 
funds  available  for  such  a  purpose  :  whether,  on-  the  assump- 
tion that  compensation  should  be  given,  public  money  might  with 
propriety  be  so  applied,  is  a  question  for  the  Legislature. 

Other  plans  have  been  laid  before  us,  calculated,  in  a  greater  Eemedi^  for 
or  less  degree,  to  remedy  the  existing  evil.     Thus  it  has  been  tation  system 
proposed  that  patrons  should  be  required  to  nominate  a  cer-  throwing  all 
tain  number  of  candidates  for  each  bursary,  the  best  of  whom,  as  Bursaries 
ascertained  by  examination,  should  be  elected.*    It  may  be  doubted 
whether  this  plan  would  prove  satisfactory.    It  plainly  would  not 
at  all  secure  the  election  of  the  best  men  possible,  and  it  might 
easily  be  so  worked  by  the  patrons  as  to  be  altogether  inefficacious. 

Another  scheme,  which  would  be  more  thorough  in  its  effect, 
has  been  suggested.    It  is  that  each  nominee  should  be  subjected 
to  an  examination ;  and  if  any  one  should  be  unable  to  pass  it,  Presenfation 
the  nomination  should  not  revert  to  the  patron,  but  the  bursary,  quired  to  pass 
for  that  time,  be  thrown  open  to  competition.    This  scheme  has  tion.^a^d"in' 
received  the  approbation  of  the  General  Council  of  the  University  ^^^^^"^  ^  toloo 
of  Glasgow,  and  has,  undoubtedly,  much  to  recommend  it.    The  thrown  open, 
rights  of  presentation  would,  in  the  first  instance,  be  preserved ;  in 
fact,  they  would  only  be  interfered  with  when  it  was  made  clear 
that  they  had  been  injuriously  exercised.    And  it  will  hardly  be 
disputed  that  when  this  has  been  made  clear  such  interference  is 
justifiable.    On  the  other  hand,  the  consequences  attaching  to  a 
bad  appointment  would,  in  the  first  place,  tend  to  secure  care  in 
the  selection;  and  in  the  second  place,  when  the  selection  had 
been  unfortunate,  a  satisfactory  remedy  would  be  provided. 

A  modified  form  of  this  plan  has  always  been  in  operation  at 
Aberdeen.  There,  as  we  have  already  stated,  all  presentation 
bursars  are  subjected  to  an  examination,  and  should  they  fail  to 
pass,  they  are  refused  the  bursary.  The  examination,  however, 
is  not  a  severe  one,  falling  far  short  of  the  examination  for  the 
competition  bursaries ;  and,  in  case  of  failure,  the  right  of  presenta- 
tion falls  to  be  exercised  again. 

This  custom  may  be  said  to  have  obtained  the  force  of  law  ^uRtom  in 

University  of 

in  the  University  of  Aberdeen ;  and  the  right  of  any  Univer-  Aberdeen, 
sity  to  require  presentation  bursars  to  pass  an  examination  as  a 
condition  of  holding  the  bursary  is  recognised  in  many  of  the 

•  Evidence,  7624;  Sfcond  Report,  p.  629. 
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ordinances  of  the  Commissioners  of  1858.  The  legality  of  this  can 
hardly  depend  on  the  character  of  the  examination.  To  require 
a  presentation  bursar  to  pass  a  severe  examination  seems  not  less 
legal  than  to  require  him  to  pass  an  easy  one.  There  appears, 
therefore,  to  be  no  reason  why  the  Universities  should  not  require 
presentation  bursars  to  pass  an  entrance  examination  of  the  same 
character  as  that  by  which  the  competition  bursaries  are  deter- 
mined. But  any  doubt  on  the  legal  point  might  be  removed  by 
express  powers  to  this  effect  being  conferred  upon  the  Universities. 
It  is  an  essential  feature  in  this  scheme  that,  in  case  of  failure 
by  the  presentee  to  pass  the  examination,  the  University  should  be 
empowered,  for  that  election,  to  throw  the  bursary  open.  To  give 
the  University  a  mere  right  of  rejection  would  be  of  comparatively 
little  use.  We  cannot  doubt  that,  should  any  such  plan  be  adopted 
as  a  solution  of  the  qnestion,  the  University  authorities  would  exert 
themselves  to  carry  out  what  would  be  a  great  improvement  on 
the  present  state  of  things.  On  the  other  hand,  the  good  effects 
of  this  plan  would  be  slight  compared  with  those  which  would 
result  from  at  once  throwing  all  bursaries  open.  Like  the 
scheme  mentioned  above,  it  would  fail  to  secure  the  success  of 
the  best  man.  A  more  important  consideration  is.  that  the  un- 
certainty inherent  in  such  a  system  would  limit  the  effect 
of  the  endowments  as  a  stimulus  to  education  generally.  This 
effect  is  one  of  the  chief  benefits  resulting  from  an  open  system ; 
and  it  cannot  be  produced,  at  least  to  the  full  extent,  when  there 
is  doubt  whether  the  bursaries  wiU  be  awarded  by  merit  or  not. 

With  regard  to  this  whole  matter,  the  Universities  have  much 
in  their  own  power.  They  might  do  more  than  they  have  ever 
yet  done  to  free  their  bursaries  from  the  eleemosynary  character 
which  unhappily  attaches  to  them.  If  the  magnitude  of  the  evil 
were  urged  upon  the  patrons,  we  cannot  but  believe  that,  in  most 
cases,  they  would  be  disposed  to  enter  into  some  reasonable 
arrangement.  We  understand  that  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
many  rights  of  private  presentation  have  been  of  late  years 
relinquished.  Should  the  same  liberal  spirit  not  be  found  among 
Scottish  patrons,  the  Universities  are  not  without  the  means  of 
exercising  a  certain  pressure.  They  might  effect  much  were 
they  to  lay  down  the  principle  that  they  would  recognise  no 
bursaries  the  election  to  which  is  otherwise  than  by  merit. 
The  principle  is  undoubtedly  a  sound  one.  Only  bursaries  so 
awarded  have  any  claim  to  the  distinction  which  recognition  by 
the  University  ought  to  give.  All  bursaries  otherwise  awarded 
the  Universities  shwild  disregard.  They  should  deny  them  a 
place  in  the  Calendar.  When  the  funds  have  been  placed  under 
their  control,  as  is  generally  the  case  at  Aberdeen,  they  should 
refuse  to  administer  them.    Such  bursaries  would  thus  be  put  iu 
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their  true  position.    The  distinction  between  charities  and  real 

University  honours  would  be  clearly  marked.    With  this  view 

it  has  been  suggested  by  the  Glasgow  University  Council,  that 

in  aU  open  foundations  the  word  scholarship  should  be  substi-  Open  Bursaries 

tuted  for  the  word  bursary,  and  that  scholars  only  should  be  iSt^hTps!'^ 

allowed  to  wear  any  distinctive  academical  dress.    We  think  these 

suggestions  well  worthy  of  consideration. 

We  are  persuaded  that  much  good  might  thus  be  done,  not  only  a  duty  incum- 
because  so  the  position  of  students  who  rise  by  their  own  merit  u^y°,^.iue8  iu 
would  receive  due  recognition,  but  also  because  the  taking  of  such  ^^^^  matter, 
steps  by  the  Universities  would  have  an  effect  in  educating  the 
public  mind,  and  inducing  patrons  to  give  up  their  rights  of  pre- 
sentation, or  at  least  to  consent  to  terms  of  compromise.  Failing 
any  other  remedy,  the  Universities  may  fairly  be  expected  to  exert 
vigorously  the  power  they  possess.  No  desire  to  attract  students 
— which  would  be  unworthy ;  no  fear  of  discouraging  future  bene- 
factions— which  would  be  unfounded;  should  deter  them  from 
making  every  effort  to  remove  this  blot  from  the  University 
system  of  the  country.  It  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the 
good  that  would  be  done  were  the  whole  sum  at  the  disposal  of 
patrons  really  devoted  to  the  interests  of  education,  instead  of 
being  'wasted'  as  it  now  is.  A  revenue  not  much  larger,  wisely 
administered,  has  been  sufficient  to  make  Balliol  College  the  most 
distinguished  College  in  Oxford.  Should  the  Universities  shrink 
from  this  plain  duty,  they  must  in  justice  be  held  mainly  respon- 
sible for  the  continuance  of  the  present  system. 

Many  of  these  '  competition '  bursaries,  as  we  have  before  stated,  E^striction  of 
are  open  only  within  certain  local  limits,  and  subject  to  certain 
preferences.  The  extent  of  these  restrictions  is  different  in  the 
various  Universities.  Thus,  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  the  number  * 
and  annual  value  of  competition  bursaries  which  are  absolutely 
open,  as  compared  with  those  which  are  subject  to  restrictions 
and  preferences,  would  appear  to  be  as  follows : — 


Univeksities. 

Eestricted  Competition. 

Without  Eesteiction. 

No. 

Value. 

No. 

Value. 

St.  Andrews,  . 
Glasgow,* 
Aberdeen, 
Edinburgh, 

17 

82 
72 
33 

£191 
828 

1309 
865 

33 
22 
99 
10 

£512 
322 

1407 
360 

It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  in  at  least  two  Universities  a 
large  proportion,  even  of  competition  bursaries,  are  restricted  in  a 
way  which  cannot  fail  seriously  to  lessen  their  beneficial  influence. 

Preferences  to  particular  names,  and  to  the  line  of  the  founder,  Preferences  to 
have  been  discussed  in  a  previous  part  of  the  Report.    We  would  kinXed.''*^ 

•  Not  including  the  Clark  Endowment,  not  yet  in  operation. 
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only  repeat  here  that  such  restrictions  seem  peculiarly  objection- 
able with  regard  to  University  Endowments,  Indeed,  as  we  said 
before,  even  where  these  preferences  have  not  been  abolished  by 
the  Commissioners  of  1858,  they  have  little  or  no  practical  effect  in 
the  bursary  examinations  as  now  conducted  at  Glasgow  and  Aber- 
deen. Such  is  probably  the  case  at  the  other  Universities  also ; 
and  it  would  be  well — so  long  as  these  preferences  are  allowed  to 
exist  at  all — were  an  announcement  to  this  effect  publicly  made  in 
all  the  University  calendars. 
Local  restrio-  ^  The  aggregate  value  of  the  bursaries  in  all  the  Faculties 
looautypre-  restricted  within  local  limits,  including  restrictions  to  par- 
ferences.  ticular  schools,  is  £2784*  a  year.  In  addition  to  these, 
there  are  preferences  to  localities,  which  have  a  tendency  to 
operate  as  restrictions.  These  amount  to  £850  per  annum. 
On  the  propriety  of  maintaining  these  restrictions  in  favouj  of 
localities  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  among  us.  In  the 
opinion  of  some  of  our  number,  these  restrictions  do  not  seem 
to  call  for  any  special  notice,  except  in  the  limited  number 
of  cases  in  which  the  area  is  too  narrow  to  admit  of  any  full 
competition  among  the  candidates.  The  Senatus  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh,  in  the  statement  prepared  by  them  in 
1870,  invite  attention  to  bursaries  connected  with  the  County 
Associations,  as  an  '  interesting  class,  giving  expression  in  the 
most  excellent  possible  way  to  the  natural  feeling  of  attach- 
ment felt  by  most  persons  to  the  districts  where  they  have 
themselves  been  born  and  bred,  or  with  which  they  have  themselves 
associations  of  family  and  tradition.'  They  add  :  '  But  while  the 
bursaries  retain  their  characteristic  peculiarity,  their  agency  wiU 
be  more  beneficial  in  proportion  as,  within  the  limits  of  that 
peculiarity,  the  principles  of  publicity  and  the  selection  of  the 
worthiest  by  competition  are  attended  to.  The  Senatus  have 
reason  to  believe  that  the  County  Associations  that  have  already 
established  bursaries  are  fully  alive  to  this,  and  have,  in  fact, 
taken  all  pains,  by  examinations  and  otherwise,  to  see  their 
bursaries  rightly  bestowed.  All  that  is  wanted  is,  that  the 
Associations  should  link  themselves  more  openly  with  the  Uni- 
versity itself  in  the  matter  of  these  bursaries,  by  availing  them- 
selves of  the  machinery  of  examination  which  the  Senatus  can 
supply,  and  so  making  the  competition  for  Coimty  Association 
bursaries  a  recognised  portion  of  a  periodical  University  ceremonial 
The  Senatus  will  do  their  best  to  prepare  such  a  scheme  of  ex- 
amination as  may  be  satisfactory  to  the  County  Associations  ;  and 
they  will  gladly,  in  any  case  where  it  may  be  desired,  conjoin 
an  examiner  or  examiners  nominated  by  the  Associations  with 

•  Of  this  sum,  £929  are  connected  with  particular  schools. 
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examiners  from  their  own  body.'  Of  this  class  of  bursaries, 
founded  by  Associations  or  private  persons,  there  are  no  less  than 
nine  connected  with  the  University  of  Edinburgh  which  have 
been  founded  since  1858.  Appeals  to  local  feeling  have  resulted 
in  the  foundation  of  local  bursaries  in  connection  with  the  other 
Universities  also,  including  one  by  the  Highland  Society  in  favour 
of  fourteen  Highland  counties,  four  in  favour  of  natives  of  Scot- 
land generally,  and  one  for  natives  of  India. 

Though  the  greater  number  of  the  foundations  are  of  recent 
origin,  the  practice  of  connecting  bursaries  with  particular  localities 
is  of  considerable  antiquity,  and  is  shown  in  its  most  favourable 
aspect  when  they  are  attached  to  large  schools  or  groups  of  schools. 

There  are,  however,  a  limited  number  of  bursaries  founded  in  Area  of  these 

p  p  i>-i  1,1  too  limited  in 

favour  01  natives  oi  parishes  or  groups  oi  parishes,  where  the  num-  many  cases, 
ber  of  students  proceeding  to  the  Universities  must  be  too  uncertain 
to  ensure  competition.  It  may  be  difficult  to  determine  the  area 
which  will  satisfy  this  condition;  but  provided  that  a  locality 
can  send  up  a  student  qualified  to  take  a  creditable  place  in  the 
examinations  of  the  Universities,  it  does  not  seem  to  some  of  our  Eemedy  in  the 
number  that  there  should  be  any  interference  with  the  freedom  of  op'^^^o^.  °^ 

>'  .  some  of  Uom- 

bequest  in  a  class  of  endowments  which  they  think  have  been  missiouers. 
generally  beneficial  to  the  Universities. 

The  remarks  of  the  Senatus  of  Edinburgh*  on  the  subject  of  Remarks  of 
restricted  bursaries  generally,  which  are  referred  to  in  a  pre-  smatus'on 
ceding  page,  are  worthy  of  attention,  especially  as  regards  the  im-  bursaries, 
portance  of  the  utmost  publicity,  so  as  to  secure  a  careful  choice 
of  the  most  deserving  out  of  the  candidates  who  may  present 
themselves  with  the  necessary  preliminary  qualification.    In  the 
event  of  no  candidate  of  sufficient  merit  offering  himself,  the 
bursary  should  be  thrown  open  to  public  competition. 

In  exceptional  cases,  where,  from  change  of  circumstances,  a 
favoured  locality  has  declined  in  population  or  importance,  power 
should  be  given,  where  the  restriction  has  become  too  narrow,  to 
extend  it,  so  as  to  give  security  for  a  supply  of  able  students. 

Others  of  our  number  are  of  opinion  that,  in  order  to  secure  Eemedy  in 
satisfactory  results,  it  is  necessary  to  go  further.  others°o°tho 

The  evidence  shows  some  variety  of  opinion  on  this  subject,  gio™*^®" 
Witnesses  entitled  to  respect,  such  as  Sir  Alexander  Grant,  Dr. 
Playfair,  Dr.  Donaldson,  and  others,  have  expressed  themselves  as 
altogether  opposed  to  these  restrictions.-f-   In  answer  to  a  question 
whether  the  Senatus  of  Glasgow  University  would  be  disposed  to 
move  in  the  way  of  removing  such  restrictions  from  University  Variety  ot 
bursaries,  Professor  Kamsay  says  :  '  Certainly.    They  have  done  so  evidence*." 
already,  in  the  adoption  of  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Bur- 

•  Second  Report,  p.  C50.  -f  Seo  p.  74. 
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saries,  in  the  strongest  possible  way.  And  also  in  disregarding 
restrictions  as  to  name  ? — Yes.  And  also  as  to  founders'  kin  ? — 
Yes.  I  believe  the  feeling  in  the  Senatus  to  be  unanimous  to  the 
effect  that  all  restrictions  are  mischievous.'*  Professor  Eamsay 
himself,  on  the  other  hand,  urges  some  considerations  in  favour 
of  restricted  competitions : 

'5325.  With  regard  to  the  locality  preferences,  I  gather  that  you  would 
be  disposed  to  a  certain  extent  to  respect  them  ? — Yes.  I  think  there  is 
this  to  be  said  for  locality  bursaries,  that  there  are  students  who  are 
really  deserving,  and  who  turn  out  well  afterwards,  but  who  never  could  by 
any  chance  get  a  competition  bursary,  unless  the  number  of  such  bursaries 
was  very  large.  I  have  known  many  students  come  up  to  the  University 
from  a  parish  school  who  could  have  made  no  appearance  in  an  examina- 
tion at  first,  but  who,  after  a  session  or  two,  have  really  done  well.  It  is 
right  that  such  students  should  come  to  the  University ;  and  were  there 
local  competitions  for  such  students,  the  University  would  draw  in  de- 
serving scholars,  and  the  candidates  would  find  out  whether  they  were 
qualified  to  profit  by  University  attendance.  I  would  approve,  therefore, 
of  bursaries  restricted  to  localities,  on  the  ground  that  there  are  students 
who  are  worthy  of  attending  the  University  who  could  not  get  a  bursary 
except  in  a  restricted  competition,' 

Principal  Shairp's  opinion  is  also  in  favour  of  certain  re- 
strictions, though  he  rests  it  on  a  somewhat  different  groxmd  :t 

'  I  think,  in  regard  to  bursaries  being  confined  to  special  districts,  that 
if  the  district  is  a  sufiSciently  large  one,  it  is  a  desirable  instead  of  an 
undesirable  thing.  I  refer,  for  example,  to  county  bursaries.  There  is 
one  which  we  have,  namely,  the  Fife,  Clackmannan,  and  Kinross  bursary 
— a  new  foundation.  There  are  several  of  that  kind ;  and  where  they 
are  open  to  sufficiently  large  districts,  it  naturally  encourages  scholarship 
in  these  districts  in  a  way  that,  if  thrown  open  to  the  whole  world,  it 
would  not  do.  I  have  no  wish,  therefore,  to  see  them  unhmitedly  thrown 
open,  but  only  to  a  certain  extent.' 

DifFerenoe  of  It  sesms,  howBver,  to  some  of  us,  that  the  difference  between  the 
apparenuhaii  views  of  these  gentlemen  and  the  views  of  those  who  would  disregard 
such  restrictions  altogether  is  more  apparent  than  real  Taking 
Professor  Eamsay's  evidence  as  a  whole,  his  support  of  restricted 
competition  is  not  very  decided.  He  seems  to  think  that  in  no 
case  should  the  area  be  more  limited  than  a  county,  or  two  or 
three  counties  taken  together ;  t  and,  in  answer  to  a  question, 
he  says  expressly :  '  Wherever  I  could  do  so,  I  would  make  the 
extension  as  wide  as  possible.'  §  Indeed,  the  whole  principle 
involved  is  conceded  in  Principal  Shairp's  proviso :  '  If  the  dis- 
trict be  a  sufficiently  large  one.'  All  recognise  a  certain  extent 
of  area  as  a  thing  necessary  to  be  secured.  And  all  recog- 
nise our  right,  as  a  matter  of  public  policy,  to  secure  that  area 
by  disregarding,  if  necessary,  restrictions  which  may  have  been 
imposed  by  founders.    What  remains  is  a  question  of  degree  only. 

•  Evidence,  5317-19.         f      7624.         f  lb.  5293-5330.         §  lb.  6329. 
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The  evidence  as  to  the  propriety  of  disregarding  locality  restric- 
tions, to  the  effect  of  securing  real  and  adequate  competition,  is  all 
one  way.  Nor  is  this  unanimity  surprising  ;  for,  irrespective  of 
the  considerations  which  can  be  urged  against  local  restrictions 
generally,  an  administration  of  educational  endowments  within 
limits  too  narrow  to  secure  such  a  competition  is  attended  with 
peculiar  evils.  It  has,  beyond  doubt,  an  injurious  effect  on  the 
Universities.  It  is,  at  best,  a  questionable  benefit  to  the  recipi- 
ents of  the  benefaction.  With  regard  to  both  the  one  and  the 
other,  it  produces  the  same  mischiefs  as  have  been  shown  to  flow 
from  the  presentation  system.  It  disappoints  the  intentions 
of  the  founders.  Their  aim  was  to  encourage  good  education 
in  the  localities  they  desired  to  favour.  Experience  has 
shown  that  the  effect  of  narrow  restrictions  is  the  reverse. 
They  induce  a  habit  of  trusting  to  the  endowment,  hostile 
to  intellectual  effort.  Further,  such  an  administration  of  en- 
dowments destroys  the  influence  which,  as  has  been  already 
pointed  out,  they  ought  to  exercise,  and  when  open  cannot  fail 
to  exercise,  upon  the  education  of  the  country  generally.  The 
more  open  a  foundation,  the  greater  its  effect ;  for  the  existence 
of  such  a  prize  stimulates  all  who  have  a  chance  of  obtaining  it, 
and  thus  even  those  who  fail  have  probably  gained  acquirements 
which  they  would  not  have  gained  had  no  such  prize  been  set  before 
them.  It  is  not,  therefore,  matter  for  surprise  that  all  the  witnesses 
entitled  to  speak  with  authority  upon  educational  matters  advocate 
the  removal  of  restrictions  calculated  to  produce  such  evils. 

In  the  opinion  of  some  of  our  number,  this  could  not  be  satis-  Removal  of 

/..1  11  1  •  ^  T  restrictions 

factoruy  accomplished  by  dealing  with  exceptional  cases  in  the  should  not  bo 
manner  indicated  on  p.  185.  They  think  that,  to  require  of  any  P'^'^'"'^* 
executive  body  that  they  should  determine  in  what  cases  inter- 
ference of  this  kind  is  called  for,  and  how  far  it  should  extend, 
would  be  to  impose  upon  them  a  difficult  and  invidious  task. 
They  are  persuaded  that  an  endeavour  thoroughly  to  perform  this 
duty  would  lead  to  great  unpleasantness,  and  excite  ill-feeling 
between  particular  districts.  Hence  it  would  not  improbably  be 
perfunctorily  discharged,  perhaps  altogether  neglected.  Nor  can 
they  regard  the  supposed  respect  paid  by  this  scheme  to  founders' 
wishes  as  an  important  consideration.  To  extend  the  area  of  a 
competition  limited  to  a  single  parish  or  small  county,  so  as  to 
embrace  two  or  three  counties,  seems  as  direct  an  interference 
with  the  letter  of  the  foundation  as  to  disregard  the  restriction 
altogether.  More  than  this,  any  such  interference  is  justified 
not  only  in  the  interest  of  education  generally,  but  on  the  special 
ground  that  thereby  education  is  stimulated  and  improved  in  the 
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district  which  the  founder  intended  to  benefit.  Now  the  wider 
the  extension,  the  greater  this  stimulus  and  improvement.  To 
remove  restrictions  partially,  therefore,  would  be  to  disregard 
founders'  wishes  without  securing  the  full  extent  of  good  by 
which  such  disregard  is  best  justified. 

Certainly  those  of  us  who  entertain  these  views,. however  dis- 
posed to  respect  locality  restrictions  in  deference  to  the  wishes  of 
founders,  would  not  be  disposed  to  do  so  on  any  ground  such  as 
that  stated  by  Professor  Ramsay.  For  it  appears  to  them  that 
the  plea  which  he  urges  is  substantially  the  plea  always  brought 
forward  in  support  of  presentations  and  preferences  of  every  kind, 
that  by  such  means  bursaries  are  secured  to  unascertained  merit, 
in  the  expectation  that  the  holders  will  by  their  future  progress 
justify  their  possession  of  the  endowment  fund — an  expectation, 
however,  which  experience  does  not  entitle  us  to  entertain.  A 
system  can  never  be  worked  so  as  to  embrace  rarely  exceptional 
cases.  But  even  exceptional  cases  of  disadvantage  in  school 
education,  such  as  Professor  Eamsay  would  appear  to  have  in 
view,  would  in  a  great  measure  be  met  by  the  institution  of  bur- 
saries at  the  Universities,  to  be  competed  for  after  one  or  two 
years'  attendance  there;  and  still  more,  by  the  institution  of 
numerous  bursaries  from  the  Elementary  to  the  Secondary 
Schools.  And  the  institution  of  such  bursaries  we  regard  as  a 
matter  of  great  moment — quite  essential  to  any  weU-organized 
system  of  administering  the  educational  endowments  of  the 
country. 

Principal  Shairp's  reasoning  in  favour  of  restricted  competitions 
would  have  force  were  the  bursary  wealth  of  the  country  very 
small.  Were  that  so,  it  might  be  urged  that  the  country 
schools,  unless  protected  in  some  such  way,  would  have  no 
chance  against  schools  in  the  great  towns.  And  a  feeling 
of  this  kind  may  probably  have  been  among  the  causes  which 
gave  rise  to  the  restrictions  originally.  But  the  fact  is  not  so. 
The  bursary  wealth  of  the  Universities  is  not  inconsiderable ; 
and  should  our  recommendations  with  regard  to  the  presentation 
system,  and  as  to  the  application  of  the  surplus  funds  of  certain 
foundations,  be  carried  out,  the  number  even  of  valuable  bur- 
saries would  be  such  that,  were  they  all  thrown  open,  few 
boys  of  ability  and  energy  would  fail  to  obtain  one,  however 
wide  the  area  of  competition.  And  this  possible  increase  in  the 
funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  Universities,  is  one  among  the 
many  changes  of  circumstances  which  justify  the  disregard  of 
restrictions,  perhaps  beneficial  when  they  were  imposed.  Boys 
educated  at  a  country  school  may  not,  as  a  rule,  gain  the  highest 
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bursaries ;  but  they,  will,  if  deserving,  gain  something  in  any 
■well-arranged  system  of  competition.  Further,  the  inequality 
in  the  secondary  instruction  of  the  country  is  one  of  the  evils 
which  an  extensive  system  of  open  bursaries  will  powerfully 
tend  to  remedy.  Competition  will  produce  its  usual  effects. 
Schools,  now  inferior,  will  be  stimulated  to  effort,  and  one  suc- 
cess will  be  followed  by  another.  It  would  be  hard  suddenly 
to  introduce  this  vigorous  treatment  were  it  at  all  probable  that 
deserving  students  would  suffer  thereby ;  but,  as  we  have  said, 
the  funds  are  sufficient  to  enable  this  to  be  done  without  risk 
of  any  such  consequences. 

Nor  is  there  reason  to  fear  that  the  total  removal  of  restric-  Total  rpmorai 
tions  would  materially  affect  the  relations  in  which  the  Uni- ^^o'ifj^j*"^^"''* 
versities  at  present  stand  to  different  parts  of  the  country,  affect  relation 
Students   born  or   educated  in   certain   counties  would   still  to  certain 
naturally  compete  for  bursaries  in  the  University  most  j^- 
timately  connected  with  those  counties.    But  in  the  influence 
which  it  would  exert  on  education  generally,  the  total  removal 
of  restrictions  would  differ  from  partial  removal  very  widely 
indeed.    The  indirect  influence  of  a  system  may  be  great,  though 
its  actual  results  are  not  conspicuous.     That  students  from 
all  parts  of  the  country  should  have  it  in  their  power  to  com- 
pete for  bursaries  in  any  University,  is  what  would  give  life 
to  the  teaching  of  every  school.    And  that  in  point  of  fact  they 
would,  as  a  rule,  continue  to  go  to  the  nearest  University  would 
not  diminish  this  influence.     It  must  be  kept  in  view  also 
that  this  practice,  if  carried  to  an  extreme,  is  not  a  good 
thing.    There  is  of  necessity  a  tendency  in  this  direction.  The 
Universities  will  always  draw  mainly  from  the  counties  nearest 
to  them.    If  the  bursaries  in  their  gift  be  open  to  competition, 
but  the  competition  confined  to  these  counties,  they  will  do  so,' 
of  course,  still  more.    This  is  not  to  be  desired.    An  exclusive 
connection  between  each  of  the  four  Scotch  Universities  and  the 
counties  immediately  adjacent  to  it  is  not  to  be  encouraged.  It 
would  be  an  evil  were  Scotland  sharply  divided  into  four  districts, 
each,  as  it  were,  educationally  complete.    It  would  tend  to  foster 
a  special  character  in  both  the  school  and  the  University  teaching 
of  each  district.     It  would  prevent  the  free  action  of  the 
national  life,  with  all  its  varied  elements  and  requirements, 
upon  the  national  education  ;  indeed,  education  would  so  tend 
to  become  not  national,  but  provincial.    On  the  other  hand, 
apart  from  the  influence  on  the  school  teaching  to  which  we 
have  referred,  we  should  regard  it  as  a  gain  were  all  students 
enabled  to  select  the  University,  the  character  of  the  instruction 
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in  which  was  thought  best  adapted  to  their  tastes  or  acquire- 
ments, and  compete  for  a  bursary  therein  ;  and  while,  as  we 
have  said,  the  present  practice  will  in  the  main  continue,  im- 
portant exceptions  may  be  expected  to  occur  were  this  power 
of  selection  given  by  the  removal  of  restrictions. 
M..8t  expedient  From  these  considerations  it  appears  to  some  of  our  number, 
wholly  10  dis-  tjia^t;  altofjether  to  disregard  local  restrictions,  while  the  easiest 

regard  local  °  •        t  i  t  t 

restrioiious.  and  the  most  useful  course,  is  also  the  most  expedient.  It 
would  excite  hostility,  no  doubt,  but  once  done,  the  question 
would  be  finally  set  at  rest;  while  any  partial  extension  of 
areas  would,  in  all  probability,  require  to  be  repeated  from 
time  to  time,  producing  an  ever-recurring  irritation.  And  if 
founders'  wishes  are  to  be  disregarded  at  all,  this  had  best  be 
done  in  favour  of  that  course  by  which  a  worthy  and  sufficient 
end  seems  most  likely  to  be  secured. 
Action  taken  ^or  should  wc,  in  this  matter,  forget  an  example  strikingly  in 
by  Uuiversities  point.    In  the  Universities  of  England,  local  and  other  restric- 

of  Englaud.      ^  ,  ,  ,  i  •  • 

tions,  of  the  same  character  as  those  we  are  now  discussmg, 
have  been  abolished,  as  no  longer  adapted  to  the  present  condition 
of  the  country,  and  the  wealth  of  these  foundations  thrown  open 
to  the  whole  empire — an  enlightened  reform  of  which  Scotchmen, 
to  their  credit  be  it  said,  have  not  been  slow  to  avail  themselves. 
That  step  was  at  the  time  opposed  by  many ;  few  will  now  be 
found  to  question  its  propriety.  And  it  is  difficult  to  imagine 
any  reason  why  restrictions,  swept  away  as  mischievous  in  Eng- 
land nearly  twenty  years  ago,  should  be  maintained  in  Scotland. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  marked  distinction  between  bursaries 
maintained  and  managed  by  existing  County  Associations,  and 
bursaries  restricted  to  natives  of  certain  localities  by  founding 
deeds,  in  most  cases  of  old  date  ;  and  it  is  to  the  latter  class 
that  the  above  argument  must  be  held  to  apply.  Bursaries 
of  the  former  class  are  not  numerous,  the  aggregate  amoimt 
in  all  the  Universities  being  only  £307  a  year.  These  should 
not  be  allowed  to  rank  as  University  distinctions ;  but  within 
due  limits,  and  if  wisely  administered,  they  may  doubtless  do  good 
by  introducing  a  wholesome  rivalry  among  the  schools  of  the 
county.  This  beneficial  agency,  however,  can  only  be  secured,  as 
is  urged  by  the  Senatus  of  Edinburgh  in  a  passage  already  quoted, 
in  so  far  as  '  the  principles  of  publicity  and  the  selection  of  the 
worthiest  by  competition  are  attended  to.' 
Argiiment  that  It  is  somctimcs  urged  as  an  argument  against  a  system  of  open 
an^iStkie  to  Competition  that  it  is  an  injustice  to  the  poor.  We  have  already 
the  poor.  aUuded  incidentally  to  this  objection,  but  it  is  so  important  as 
to  deserve  special  consideration.    The  children  of  the  rich,  it 
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is  said,  have  necessarily  a  great  advantage  in  any  competition, 
because  they  are  able  to  procure  the  best  preparatory  training. 
The  poor  are  thus  placed  at  a  disadvantage,  and  do  not  get  the 
chance  of  rising  in  the  world  which  such  benefactions  were 
intended  to  afford : 

'  Hand  facile  emergunt,  quorum  virtutibus  obstat 
Res  angusta  domi.' 


It  is  therefore  urged  that  allowance  should,  by  some  means,  be 
made  for  these  inequalities  of  fortune,  and  the  way  of  advance- 
ment in  life  made  easy  to  the  deserving  poor. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  sympathize  with  this  argument ;  but  it 
will  not  bear  examination. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  hard  to  discover  what  these  means  Difficult  to  find 
should  be.    How  can  this  discriminating  promotion  of  poverty 
be  secured?    Our  inquiries  have  not  furnished  any  solution  of ineq"^'!'''^^ of 
this  difficulty.    The  Town  Council  of  Aberdeen  would  seem  to 
make  some  eflbrts  in  this  direction : 

'  8344.  Is  the  condition  of  poverty  attached  to  any  great  number  of 
these  bursaries  ? — It  is  mentioned  in  a  good  many — not,  perhaps,  in  a 
great  many,  but  in  some  of  them ;  but  it  is  not  much  attended  to.  It  is 
attended  to  in  a  slight  degree  by  the  Town  Council  in  their  bursaries. 
These  are  all  thrown  into  the  competition  ;  but  at  the  same  time  the 
Council  exercise  a  certain  discretion,  and  if  they  see  a  poor  student  a  Uttle 
lower  down,  they  will  raise  him  up  at  their  own  discretion.  It  is  against 
the  feeling  of  the  professors  that  it  should  be  done,  but  still  it  is  done  to 
a  certain  extent.    It  is  not  very  much  abused.' 

Plainly  this  interference  by  the  Council  is  but  a  slight  matter.  Difficult  to 
and  necessarily  must  be  so ;  for  to  carry  out  preferences  in  coLdtlTt'es 
favour  of  poverty  to  any  practical  effect  would  be  altogether  in-  poverty  in 
consistent  with  a  real  competition.    It  would  destroy  the  whole*  ' 
character  of  the  system.    Still  less  is  this  end  attained  by  pre- 
sentations.   The  evidence  which  we  have  taken  proves  that  the 
operation  of  that  system  has  been  in  favour  neither  of  the  poor 
nor  of  the  deserving. 

In  truth,  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  really  constitutes  poverty 
with  regard  to  such  a  matter  as  this.  In  educational  matters, 
a  weU-employed  artisan  may  be  a  richer  man  than  many  who 
rank  higher  in  the  social  scale.  Neither  is  it  easy  to  discover 
poverty  for  this  purpose.  The  endeavour  to  do  so  thoroughly 
would  be  inquisitorial ;  the  decision,  not  unfrequently,  erroneous. 
Many,  and  those  of  the  most  deserving,  would  be  unwilling  to 
plead  poverty.  Success  would  often  be  the  result  of  accident 
or  of  importunity. 

In  the  next  place,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  tlie  disad- 
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Disadvantages  vantages  with  wliich  it  is  supposed  the  poor  have  to  contend 
exaggeratod.    are  not  exaggerated.     Of  course,  with  regard  to  exceptional 
subjects,  such  as  modern  languages,  or  some  peculiar  branch 
of  science,  a  boy  whose  parents  could  afford  to  send  him  abroad 
in  the  one  case,  or  give  him  special  instruction  in  the  other, 
would  have  an  advantage  over  a  boy  whose  parents  could  not. 
But  we  are  not  dealing  with  any  such  case.    In  no  well-arranged 
system  of  bursary  examinations  would  exceptional  subjects  have 
prominence.    The  object  of  such  examinations  is  to  detect  ability 
rather  than  to  ascertain  knowledge ;  and  as  regards  knowledge, 
the  point  is,  not  that  a  boy  should  know  what  others  don't  know 
at  all,  but  that  he  should  know  better  than  others  what  all  know 
to  a  certain  extent.    A  moderate  improvement  in  our  secondary 
schools — which  an  open  system  of  University  bursaries  would 
greatly  tend  to  bring  about — would  put  within  the  reach  of  all 
instruction  quite  sufficient  to  lit  them  for  such  a  competition 
as  we  are  discussing.    The  best  way  of  giving  educational  aid 
to  the  poorer  classes  is  by  numerous  bursaries  from  the  Pubh'c 
to  the  Secondary  Schools ;  or,  when  Secondary  Schools  are  not 
accessible,  by  bursaries  which  would  enable  them  to  obtain  the 
most  complete  education  afforded  at  the  Public  Schools  them- 
selves.    These  bursaries,  from  social  causes,  would,  as  a  rule,  be 
competed  for  by  the  poorer  classes  only ;  and,  in  the  bestowal  of 
them,  especial  regard  should  be  had  to  any  promise  of  aptitude 
to  profit  by  more  advanced  study.     It  is  to  be  remembered, 
also,  that  the  examinations  for  them  would  be  on  subjects 
instruction  in  which  is  now  by  law  provided  for  the  whole 
communit3^    The  means  of  obtaining  Secondary  instruction  woxild 
thus  be  within  the  reach  of  aU  who  showed  any  capacity ;  and 
that  level  once  reached,  we  think  the  principle  of  unrestricted 
competition  may  be  fairly  applied.     More  poor  men.  are  now 
educated  at  Oxford,  under  a  perfectly  open  system,  than  in  the 
times  when  Bible-clerks  and  Servitors  were  numerous,  and  when 
poverty  was  recognised  as  a  qualification  for  scholarships  and 
fellowships. 

Differences  of  Difi'erences  in  opportunity  there  will,  of  course,  always  be. 
opportuDity  gg^.  q£  1^      pg^jj  PQjjjg         examination  on  a  footing  of  perfect 
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found.  equality  as  to  previous  training.    But  we  are  persuaded  that  no 

disadvantages  wiU  attach  to  the  poor,  which  a  boy  of  ability 
and  industry,  working  under  the  stimulus  of  poverty,  will  not 
be  able  to  overcome.  And  unless  a  boy  has  ability  and 
industry,  he  is  not  worthy  to  hold  a  University  bursary.  In  an 
educational  system  such  as  we  venture  to  contemplate,  and  such 
as  Scotland  has  it  in  her  power  to  realize,  every  boy,  starting  from 
the  common  level  of  sound  elementary  teaching,  will  have  the 
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opportunity  of  gaining  for  himself  the  means  of  obtaining  a  Uni- 
versity education ;  and  unless  he  can  make  this  gain  in  spite  of 
any  ordinary  disadvantages  under  which  he  may  at  first  labour, 
he  has  no  title  to  what  is  not  only  an  honour  in  itself,  but  a 
means  of  advancement  in  life.  On  this  point  the  views  of  the 
English  Schools  Inquiry  Commission  (1864)  apply  with  pecuKar 
force : 

'  Further,  since  the  object  is  to  select  those  who  are  to  make  education 
a  means  of  rising,  the  best  test  of  all  is  that  the  competitors  should  be 
pitted  against  other  boys  of  the  very  class  into  which  they  are  to  make 
their  way,  A  boy  who  has  only  beaten  other  boys  of  the  same  class  does 
not  prove  thereby  that  he  is  fit  to  receive  the  education  of  another  class. 
But  if  all  classes  have  entered  into  the  competition,  the  selection  is  sure 
to  be  right.  If  the  son  of  a  labourer  can  beat  the  sons  of  gentlemen, 
that  goes  a  long  way  to  prove  that  he  is  capable  of  using  with  advantage 
the  education  usually  given  to  gentlemen.' 

So  far  as  we  can  judge,  the  public  feeling  in  Scotland,  on  the  Public  opinion 
whole,  inclines  to  this  view  of  the  question.    The  Glasgow  XJni-  disregarding 
versity  Council,  representing  a  large  body  of  opinion,  express  ^gl^^a^is^l. 
this  view  distinctly  in  a  single  sentence  of  their  Eeport :  '  It  tion. 
is,  perhaps,  scarcely  needful  now  to  say  that  simple  poverty  is 
no  merit  in  the  eyes  of  friends  of  education ;  and  poverty,  asso- 
ciated with  energy  and  ability,  will  be  purely  a  gainer  by  the 
abolition  of  presentation  bursaries.'    The  weight  of  the  evidence 
which  we  have  ta.ken  is  to  the  same  effect.    The  witnesses  gene- 
rally concur  in  the  opinion  that,  unless  a  boy  can  gain  by  real 
merit,  he  had  better  not,  in  a  competition  of  this  character,  gain 
at  all    Indeed,  Dr.  Playfair  specifies  the  fact  of  poorer  boys  being 
able  to  overcome  difiiculties  of  early  training,  etc.,  as  *a  fair 
test '  of  their  being  worthy  of  the  career  to  which  they  aspire.* 
Nor,  in  considering  this  matter,  should  we  overlook  the  differ- 
ence between  the  position  of  a  student  who  gains  aid  of  this* 
character  by  merit,  and  that  of  one  who  receives  it  on  the  ground 
"of  poverty.    The  former  enjoys  the  respect  of  his  fellows ;  the 
latter  does  not.    Open  foundations  always  stand  high ;  the  holders 
of  close  foxindations  are  too  often  looked  down  upon.    The  results 
of  this  distinction  are  such  as,  in  our  opinion,  seriously  to  affect 
the  value  of  the  education  which  the  student  receives. 

One  or  two  points  yet  remain  which  require  a  brief  notice.  School  bur- 
Bursaries  attached  to  particular  schools,  for  the  purpose  of  send-  not'bV^ecog- 
ing  boys  from  that  school  to  some  University,  should  not  receive       .'^y  ^"i- 
any  University  notice  or  recognition.     They  are  managed  and 
awarded  by  the  school  authorities  ;  and  no  University  should  re- 
cognise foundations  over  which  it  has  not  control.    To  include 

•  Evidence,  3443-44. 
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Bursaries  of 

Merchant 

Company. 


Small  bur- 
saries should 
be  combined^ 


No  bursary 
should  be  less 
than  jE20. 


Certain  bur- 
saries should 
be  reserved  for 
second  year's 
Etudeuts. 


in  University  Calendars  bursaries  belonging  to  particular  schools, 
and  competed  for  only  by  boys  there  educated,  is  a  mistake.  For 
such  bursaries,  however  useful  in  themselves,  have  no  claim  to 
rank  as  University  honours ;  they  are  merely  school  prizes. 
This  point  is,  in  our  opinion,  of  importance.  The  thing  to  be 
aimed  at  is,  that  all  University  distinctions  should  be  given  by 
the  University,  and  after  an  open  competition,  and  that  no 
benefactions  which  may  be  obtained  otherwise  should  be  allowed 
to  take  rank  as  University  distinctions. 

"We  have  to  express  our  regret  that  the  bursaries  established 
by  the  Merchant  Company  in  the  recent  reform  of  their  trusts, 
have  been  wholly  confined  to  boys  educated  at  their  own  schools. 
This  example  naturally  led  to  the  same  restriction  being  imposed 
with  regard  to  the  bursaries  which  were  proposed  to  be  founded  in 
the  Provisional  Order  subsequently  applied  for  by  the  Governors  of 
Heriot's  Hospital.  Were  even  a  portion  of  these  bursaries  thrown 
open  to  general  competition,  not  only  would  a  benefit  be  conferred 
on  the  community,  but  a  highly  beneficial  stimulus  would  be  given 
to  the  teaching  in  these  schools.  We  think  this  principle  should 
be  kept  in  view  in  establishing  bursaries  from  surplus  funds  of 
any  Hospital  or  Educational  Endowments,  and  in  Chap,  III,  we 
have  recommended  that  it  would,  perhaps,  be  best  carried  out  by 
allowing  the  bursaries  which  it  may  be  thought  right  to  throw 
open  to  be  awarded  by  the  University  at  which  they  were  to 
be  held — the  bursary  in  all  cases  being  called  by  the  name  of  the 
founder. 

The  number  of  very  small  bursaries  attached  to  the  Universities 
is  too  great.  Some  improvement  was  effected  in  this  matter  by  the 
Commission  of  1858  ;  but  we  are  of  opinion  that  much  more 
should  yet  be  done.  There  are  now  in  the  University  of  Aber- 
deen bursaries  so  trifling  in  amount  that  they  actually  'go  a 
begging.'  Plainly  these  can  do  no  good  to  education ;  and  very 
little  to  the  student  who  by  asking  may  chance  to  get  one.  It 
would,  we  think,  be  desirable  that  no  University  Bursary  should 
be  of 'less  value  than  £20  a  year;  a  sufficient  minimum  sum, 
having  regard  to  the  fact  that  the  University  session  is  limited 
to  about  six  months  in  each  year. 

Further,  we  concur  in  the  view  urged  by  the  Glasgow  General 
Council,  that  while  bursaries,  as  a  rule,  should  be  given  at  entrance, 
a  certain  proportion  should  be  reserved  for  second-year  students  ;— 
some,  until  even  a  later  period  in  the  University  course.  We  think 
this  of  importance  as  one  means  of  remedying  the  disadvantages 
under  which  students  who  may  have  been  unfortunate  in  their 
school-teaching  undoubtedly  labour  at  the  beginning  of  their  Uni- 
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versity  career.  For  at  these  later  examinations  students  will  compete 
■who  have  enjoyed  for  a  year  or  more  the  benefit  of  instruction  at 
the  University, — a  sufficient  opportunity  to  enable  a  young  man 
of  energy  and  ability  to  overcome  any  untoward  circumstances 
in  his  early  education.  This  was  urged  by  the  Commissioners 
of  1826—30.  Indeed,  it  seems  to  us  that  much  good  might 
be  effected  by  a  better  organization  of  the  bursary  system  gene- 
rally. In  some  points,  especially  in  the  bestowal  of  bursaries 
as  the  result  of  a  general  examination  each  year,  the 
example  of  Aberdeen  is  worthy  to  be  followed.  In  that 
University  the  annual  bursary  examination  is  an  impoi'tanc 
feature  in  the  academical  system,  and  has  many  beneficial  in- 
fluences. The  stimulating  effect  of  the  endowments  is  increased ; 
their  eleemosynary  character  is  taken  away ;  a  bursary  gets  its 
true  rank  as  an  academic  distinction.  And  we  are  persuaded 
that  the  long  continuance  of  this  practice  has  tended — powerfully 
though  indirectly — to  lessen  at  Aberdeen  the  evil  effects  of  the 
presentation  bursaries.  At  the  same  time,  we  think  that  a 
greater  elasticity  might  with  advantage  be  given  to  the  system, 
both  as  regards  the  periods  of  the  University  course  at  which 
bursaries  may  be  competed  for,  and  as  regards  the  subjects  of 
examination.  Lastly,  should  there  be  any  funds  available  for  the 
purpose,  the  foundation  of  scholarships  or  fellowships,  to  be  com 
peted  for  by  graduates,  would  supply  a  great  want.  These  should, 
we  think,  be  in  value  from  £80  to  £100  a  year,  and  tenable 
for  a  short  term  of  years. 

The  changes  which  we  have  proposed  are  no  doubt  consider-  Changes  pro- 
able,  but,  as  we  have  already  said,  they  do  not  go  beyond  prpater  than 
what  was  done  in  England  twenty  years  ago,  so  far  as  the  c^n^Hd^out 
same  matters  were  then  dealt  with — what  is  now  generally*"*  England, 
recognised  as  having  been  done  wisely,  and  with  highly  bene- 
ficial results.     They  have  been  tested  by  this  extensive  ex- 
perience.    We  have  stated  our   reasons   for  thinking  them 
sound  in  principle.    We  do  not  anticipate  that,  if  carried  out 
as  a  whole,  they  will  occasion  any  individual  hardship.    And  of 
their  general  effect  for  good,  if  so  carried  out,  we  cannot  doubt. 
The  endowments  in  our  Universities  of  the  character  we  are  Total  of  En- 
here  dealing  with  are  by  no  means  insignificant.    If  we  take  noTean? ''^ 
together  bursaries,  scholarships,  fellowships,  and  pecuniary  prizes, 
we  find  the  annual  value  of  the  whole  to  be,  in  each  of  the  Uni- 
versities, as  follows : — 
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St.  Andrews, 
Glasgow,  . 
Aberdeen,  . 
Edinburgh, 

More  than  one  University, 


£2,206 
*7,075 
5,982 
6,275 
1,561 


4 
1 
11 
16 
0 


6 
6 
0 
0 
0 


Total, 


£23,100  13  0 


If  wisely  ad- 
ministered, 
Bufficiest. 


Patronage 
Chairs  in  St, 
Andrews. 


These  endowments,  if  thrown  open  and  wisely  administered, 
are  sufficient  to  put  within  the  reach  of  every  able  boy,  how- 
ever lowly  born,  the  means  of  obtaining,  by  his  own  exertions, 
the  best  education  the  country  can  afford ;  and,  at  the  end,  of 
gaining  a  provision  which  will  support  him  during  the  first  years 
of  his  start  in  life.  The  power  thus  to  gather  ability  from  every 
class  is  one  of  the  greatest  gains  a  society  can  make ;  and  Scot- 
land is  fortunate  in  the  power  to  make  it. 

The  witnesses  from  St.  Andrews,  Principals  TuUoch  and 
Shairp,  have  specially  invited  our  attention  to  the  position  of 
three  chairs  in  that  University  as  regards  the  right  of  presenta- 
tion. The  Professorships  of  Humanity,  of  Civil  and  Natural 
History,  and  of  Chemistry,  are  in  the  gift,  respectively,  of  the 
Duke  of  Portland,  the  Marquis  of  Ailsa,  and  the  Earl  of  Leven. 
These  chairs  were,  to  certain  effects,  embraced  in  the  ordinances 
of  the  Commissioners  of  1858.  This  question  of  patronage, 
however,  was  not  reported  upon  by  them ;  and  therefore  the 
consideration  of  it  does  not  appear  to  be  beyond  the  scope  of 
our  Commission. 

The  patronage  of  the  Humanity  Chair  is  vested  in  the  Duke  of 
Portland,  in  virtue  of  the  mortification  of  8000  merks  in  1620 
by  Sir  John  Scot  of  Scotstarvit  for  the  purpose  of  founding  that 
chair.  The  Chair  of  Civil  History  was  established  in  the  United 
College  by  the  Act  of  1747,  superseding  the  Chair  of  Humanity 
in  St.  Salvator's  College.  The  right  of  patronage  to  that  chair 
was  given  by  the  said  Act  to  the  Earl  of  Cassilis  (ancestor  of  the 
Marquis  of  Ailsa),  in  consequence,  it  is  thought,  of  his  having 
founded  the  Chair  of  Humanity  in  St.  Salvator's,  then  superseded. 
The  Professorship  of  Chemistry  was  founded  by  Dr.  John  Gray 
in  1808,  with  an  endowment  of  £2000  ;  and  by  his  will  Dr. 
Gray  directed  that  the  Professor  should  be  nominated  by  the  Earl 
of  Leven.i* 

EvOs  resulting     Such  rights  of  private  patronage  exist,  so  far  as  we  are  aware, 
Pr"ate''       lu  no  Other  Scottish  University.    It  has  been  represented  to  us  that 
Patronage.      (.j^g  patrons  are  remote  from  the  University,  are  often  ignorant 
of  its  interests  and  wants,  that  appointments  may  be  made  with- 

•  Including  the  recent  Clark  Endowment.       f  S^p.  Evidence,  Appendix,  VoL  I.,  5. 
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out  due  publicity,  and  without  a  real  investigation  of  the  claims 
of  candidates,  that  the  fittest  men  will  not  come  forward  as  candi- 
dates for  an  appointment  which  they  believe  may  "be  obtained, 
not  by  merit,  but  by  private  interest ;  in  a  word,  that  the  system 
affords  no  security  for  the  selection  of  the  best  man.*  Principal 
Tulloch  says  :  '  In  some  cases,  where  private  patronage  chairs  have 
been  vacant,  they  have  been  a  subject  of  great  anxiety  to  us. 
"We  have  been  kept  in  ignorance  as  to  the  tests  to  be  applied  to 
candidates,  and  even  as  to  the  candidates,  and  uncertain  as  to 
whether  it  might  do  harm  or  good  for  the  University  to  move  in 
recommending  any  candidate.'  f  And  again  :  '  I  think  there  is  no 
doubt  that,  in  all  the  three  cases — and  the  patrons  are  all  different 
— the  result  upon  the  whole  is  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the 
University.'^  The  results  to  which  it  might  lead  are  pointed  out 
by  Principal  Shairp :  '  It  might  easily  go  the  length — I  do  not 
say  it  has  done  so — of  almost  neutralizing  our  College  altogether. 
For  instance,  if  a  thoroughly  incompetent  man  were  to  be  ap- 
pointed to  the  Chair  of  Humanity,  which  is  the  entrance  chair, 
and  one  that  I  may  say  attracts  or  deters  students  from  coming 
to  the  College,  we  should  have  few  students  at  all.'§ 

One  of  these  chairs  seems  to  afford  an  illustration  of  the  work- 
ing of  the  system.  At  the  union  of  the  Colleges  in  1747,  a  chair 
of  Civil  History  was  established.  Such  the  chair  continued  to 
be  down  to  1862.  In  1850,  however,  when  the  chair  was 
vacant,  the  Senatus  of  the  University  petitioned  the  patron  to 
appoint  a  Professor  competent  to  teach  Natural  History ;  and  the 
present  occupant  of  the  Chair  was  then  appointed.  In  conse- 
quence, it  may  be  presumed,  of  this,  the  Commissioners  of  1858 
were  constrained  to  declare  that  the  Professor  of  Civil  History 
in  St.  Andrews  should  also  be  the  Professor  of  Natural  History ; 
certainly,  as  Principal  Shairp  says,  a  very  extraordinary  combina- 
tion of  subjects. II  Por  this  diversion  of  the  teaching  of  the  chair 
from  its  proper  subject  the  Senatus  of  1850  must  be  held  mainly 
responsible.  Still,  but  for  the  existence  of  the  private  right 
of  patronage,  it  is  not  probable  that  any  such  proceeding  would 
have  been  attempted. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  endowment  of  each  of  these 
chairs  is  supplemented  by  Parliamentary  grant.  There  is  annually 
voted  to  the  Professor  of  Humanity,  £120  ;  to  the  Professor  of 
Civil  and  Natural  History,  £100  ;  to  the  Professor  of  Chemistry, 
£125.  From  the  Endowment  the  Professor  of  Humanity  gets 
£75,  8s.  8d.  a  year;  the  Professor  of  Chemistry  £90 ;  the  Pro- 

•  Evidence,  7677-8;  Sup.  Evidence,  Appendix,  Vol.  I.,  11.  f  Evidence,  7676. 
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fessor  of  Civil  and  Natural  History  apparently  nothing  at  all* 
The  fees  of  students  may  be  taken  as  averaging,  in  the  case 
of  the  Humanity  Chair,  £200  yearly;  in  the  case  of  the 
Chemistry  Chair,  £80.  It  is  unusual,  and  contrary  to  sound 
policy,  that  public  money  should,  even  in  this  indirect  way,  be 
disposed  of  by  private  patrons. 

On  these  grounds  we  recommend  that  the  right  of  presentation 
to  these  chairs  should  be  transferred  to  the  University  Court 
or  the  Crown.  Whether  the  patrons  should  receive  any  com- 
pensation is  a  qixestion  for  the  Legislature. 

With  regard  to  future  foundations  of  professorships  by  private 
individuals,  the  following  resolution,  proposed  by  the  Commis- 
sioners of  1826-30,  as  proper  to  be  embodied  in  the  statutes  of 
each  University,  is  worthy  of  attention: — 'The  Commissioners 
are  of  opinion  that  it  is  expedient  to  provide,  in  an  effectual 
manner,  that  no  individual  or  public  body  bestowing  funds  for 
the  foundation  of  any  professorship  shall  thereafter  have  the 
nomination  thereto  beyond  the  life  of  the  founder,  as  the  nomina- 
tion to  all  such  professorships  ought  afterwards  to  be  vested  in 
the  Crown;  and  that  hereafter,  on  any  such  provision  being 
made  for  the  foundation  of  any  professorship,  the  professor  so 
appointed  shall  not  become  a  member  of  the  Senatus  Academicus 
without  the  consent  of  the  Crown.'f  In  the  present  constitution 
of  our  Universities,  the  functions  here  devolved  upon  the  Crown 
would  be  more  fittingly  discharged  by  the  University  Courts. 


•  Sup.  Evidence,  Appendix,  Vol.  T.,  2. 
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X.— THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  GOVERNING  BODIES. 

The  trusts  which  have  come  under  our  review  present  much  Trusts 
variety  of  constitution,  but  the  elements  of  which  they  chiefly 
consist  are — 1st,  Trustees  appointed  ex  officio;  and  2d,  relatives 
of  the  donor,  or  other  persons  named  in  the  deed,  with  power 
of  renewal  in  cases  of  vacancies.  These  two  elements  are 
frequently  combined,  but  the  former  preponderates  largely, 
the  object  of  testators  having  been  to  secure  the  aid  of  persons 
having  some  official  connection  with  the  neighbourhood.  In 
towns,  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  Endowments  are  in  the  instances 
management  of  the  Magistrates  and  Town  Council,  or  of'^°^'^^" 
selected  members  of  the  Corporation,  sometimes  joined  with  the 
city  ministers,  or  with  representatives  of  public  bodies,  such  as 
the  Incorporation  of  Trades.  In  very  few  instances  is  there  any 
representative  element  other  than  members  of  Burgh  Corpora- 
tions. In  the  Philp  Bequest,  provision  is  made  that  eight  of  the 
trustees  shall  be  elected  by  the  inhabitants ;  and  in  the  case  of 
Dollar,  where  the  trust  was  constituted  under  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, two  are  chosen  by  the  Parliamentary  electors  of  the  parish. 
Eor  the  Milne  Institution,  three  of  the  directors  are  elected  by  the 
feuars  of  Fochabers.  In  country  districts  the  trust  is  very  country 
commonly  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  minister  and  kirk-session,  districts, 
with  whom  are  occasionally  joined  neighbouring  proprietors  named 
in  the  trust  deed,  or  the  owners  of  certain  properties  in  the 
districts.  In  the  case  of  the  Wallace  Hall  Academy,  provision 
is  made  for  gentlemen  of  the  name  of  Wallace  being  always  on 
the  trust.  In  cases  where  the  trust  extends  to  an  adjoining 
parish,  the  minister  and  members  of  the  kirk-sessions  of  both 
parishes  are  usually  included,  and  sometimes  the  moderator  of 
the  presbytery  for  the  time  being.  The  Sheriff  or  Sheriff-Sub-  Ex  officio 
stitute  is  frequently  named  in  trusts,  both  in  town  and  country,  and 
sometimes  the  Members  of  Parliament  for  the  burgh  or  county ; 
the  Principals  of  different  Universities  are  named  in  some  impor- 
tant trusts,  and  occasionally  the  Lord-Lieutenant  of  the  county ; 
the  Lord  President  and  the  Lord  Justice- Clerk  are  also  occasionally 
appointed.  The  Writers  to  the  Signet  in  Edinburgh  have  the 
management  of  two  important  trusts — the  Dick  Bequest  and  John 
Watson's  Hospital, 
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Defects  to 
which  our 
attention  has 
been  specially 
dii'ected. 


Few  com- 
plaints of 
fiulure  of 
Trusts. 


The  advantage 
of  having  some 
ex  officio  ele- 
ment. 


Some  complaints  have  been  addressed  to  us  with  reference  to 
defects  in  the  constitution  of  governing  bodies.    The  cases  to 
which  our  attention  has  been  chiefly  directed  are  where  the  number 
of  trustees  is  too  limited,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Madras  Colleges 
at  St.  Andrews  and  Cupar,  and  the  Ewart  Institute,  Newton- 
Stewart,  or  where  ex  officio  trustees  have  other  important  duties 
to  discharge,  and  are  unable  to  give  proper  attention  to  the 
ordinary  and  active  duties  of  the  Trust.    It  sometimes  happens 
that  the  governing  bodies  are  too  large  and  unwieldy.    This  is, 
in  our  opinion,  the  case  at  Dollar.    Complaints  have  also  been 
addressed  to  us  of  the  undue  preponderance  of  the  influence  of 
individual  members, — as  in  the  case  of  the  minister  or  ministers 
of  the  parish  or  district,  who,  residing  on  the  spot,  and  taking 
an  active  share  in  the  management,  naturally  acquire  more  power. 

Very  few  complaints  have  been  addressed  to  us  of  the  failure  of 
trusts  through  neglect  on  the  part  of  trustees,  or  misapplication 
of  funds.  In  one  or  two  cases  funds  of  small  amount  are  said  to 
have  disappeared,  and  in  one  case*  it  is  alleged  that  a  sum, 
which  under  the  original  destination  should  have  been  invested 
in  land,  remained  a  charge  on  the  property  of  the  testator  and 
his  descendants  ;  and  in  another  case  (Burnett  Bequest,  Saltoun),t 
that  the  admraistration  is  not  in  terms  of  the  trust  deed.  Our 
attention  was  also  invited  to  the  state  of  an  endowment  for  the 
support  of  a  school  and  library,  charged  on  the  lands  of  Inner- 
peffray,  in  the  county  of  Perth.  According  to  a  statement  pre- 
pared for  counsel  in  1846,  a  copy  of  which  was  laid  before  us, 
the  funds  were  not  applied  for  the  purposes  of  the  trust  for  many 
years  after  1779,  the  date  of  the  foundation.  Upon  this  state- 
ment a  claim  was  made  by  persons  interested  in  the  neighbour- 
hood on  the  proprietor.  Lord  Kinnoull,  for  the  application  of  the 
endowment,  with  accumulated  interest,  to  its  proper  purpose.  The 
opinions  of  counsel  were  taken,  but  the  question  was  never 
brought  before  any  legal  tribunal,  t  We  would  also  direct  atten- 
tion to  the  case  of  Gatehouse  Academy,  where  certain  money  and 
lands  are  alleged  to  have  been  diverted  from  their  original  desti- 
nation. To  justify  us  in  expressing  any  opinion  on  these  cases 
would  have  involved  an  inquiry  of  a  character  which  we  did  not 
consider  to  be  within  our  province.  But  as  they  have  excited 
considerable  local  attention,  we  think  it  desirable  to  make  special 
reference  to  them  here. 

On  the  whole,  the  evidence  we  have  received  is  favourable 
to  the  administration  of  educational  endowments  by  ex  officio 
trustees,  where  they  are  not  too  few  in  number,  and  do  not  absorb 

•  Moffat— see  Appendix,  Vol.  II.  t  See  Appendix,  Vol.  I. 
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too  large  a  share  in  the  administration.  We  think  there  are 
grounds  for  the  complaints  that  have  been  addressed  to  us  of 
occasional  neglect  owing  to  the  pressure  of  official  duties.  We 
are  of  opinion,  however,  that  in  important  trusts,  the  benefits  of 
which  are  not  confined  to  a  limited  district,  official  trustees  are  a 
valuable  element ;  and  it  will  be  found,  that  they  have  been  very 
generally  introduced  in  trusts  constituted  by  Statute,  or  by  the 
action  of  the  Court  of  Chancery.  The  remedial  measures  we 
have  to  propose  are  required  chiefly  for  cases  where  the  trust  is 
too  narrow,  or  where  there  is  a  want  of  security  that  the  public 
interests  shall  be  duly  regarded  in  the  administration. 

Before  offering  any  suggestions  on  this  subject,  we  would  direct  Result  of  th^/ 
attention  to  the  inquiries  of  the  Education  Commission  of  1864  tiie  Education 
on  burgh  and  middle-class  schools,  which,  though  confined  to  of°i864^^^°'^ 
schools  public  in  their  constitution,  have  an  important  bearing  on 
our  inquiry.    The  schools  which  came  under  their  review  were — 
1st,  Burgh  schools  under  the  exclusive  administration  of  Town 
Councils ;  2d,  Academies  where  a  proprietary  element  is  joined 
to  the  Town  Councils ;  3d,  Schools  under  trustees  or  managers 
entirely  unconnected  with  the  Town  Councils.    The  latter  class 
were  too  few  to  have  had  a  material  influence  on  the  decision  of 
the  Commission.    The  conclusion  at  which  the  Assistant  Com- 
missioners arrived,  and  which  was  accepted  by  the  Commissioners 
in  their  Third  Eeport  (pp.  1 1-14),  was  favourable  to  Town  Councils  Their  views 
as  an  element  in  the  constitution  of  managing  bodies ;  but  they  oUhe^mau^ge- 
point  out  that  there  was  considerable  difference  of  opinion  among  oounciu  '^"'^'^ 
teachers  and  others  who  were  consulted  by  them  in  regard  to 
those  who  ought  to  be  associated  with  the  Town  Councils. 

The  arguments  for  and  against  Town  Councils  are  carefully 
summed  up  in  the  Eeport  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners  in  the  * 
chapter  on  the  Constitution  and  Management  of  Burgh  and 
Middle-class  Schools,  and  we  direct  attention  to  them  because 
they  apply  with  more  or  less  force  to  any  system  of  management 
dependent  on  popular  election  only.  Town  Councils  are  said  to 
have  exercised  their  patronage  with  fairness  and  impartiality,  and 
to  understand  the  educational  wants  of  their  constituents.  But 
they  are  a  variable  body,  and,  as  a  rule,  too  much  inclined  to 
regard  merely  the  wishes  of  the  community,  without  reference  to 
what  is  best  in  the  interests  of  education.  To  meet  these  objec- 
tions, various  recommendations  were  addressed  to  the  Commis- 
sioners by  persons  interested  in  education  who  were  consulted 
by  them,  having  for  their  object  the  introduction  into  educational  They  recom- 
trusts  of  an  independent  element,  which  would  give  variety  and  ditk)n  oVeome 
weight  to  the  constitution,  either  as  representing  other  bodies,  Jg^^^f 
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suoh  as  the  Universities  or  presbyteries,  or  in  the  form  of 

assessors. 

We  attach  importance  to  these  recommendations,  especially  to 
the  latter,  and  we  think  it  may  be  adopted  with  advantage  in 
cases  of  public  functionaries  whose  duties  are  onerous,  and  of 
corporations. 

Some  of  the  Educational  Endowments  which  formed  the  sub- 
ject of  ovir  inquiry  differ  from  those  referred  to  by  the  former 
Commission,  in  that  the  duties  of  the  Trusts  are  more  varied, 
comprising  the  management  of  considerable  property,  and  in 
many  cases  the  administration  of  a  charity,  as  well  as  the  govern- 
ment of  a  school.  We  hold  it  to  be  of  great  importance  that 
the  trusts  of  large  institutions  should  contain  some  element  in- 
dependent of  the  representation  of  popular  constituencies  ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  trust  should  always  contain  members 
elected  by  those  who  have  a  direct  interest  in  the  good  management 
of  the  school.  The  most  simple  way  of  effecting  this  would  be 
by  associating  with  the  trust  members  of  the  School  Board,  or 
persons  nominated  by  the  Board;  and  the  proportion  in  which 
this  representative  element  should  be  introduced  might  vary, 
according  as  the  education  to  be  provided  by  the  charity  is 
Elementary  or  Secondary.  If  the  education  is  to  be  Secondary, 
we  think  it  essential  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  trus- 
tees should  belong  to  a  class  independent  of  local  influences. 
Inconvenience  Our  attention  has  been  directed  to  the  inconvenience  which 
wiefd/oTfrom  ^riscs  from  the  governing  body  being  either  too  unwieldy  or 
limited  Trusts,  too  limited,  A  body  of  trustees,  to  be  efficient,  should  be  large 
enough  to  secure  the  attendance  of  members  active  and  interested 
in  their  duties,  and  to  provide  against  occasional  default  from 
illness  or  other  causes,  but  not  so  numerous  as  to  weaken  the 
responsibilities  of  individual  members.  The  evils  which  may 
arise  from  a  narrow  trust  are  too  obvious  to  require  illustration. 
Eepresentations  were  made  to  us  of  the  narrowness  of  the  govern- 
ing bodies  in  the  cases  of  the  Madras  College,  Cupar,  and  the 
Madras  College,  St.  Andrews.  In  both  these  cases  the  Assistant 
Commissioners  who  reported  to  the  Education  (Scotland)  Commis- 
sion, 1863  (Eeport,  pp.  82  and  90),  on  the  Burgh  and  Middle-class 
Schools,  pointed  out  that  the  inconvenience  which  arose  from  the 
narrowness  of  the  governing  body  is  aggravated  by  the  preponder- 
ance of  one  ecclesiastical  denomination.  In  both  cases  the  trustees 
have  expressed  a  willingness  to  enlarge  the  trust ;  and  the  former 
made  an  application  for  that  purpose  under  the  Endowed  Insti- 
tutions Act,  1869,  but  were  stopped  by  the  law  officers  of  the 
Crown,  who  held  that  the  case  did  not  fall  within  that  Act. 
As  specimens  of  narrow  trusts,  we  may  quote  the  following : — 
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1.  The  Madeas  College,  St.  Andrews,  which  is  vested  in  the  Examples  of 
Provost  of  St.  Andrews,  the  first  and  second  ministers,  and  the 

Sheriff  of  the  county. 

2.  Madras  Academy,  Cupar-Fife,  which  is  vested  in  the 
Provost,  Dean  of  Guild,  and  two  ministers  of  Cupar  as  directors. 

3.  The  Elgin  Institution  (Anderson's),  which  is  vested  in 
the  Sheriff  and  Sheriff-Substitute  of  the  county,  the  Provost  of 
Elgin,  the  two  Established  Church  ministers,  and  the  Moderator 
of  the  Presbytery  for  the  time  being. 

4.  Morison's  Institution,  Crieff,  the  trustees  of  which  are 
Sir  James  Gibson-Q-aig,  Lord  Moncreiff,  the  Hon.  H.  J.  Mon- 
creiff,  Mr.  Brodie,  W.S.,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Brodie. 

5.  The  Ewart  Institute,  Newton- Stewart,  which  is  vestevl 
in  only  two  trustees. 

6.  The  Fettes  College,  which  is  vested  in  five  trustees. 

7.  Stiell's  Hospital,  which  is  vested  in  three  only,  all  ex 
o£icio,  with  power  to  appoint  the  factor  as  a  fourth  trustee. 

Instances  of  the  governing  bodies  being  very  numerous  are  cases  -where 
not  so  frequent.    The  governing  body  of  Hutcheson's  Hospital,  ^^^l  nume- 
Glasgow,  consists  of  the  large  number  of  72  persons.    It  in-  rous. 
eluded,  previously  to  the  passing  of  the  late  Act,  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Town  Council,  fifty  in  number,  and  ten  ministers 
of  the  Established  Church.    To  these  have  been  added  three 
persons  to  be  elected  by  the  Trades'  House,  and  three  by  the 
Merchants'  House,  and  six  ministers  not  being  members  of  the 
Established  Church. 

In  the  case  of  Heriot's  Hospital,  Edinburgh,  there  is  a  govern- 
ing body  composed  of  the  Provost,  Magistrates,  Town  Council, 
and  thirteen  city  clergy,  making  in  all  54. 

In  the  case  of  Donaldson's  Hospital,  Edinburgh,  the  trust,  as  , 
now  constituted,  consists  of  twelve  ex  officio  governors  and  fifteen 
appointed  by  name,  with  provision  for  the  annual  retirement  of 
three  of  the  number,  but  subject  to  re-election. 

The  Dollar  Trust  is  composed  of  thirty-one  persons,  is  in- 
corporated by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  consists  of  three  classes.''''' 
This  attempt  to  give  some  variety  to  the  composition  of  the 
Trust  has  given  rise  to  local  jealousies,  which  have  found 
expression  in  the  evidence  given  before  us,  and  in  the  written 
statements  submitted  by  members  of  the  trust.  Complaints  are 
made,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  trustees  connected  with  the  parish 
and  its  immediate  vicinity  are  overruled  by  the  ex  officio  mem- 
bers and  by  the  heritors ;  and  that  the  number  of  the  latter  may 
be  indefinitely  increased,  as  it  is  not  required  by  the  Act  that 

•  Second  Report,  p.  405 ;  Evidence,  6342,  6524. 
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the  property  on  which  they  qualify  should  be  entirely  within 
the  parish.*  It  is  said,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  local  members, 
though  a  minority,  constitute  nearly  one-half  of  the  whole  body, 
and  enjoy  a  full  share  of  the  management,  owing  to  their  resi- 
dence on  the  spot.  On  this  subject  we  subjoin  the  remarks 
of  the  Assistant  Commissioners  who  reported  on  this  Institution 
to  the  Education  (Scotland)  Commission,  1864:  — 

Remarks  of  '  There  are,  however,  two  points  in  connection  with  this  Institution  to 
Assistant  Com-  which  it  is  desirable  to  call  attention,  and  these  are — CD  the  very  larcre 
the  Dollar  number  of  trustees,  and  the  fact  that,  owing  to  the  property  qnalification 
introduced  by  the  Act  of  1847,  this  number  may  be  increased  almost 
indetinitely ;  and  (2.)  the  restricted  power  of  the  principal. 

'  The  trustees,  as  we  have  already  said,  are  thirty-one  in  number,  and 
they,  with  the  principal  and  one  of  the  teachers,  compose  the  managing 
body.  The  management  by  so  large  a  body  is  inevitably  capricious. 
"  The  responsibility,"  as  one  of  the  trustees  put  it,  "  is  very  much  diluted, 
and  no  meeting  is  ever  the  same  as  the  one  preceding,  hence  a  shifting 
and  irresolute  policy."  "  The  business  of  the  meetings,"  we  were  told, 
"  is  impeded,  and  amid  the  conflicting  views  of  a  number  of  men,  some- 
times but  partially  acquainted  with  the  real  state  of  affairs,  legislation 
is  at  times  hasty  and  inconsiderate,  just  because  it  is  scarcely  possible 
to  give  to  so  large  a  body  of  men  a  just  idea  of  the  bearings  of  any 
particular  case."  This  diluted  responsibility,  and  hasty,  inconsiderate 
management,  may  at  any  moment  lead  to  very  serious  results  in  the 
future  of  the  Institution.  One  remedy  suggested  to  us  by  some  with 
whom  we  conversed  was  that,  if  it  were  practicable,  the  present  body  of 
trustees  might  form  a  kind  of  General  Council,  and  select  some  six  from 
among  their  number  who  should  have  the  full  management  of  all  educa- 
tional matters.  These  six  might  be  elected  for  three  years,  and  there- 
after two  of  their  number  should  retire  annually.' 

We  are  of  opinion  that  the  inconveniences  which  arise  from 
defects  in  the  constitution  of  this  Trust  are  very  much  aggravated 
by  its  unwieldy  character,  and  cannot  fail  to  act  prejudicially 
to  the  proper  authority  of  the  head-master;  and  that,  in  any 
modification  of  the  trust,  due  care  should  be  taken  to  retain  a 
strong  element,  independent  of  local  feeling. 

Again,  the  changes  which  take  place  in  the  administrative 
body  where  it  is  fluctuating,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Merchant 
Company  of  Edinburgh,  must  give  a  want  of  stability  to  the  edu- 
cational arrangements.  "Where  so  large  and  important  a  portion 
of  the  educational  field  is  occupied  by  one  body,  and  that  in  no 
way  representative  either  of  the  interests  of  the  town  or  of  the 
country  generally,  it  becomes  a  question  whether  new  elements 
should  not  be  added  which  may  give  steadiness  to  the  manage- 
ment. These  remarks  receive  illustration  from  recent  proceed- 
ings of  the  Merchant  Company.  It  appears  that,  under  the  re- 
commendation of  a  committee  of  their  number,  some  restrictions 

•  Evidence,  6354,  6482,  6510. 
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have  been  placed  on  the  educational  plans  of  the  Company, 
especially  with  reference  to  James  Gillespie's  foundation  and 
the  charities  connected  with  it.  "We  are  glad  to  observe  that  the 
leading  principles  involved  in  "the  late  reform,  though  assailed 
by  individual  members  of  the  Company,  remain  unaltered. 

In  considering  the  constitution  of  the  various  trusts  which  General 
have  been  brought  before  us,  we  are  led  to  the  conclusion  that  conclusions, 
trusts  should  not  be  so  limited  in  number  as  to  narrow  the  view 
which  the  trustees  may  take  of  their  duties,  or  make  it  difficult 
to  secure  a  sufficient  attendance ;  that  they  should  not  be  so 
large  as  to  distribute  and  so  weaken  the  sense  of  responsibility ; 
that,  while  recognising  the  importance,  and  indeed  the  necessity, 
of  a  certain  proportion  of  local  representation,  they  should  contain 
elements  which  will  be  superior  to  mere  local  feeling  and  interests 
— and  this  is  especially  necessary  in  the  case  of  secondary 
schools,  which  exist  for  the  benefit  of  a  larger  section  of  the 
population  than  the  parish  in  which  they  have  been  placed; 
and  we  consider  further  that  they  should  be  so  constituted,  by  the 
addition  of  representatives  of  learned  bodies,  such  as  the  Univer- 
sities, as  to  secure  a  due  regard  to  the  educational  system  of  the 
country,  and  to  the  place  that  the  school  over  which  they  have 
charge  should  hold  in  that  system. ' 

In  considering  the  numbers  of  which  such  mixed  trusts  should 
consist,  we  are  of  opinion  that  such  a  rule  as  is  laid  down  in  the 
Education  (Scotland)  Act,  1872,  for  School  Boards,  viz.  that  the 
boards  should  consist  of  not  fewer  than  five  and  not  more  than 
fifteen  members,  may  be  applied  with  advantage  to  the  trusts  of 
educational  endowments.  Where  the  endowments  are  applicable 
to  maintenance  as  well  as  education,  it  might  suffice  to  lay  down, 
as  a  general  rule,  that  they  should  be  composed  of  not  less  than 
seven,  and  not  more  than  fifteen. 

The  question  of  religious  conditions  in  trusts  as  affecting  Eeiigious 
their  constitution  is  worthy  of  consideration.  Provision  for 
religious  instruction  is  enjoined  in  nearly  all  the  more  impor- 
tant foundations.  Sometimes  this  is  set  forth  in  general 
terms ;  in  some  testamentary  documents  the  main  object  of  the 
founder  is  said  to  be  the  promotion  of  the  religious  as  weU  as 
the  secular  instruction  of  the  young.  Thus,  in  several  institutions  Examples  of 
under  the  management  of  the  Merchant  Company,  Edinburgh, 
the  object  of  the  different  founders  is  set  forth  in  similar  terms, 
'  for  the  relief,  maintenance,  and  instruction  in  the  principles  of 
our  Christian  religion.  .  .  .'  These  general  injunctions  are  not 
unfrequently  accompanied,  in  other  cases,  by  special  provision 
for  instruction  in  the  standards  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  or 
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by  express  reference  to  the  Shorter  Catechism.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  instances  in  which  the  destination  of  an  educational 
charity  is  confined  to  the  members  of  a  particular  communion  are 
very  rare.  In  some  exceptional  cases  they  are  destined  for  the 
benefit  of  the  children  of  members  of  the  Established  Church,  or 
a  preference  is  given  to  the  children  of  members  of  a  particular 
congregation.  In  only  one  case  that  has  been  reported  to  us  is  there 
an  express  exclusion  of  members  of  a  particular  communion  from 
the  benefits  of  tlie  foundation.  Almost  equally  rare  are  the  in- 
stances in  which  denominational  management  is  enjoined  or  implied. 
Putting  aside  funds  in  especial  connection  with  the  Established  or 
Free  Churches,  or  bequests  of  a  general  character,  as  the  Ferguson 
Bequest,  and  which  have  been  referred  to  in  a  former  chapter, 
local  endowments  where  managing  bodies  are  required  to  be  in 
connection  with  a  particular  communion  are  not  numerous.  The 
master  is  in  only  a  few  cases  required  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Established  Church.  In  one  recent  endowment,  where  the 
instruction  is  required  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  standards  of 
the  Established  Church,  and  the  trust  is  a  mixed  one,  partly 
composed  of  the  minister  and  elders,  and  partly  of  public  function- 
aries, there  is  a  proviso  that  '  no  Papist,  no  Puseyite,  no  Trac- 
tarian,  no  Socinian,  no  Arian,  nor  any  man  who  by  action  or 
speech  is  known  to  defend,  or  to  excuse,  or  to  propagate  the 
principles  or  practices  of  the  sects  here  named,  although  they  may 
deny  or  refuse  the  application  to  themselves,  shall  be  allowed  to  be, 
or  shall  be  entitled  to  act  as,  trustees  of  the  said  school  and  fimd.' 
Ministers  of  The  cascs  in  which  the  managing  body  is  composed  more  or 
Church  are^o^a  Isss  of  ministers  of  the  Established  Church,  as  has  been  already 
mauy  Trusts,  gg^j^^  q^j-q  numerous  ;  but  no  inference  can  be  drawn  from  this  of 
any  desire  on  the  part  of  the  testators  that  special  favour  was 
to  be  shown  to  the  children  of  parents  in  communion  with  that 
Church.  In  the  absence  of  any  special  provision  to  the  contrary, 
it  is  to  be  inferred  that  the  testator  contemplated  that  the  instruc- 
Presumed  tion  should  be  according  to  the  usage  of  Parochial  and  Burgh 
iwto!  08  Schools  throughout  the  country.  Where  there  is  no  reference  in 
toEeiigious     ^jig  tp^^g^      instruction  in  standards  of  the  Church,  the  expres- 

Instruotion.  i  •  /j      i?        j  •  • 

sions  are  very  general.    In  a  few  cases,  chiefly  oi  modern  origm, 
it  is  enjoined  that  the  teaching  shall  be  unsectarian.    In  one 
instance  it  is  provided  that  the  school  shall  be  on  the  model  of 
the  Manchester  Secular  School.    In  another,  the  endowment  is  to 
be  applied  so  long  as  the  Scripture  is  taught. 
Epference  to       In  institutions  where  provision  is  made  for  the  board  and 
SraK^i"^"  maintenance  as  well  as  instruction  of  the  young,  references  to 
ilSThVcase  o?  religious  instruction,  as  may  be  expected,  are  more  numerous. 
Hospiuis.      The  religious  aims  of  Heriot  are  fully  set  forth  in  his  testament, 
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and  they  are  followed  up  by  the  statutes  of  Dr.  Balcanquall,  Examples, 
which  provide  for  the  attendance  of  the  children  at  the  Grey- 
friars  Church  and  for  daily  services  by  the  master,  with  the 
curious  proviso  that  '  the  prayer  is  not  to  be  conceaved  by  the 
schoolmaster,  but  to  be  red  by  him  every  day  as  it  shall  be 
delivered  to  him,  penned  by  the  ministers  of  Edinburgh.'  In 
other  Hospitals  provision  is  commonly  made  in  the  rules  for 
attendance  of  the  children  at  the  Established  Church ;  and  where 
religious  instruction  is  referred  to,  it  is  according  to  the  received 
standards  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.    Where  no  special  provision  Even  where 
is  made  for  religious  instruction  in  these  institutions  or  in  provls^on'for 
endowed  schools,  the  practice  of  giving  it  is  very  general.    In  Religious 

.  .  ,1  ,  1  n    1  ,  Teaching  in 

answer  to  inquiries  addressed  to  the  managers  of  these  schools  the  Trust,  the 
as  to  the  provision  made  for  such  instruction  and  for  reli-  leneraf. 
gious  exercises,  we  are  informed  that  the  classes  are  commonly 
opened  with  prayer,  and  religious  instruction  in  some  form  is 
given  to  an  extent  that  may  be  said  to  be  universal.  Particular 
hours  or  days  are  devoted  to  this  in  their  time-tables;  and 
when  the  exact  nature  of  the  instruction  given  is  not  described, 
the  practice  seems  to  be  almost  equally  divided  between  general 
instruction  in  the  Scriptures,  and  the  same  teaching  accompanied 
with  dogmatic  instruction  according  to  the  Presbyterian  standards. 
The  children  are  expected  to  attend  during  the  Bible  lessons  or 
instruction  in  the  Catechism,  and  in  point  of  fact  they  generally  do 
so ;  but  we  are  assured  that  in  all  cases  every  facility  is  given  for 
the  exemption  of  those  whose  parents  object.  This  permission, 
however,  seems  to  be  very  little  taken  advantage  of  in  the  schools 
from  which  we  have  returns.  Objections  are  occasionally  taken ; 
and  we  are  informed  in  the  return  from  the  High  School  of 
Edinburgh,  that  though  no  one  has  objected  to  attendance  at  the 
prayer,  Eoman  Catholic  boys  sometimes  come  in  after  the  hour* 
for  religious  instruction. 

We  do  not  infer  from  these  statements  that  the  question  The  question 
of  religious  teaching  is  free  from  difficulties,  and  much  must  Teachmg'is 
depend  on  the  considerate  feeling  of  managers,  and  especially  ^iffiouity"^*"" 
of  the  teachers,  to  avoid  cause  for  difference,  especially  in  our 
large  towns.    On  this  subject  we  would  refer  to  the  evidence  of 
Mr.  Ofjilvie,  Head  Master  of  George  Watson's  College  School,  Evidence  of 
one  of  the  Merchant  Company's  Institutions,  which  is  attended 
by  children  of  various  persuasions.    The  religious  instruction  is 
limited  to  prayer  each  day  on  the  opening  of  the  school,  and 
the  Scripture  lesson ;  but  instruction  in  the  Catechism  has  been 
discontinued,  on  account  of  the  representations  made  to  the 
governors  by  some  of  the  parents.    To  this  teaching,  so  limited, 
very  few  objections  are  taken ;  and  Koman  Catholic  children  and 
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Complaints  of 
admiuistration 
as  favouring 
members  of  the 
Established 
Church. 


The  remedy 
for  this. 


Facilities  are 
required  to 
euable  some 
Trusts  to  be 
transferred 
to  School 
Boards. 


Po'wers  should 
be  given  to 
disregard 
certain  in- 
junctions in 
deeds. 


Jews  do  not  usually  leave  the  class-room  while  the  Scripture 
lesson  goes  on. 

Though  no  objection  has  been  taken,  in  the  course  of  our 
inquiries,  to  the  religious  teaching  in  endowed  schools,  special 
grievances  have  been  urged  against  the  administration  of  some 
trusts,  as  unduly  favouring  members  of  the  EstabHshed  Church, 
to  the  exclusion  of  members  of  other  communions.  Such  charges 
are  difficult  of  proof,  and  no  attempts  were  made  to  substantiate 
them.  We  tliink  it  our  duty  to  refer  to  them,  because  all  ex- 
clusive trusts  must  be  exposed  to  such  accusations.  In  any  re- 
organization of  the  governing  bodies,  opportunity  should  be  given 
for  a  fair  representation  of  the  general  public  where  the  benefits 
of  the  trust  are  open  to  all.  This  object  can  be  attained  better, 
in  our  opinion,  by  election  of  members  from  the  community  in 
which  the  endowment  is  placed,  or  from  public  bodies,  than  by 
placing  the  ministers  of  other  persuasions  ex  officio  on  the  trust. 

It  appears  that  the  constitution  of  existing  trusts  offers  only  in 
rare  cases  any  serious  obstacle  to  their  amalgamation,  where 
amalgamation  may  be  deemed  to  be  expedient.  Eepresentations 
have  been  made  to  us  that  the  conditions  of  trusts  as  to  religious 
instruction  have  been  found  to  prevent  the  transference  of  schools 
to  School  Boards,  and  have  prevented  these  trusts  being  admini- 
stered in  harmony  with  the  public  system  of  the  country.  "We 
consider  that  the  subject  calls  for  the  attention  of  the  Legislature. 

Power  should  be  given  to  relieve  trustees  from  the  necessity 
of  enforcing  injunctions  in  deeds  forbidding  the  access  to  a  school 
of  members  of  a  particular  communion,  or  requiring  that  none 
but  members  of  a  particular  communion  shall  be  eligible  as 
teachers  of  schools  open  to  all. 
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XL— POWEES  OF  EEFOEM. 

We  have  carefully  considered  whether  the  changes  we  have  Can  the  re- 
recommended  can  be  best  effected  by  an  extension  of  the  powers  mended^b«™ 
of  the  ordinary  legal  tribunals,  or  by  some  new  machinery  exiSing°"* 
acting  under  the  control  of  Parliament.     In  some  cases  the  machinerj  f 
reforms  proposed  hardly  exceed  those  which  can  be  carried  out 
vmder  the  ordinary  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Session,  but  in 
others  they  involve  a  deviation  from  the  intentions  of  the  founders 
to  which  the  sanction  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  is  indispensable ; 
and  the  authority  to  which  this  new  jurisdiction  may  be  en- 
trusted will  have  to  exercise  discretionary  power  of  an  unusual 
and  delicate  character.    In  the  opinion  of  the  Lord  Justice-  Opinion  of  the 

~  •  1      1  I'll  ^  Lord  J  ustictj- 

General,  if  any  material  change  were  made  m  the  law  oi  General 
trusts,  that  is  to  say,  if  the  law  were  so  changed  as  to  lead  to 
setting  aside  any  of  the  purposes  of  testators,  and  substituting 
something  else  for  these,  the  safest  way  of  giving  effect  to  such 
alterations  would  be  under  the  supervision  of  the  Court  of 
Session ;  and,  for  the  discharge  of  such  duties,  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Court  would  require  to  be  extended.  The  information  we 
have  received  from  the  same  authority,  as  to  the  existing  practice 
of  the  Court  of  Session,  has  led  us  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
jurisdiction  of  that  Court  on  these  questions  may  be  extended  with 
advantage. 

In  answer  to  a  question  whether  there  was  anything  in  the  CypresAoc- 

.       .    trine  stated  by 

practice  of  the  Scotch  Court  similar  to  the  cy  pres  doctrine  in  the  Lord  Jus- 
England,  the  Lord  Justice- General  replied :  f  '  There  are  a  great^^'''^"^®''^''*^- 
many  applications  of  this  cy  pres  doctrine  ;  some  of  them  we  have, 
others  we  have  not.  If  a  man  leaves  an  estate  for  a  charitable 
purpose,  which  he  has  not  very  accurately  or  well  defined,  we 
should  certainly  help  his  trustees  to  work  out  his  indefinitely 
expressed  purpose,  and  do  aU  we  could  to  maintain  the  charity 
and  make  it  workable.  But  the  doctrine  is  carried  a  great  deal 
further  in  England,  and  we  certainly  would  not  go  the  length 
that  has  been  done  there.  I  could  illustrate  my  meaning  by 
giving  you  a  very  authoritative  statement  of  the  application  of 
the  doctrine  of  cypres  by  Sir  William  Grant,  an  eminent  Chancery 
lawyer  and  judge.  He  says  :  "  Whenever  a  testator  is  disposed 
to  be  charitable  in  his  own  way,  and  upon  his  own  principles, 
we  are  not  to  content  ourselves  with  disappointing  his  intention, 

•  Evidence,  7853.  t 
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Action  of  the 
Court  of  Ses- 
sion on  such 
questions. 


if  disapproved  by  us."  That  is  to  say,  supposing  it  an  illegal 
purpose.  Trusts  for  superstitious  uses  and  the  like  used  to  be 
the  most  common  example  of  that,  or  doing  something  that  is 
forbidden  by  statute,  although  not  wrong  in  itself.  "  We  are  not 
to  content  ourselves  with  disappointing  his  intention  if  dis- 
approved by  us,  but  we  are  to  make  him  charitable  in  our  way 
and  upon  our  principle,  if  once  we  discover  in  him  any  charitable 
intention,  that  is  supposed  to  be  so  liberal  as  to  take  in  objects 
not  only  not  within  the  intention,  but  wholly  adverse  to  it." 
Now  that  doctrine  does  not  exist  in  Scotland.  You  probably 
know  some  of  the  cases  that  occurred  in  England;  the  case 
where,  for  example,  funds  were  left  for  the  purpose  of  educating 
young  men  in  the  Jewish  religion.  That  was  supposed  to  be  an 
unlawful  purpose,  and  the  conseqiience  was,  that  the  Court  of 
Chancery  gave  the  fimds  to  the  Foundling  Asylum  in  London. 
That  is  one  example  of  it,  and  there  are  many  others.  "We  don't 
carry  the  doctrine  that  length,  and  don't  so  apply  it.  If  a  trust 
were  to  come  before  us  in  which  the  purpose  could  not  be  carried 
out  because  it  was  against  the  law,  we  should  hold  the  trust  to 
be  altogether  invalid,  and  the  estate  in  intestacy.' 

It  would  not  appear,  therefore,  that  this  principle  has  been  ap- 
plied in  Scotland  to  educational  endowments,  except  in  the  case  of 
comparatively  new  trusts,  where,  owing  to  vagueness  in  the  terms 
of  the  original  deed,  it  has  become  necessary  to  apply  for  the 
authority  of  the  Court  to  put  the  trusts  in  a  practical  shape,  and 
prepare  a  scheme  for  its  administration,  and  for  the  application  of 
the  funds  with  a  view  to  give  effect  to  the  supposed  intentions  of 
the  founder.  But  the  instances  in  which  the  authority  of  the 
Court  of  Session  has  been  even  to  this  effect  called  into  action 
are  rare ;  while,  in  the  case  of  old  trusts,  when  the  charity  has 
taken  any  practical  shape,  we  are  informed  by  the  Lord  Justice- 
General  that  the  Court  would  not  lightly  interfere.* 

The  action  of  the  Court  of  Session  in  these  matters  has  there- 
fore been  much  more  limited  than  that  of  the  Court  of  Chancery. 
The  former  Court  has  been  little  resorted  to  by  persons  ob- 
jecting to  the  course  taken  by  trustees  as  to  the  kind  of  educa- 
tion provided,  or  in  ordinary  acts  of  administration,  such  as  the 
management  of  the  property,  or  the  removal  of  schoolmasters  or 
other  officers ;  and  the  administration  of  Scottish  trusts  has  been 
very  little  fettered  by  the  narrow  definition  of  a  grammar  school, 
which  has  raised  so  many  difficulties  as  regards  these  schools  in 
England.  Very  few  acts  of  maladministration  have  come  under 
our  notice ;  and  we  attribute  to  this  circumstance  the  absence  of 
litigation  to  which  we  have  referred,  and  which  has  encouraged  in 

•  Evidence,  7887  et  »eq. 
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trustees  a  latitude  in  their  administration  which  has  no  parallel  Great  kfitudo 

_     ,      -  exercised  by 

in  Hingland.  Trustees  in 

In  Donaldson's  Hospital,  for  example,  a  body  of  trustees, 
among  whom  were  the  Lord  Justice-General  and  the  Lord 
Advocate  of  the  day,  decided  to  apply  a  large  portion  of  a  fund, 
expressly  destined  for  an  hospital  on  the  plan  of  the  Orphan 
Hospital,  Edinburgh,  and  John  Watson's,  to  the  establishment  of 
a  deaf  and  dumb  asylum.^^ 

The  case  of  Fettes  College  has  been  elsewhere  referred  to.  It  Case  of  Fettes 
is  admitted  by  the  Lord  Justice- General  in  his  evidence,  that  the 
easiest  and  most  direct  mode  of  carrying  out  such  a  general 
charitable  purpose  as  was  expressed  in  the  will  would  have  been 
to  have  added  one  more  to  the  numerous  Hospitals  in  Edinburgh. 
But  this  was  not  thought  desirable;  and  the  extensive  powers  given 
to  the  trustees  by  the  terms  of  the  will  justified  them,  as  they 
conceived,  in  establishing  an  institution  new  to  Scotland,  viz.  a 
public  school  with  a  charitable  foundation  for  its  basis,  on  the 
model  of  the  public  schools  in  England.  We  do  not  question  the 
soundness  of  the  discretion  exercised  both  in  this  case  and  that  of 
Donaldson's  Hospital.  In  both  cases  the  trustees  were  influenced 
by  the  feeling  that  the  educational  charities  of  Edinburgh  were 
overdone,  and  in  the  case  of  Fettes  trust  also  by  a  desire  to 
escape  from  the  dangers  to  which  the  hospital  system  is  liable.f 
We  refer  to  them  as  illustrations  of  the  freedom  which  has  been 
used  by  trustees  in  carrying  out  charitable  purposes,  and  that 
under  the  guidance  of  high  legal  authority. 

In  the  case  of  Dollar,  again,  the  large  available  surplus  of  a  Exemplified  in 
fund  destined  for  the  poor  has  been  employed  in  a  manner  which  DoiUr!^  °* 
probably  did  not  enter  into  the  view  of  the  founder.   The  applica- 
tion of  that  surplus  to  higher  education  was  carried  out  by  the 
advice  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  lawyers  of  the  day,  who  *The  action 
were  of  opinion  that  the  proposed  destination  was  within  the  Truste'^g  sup- 
legal  powers  of  the  trustees.  .  The  principles  involved  in  this        V^.  ^'s^ 
case  are  of  such  importance,  in  their  bearing  on  the  practice  of 
Scotland  in  educational  endowments,  that  we  think  it  right  to 
state  them  somewhat  fully. 

The  history  of  the  steps  taken  to  carry  out  the  founder's  in- 
tention is  fully  given  in  the  special  Eeport  on  the  Dollar  Insti- 
tution by  the  Assistant  Commissioners  to  the  Education  (Scotland) 
Commission,  1864,  and  in  the  introduction  to  the  statutes  and 
rules  of  the  institution  published  by  the  trustees.  It  appears  that 
the  testator  directed  one-half  of  his  fortune  to  be  vested  in  the  funds 
for  the  endowment  of  a  'charity  or  school  for  the  poor  of  the  parish 
of  Dollar;'  but  the  executors  declined  to  act,  and  tlie  testator 

•  Evidence,  4159  et  seq.  t  ""'^8. 
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having  been  resident  in  London,  the  money  was  thrown  into 
Chancery.  After  some  procedure  the  then  Lord  Chancellor 
decided  that  the  Court  of  Chancery  could  not  give  any  directions 
for  the  administration  of  the  trust ;  and  the  final  order  of  the 
Court  simply  confirmed  the  will  of  the  testator  in  the  very  terras 
of  the  deed,  leaving  the  trustees — the  minister  and  elders  of  the 
parish — to  the  exercise  of  their  discretion  as  to  the  disposal  of 
the  funds.  The  following  statement  is  prefixed  to  the  statutes 
and  rules : — 

Sevoral  legal 

Sec.  4.  The  funds  bequeathed  by  Mr.  M'Nabb,  with  so  much  benevo- 
points  oou-  lence  and  judgment,  for  the  instruction  of  the  poor  of  his  native  parish, 
Bidered.  turning  out  much  more  ample  than  was  necessary  for  the  establishment  of 
a  school  for  teaching  merely  the  ordinary  branches  of  education  taught 
at  parish  schools,  the  trustees  thought  that  it  was  within  the  sound  exer- 
cise of  the  latitude  given  them  by  the  very  general  terms  of  the  will,  to 
establish  a  great  seminary  of  education  in  the  parish,  in  which,  while  the 
immediate  object  of  teaching  the  ordinary  branches  of  instruction  to  the 
poor  should  not  only  not  be  neglected,  but  carried  into  execution  in  the 
most  efiBcient  way  for  their  benefit,  the  door  should  also  be  opened  to 
those  who  should  be  found  possessed  of  the  necessary  talents  to  the  higher 
and  more  important  departments  of  art  and  science,  through  which  they 
might  more  certainly  elevate  themselves  in  the  ranks  of  society,  and  acquire 
honour  and  riches ;  and  the  trustees  took  their  measures  accordingly. 

Sec.  5.  Before  proceeding,  however,  the  trustees  thought  it  right  to 
take  the  opinion  of  counsel,  both  as  to  the  extent  of  their  powers  under 
the  will,  and  the  soundness  of  the  views  which  they  entertained  as  to  the 
appUcation  of  the  funds  entrusted  to  them.  Some  of  the  most  eminent 
counsel  were  accordingly  consulted  at  different  times,  and  the  opinions  of 
the  whole  of  them  tended  to  confirm  the  trustees  in  the  conviction  that 
their  own  views,  both  as  to  their  powers  and  plans,  were  substantially 
correct. 

Sec.  6.  The  counsel  last  consulted  were  Messrs.  Cranstoun  (now  Lord 
Corehouse),  Thomson,  and  Jeffrey — men  undoubtedly  at  the  head  of  their 
profession  as  lawyers,  and  whose  names  stand  high  in  science  and 
literature.  They  gave  a  joint  opinion,  which  proceeds  on  the  ground 
that  the  legacy  was  intended  for  the  establishment  of  a  school  in  the 
parish,  as  on  a  fact  of  which  they  had  and  could  have  no  douht ;  and 
with  regard  to  the  kind  of  school,  they  say — '  We  think  that  the  trustees 
have  exercised  a  sound  discretion  in  resolving  to  establish  a  great 
academy  or  seminary  of  education  upon  a  scale  suited  to  the  means  that 
have  been  given  them  by  the  donor ;  and  that  in  this  seminary  it  is  their 
duty  to  estabUsh  teachers  of  all  such  branches  of  useful  knowledge  as  in 
their  opinion  may  be  beneficial  to  those  who  are  likely  to  attend  the 
schools.'  '  In  this  respect  we  apprehend  that  the  powers  of  the  trustees 
are  ample  and  uncontrollable ;  but  the  more  various  and  extended  the 
department  of  instruction  can  be  made,  the  more  eminent  the  persons  are 
who  can  be  induced  to  settle  as  teachers  or  professors,  and  the  higher  the 
character  of  the  school  can  be  raised  by  the  arrangements  of  every  sort 
which  it  may  be  within  the  powers  of  the  trustees  to  adopt,  the  more 
usefully  and  effectually  will  they  accomplish  the  purposes  of  the  trust, 
even  in  reference  to  that  very  small  number  of  individuals  who  may  be 
entitled  to  gratuitous  admission.' 

Sec.  7.  The  school  being  regarded  as  established  on  theee  principles, 
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the  ciuestiou  of  legal  right  to  receive  gratuitous  education  uext  presented 
itself.  Who  are  comprehended  under  the  description  of  '  the  poor  of  the 
parist  of  Dollar,'  the  persons  for  whose  immediate  benefit  the  school  was 
to  be  established,  and  Avho,  in  consequence,  are  entitled  to  attend  it  free 
of  charge  ?  On  this  important  point  the  three  learned  counsel  above 
named  have  rephed — '  We  are  of  opinion  that  the  persons  entitled  to 
demand  gratuitous  admission  into  the  school  are  those  onh/  who  come 
wnthin  the  legal  description  of  the  pooi\  and  who,  as  such,  are  recognised 
by  the  kirk-session  as  fit  objects  of  parochial  charity;'  and  the  Lord 
Advocate  Maconochie,  in  a  separate  opinion  given  by  him,  has  answered 
the  same  question  in  these  words—'  I  inchne  to  be  of  opinion  that  the  only 
persons  entitled  to  claim  the  benefit  of  the  charity  under  Mr.  M'Nabb's 
will  are  those  whose  parents,  by  law,  have  a  right  to  be  ujwn  the  poor's  roll 
of  the  parish  of  Dollar.  They,  I  should  think,  would  be  held  to  be 
entitled  to  claim  education  at  the  different  classes  gratis' 

Sec.  8.  The  description  of  that  class  of  persons  who  are  legally  entitled 
to  gratuitous  education  at  the  school  being  fixed,  a  further  question  pre- 
sented itself  for  solution,  namely — Can  the  trustees  allow  no  other  persons 
in  the  parish,  except  poor  scholars,  on  any  terras  to  attend  the  classes  of 
the  institution ;  or,  in  the  fair  and  proper  exercise  of  the  discretionary 
power  reposed  in  them  by  the  testator,  may  they  permit  other  persons 
resident  in  the  parish  to  attend,  on  payment  of  such  fees  as  they  shall  fix  ? 

Sec.  9.  The  answer  of  Messrs.  Cranstoun,  Thomson,  and  Jefi"rey,  on 
this  is — 'We  are  of  opinion  that  it  will  redound  greatly  to  the  pro- 
sperity and  usefulness  of  this  estabhshment,  and  that  indeed  it  is  essen- 
tial to  its  success,  that  the  various  classes  should  be  thrown  open  to 
the  admission  of  scholars,  whether  natives  of  the  parish  or  occasional 
settlers;  not  indeed  as  gratuitous  pupils,  but  on  payment  of  such  dues 
to  the  foundation,  or  fees  to  the  masters,  as  shall  be  found  reasonable, 
and  as  shall  be  from  tune  to  time  regulated  by  the  trustees  them- 
selves.' 

Sec.  10.  And,  on  the  same  subject.  Lord  Advocate  Maconochie  has 
said,  in  his  opinion—'  I  see  nothing  in  the  will  to  prevent  the  establish- 
ment of  a  school  for  the  purpose  of  educating  the  poor  of  the  parish  of 
Dollar,  but  to  which  other  persons,  upon  payment  of  adequate  fees,  to  be 
ascertained  and  fixed  by  the  trustees,  shall  be  admitted.  In  fact,  it  may 
be  only  in  this  way  that  the  proposed  establishment  can  be  made  bene- 
ficial, or  placed  upon  a  footing  to  accomplish  the  objects  in  view. 
Accordingly,  I  believe  that  in  many  of  the  schools  and  colleges  in  Eng-  * 
land,  which  have  been  founded  for  the  purpose  of  educating  certain 
descriptions  of  poor,  the  poor  scholars  upon  the  foundation  are  educated 
gratis ;  while  others  are  admitted  to  study  on  the  payment  of  fees.' 

Sec.  11.  But  further,  it  has  been  asked,  on  behalf  of  the  poor  of  the 
parish,  Does  not  the  general  bequest  'for  the  benefit  of  a  charity  or 
school  for  the  poor,'  authorize  the  trustees  to  give  further  assistance  to 
poor  scholars  than  mere  gratuitous  instruction  in  the  classes  ? 

Sec.  12.  Messrs.  Cranstoun,  Thomson,  and  Jeffrey  have  given  a  dis- 
tinct opinion  on  this  subject  also,  in  the  following  words,  viz. : — '  We  are 
of  opinion,  that  if  the  funds  of  this  charity  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  it 
will  be  within  the  discretion  of  the  trustees,  not  merely  to  afford  gratuitous 
instruction  to  the  poor  scholars,  but  to  afford  occasional  assistance  to 
those  who  are  eminently  deserving  during  the  period  of  their  attendance 
at  the  schools;  and  to  assist  those  who  are  industrious  and  well-behaved 
in  prosecuting  mechanical  profession  ;  and  in  case  of  promising  genius 
and  talents,  to  enable  them  to  complete  their  studies  in  the  established 
universities  of  the  country.' 

0 
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The  principle       These  opinions  may  be  held  to  involve  the  general  prin- 

mvolved  m  ^  i      ■    ■,  i     r     j  •  i 

these  opinions,  ciple,  that  when  charitable  lunds  are  greater  m  amount  than  was 
originally  contemplated,  their  uses  may  be  extended  or  modified 
by  the  action  of  the  trustees,  without  any  special  application  to 
the  Courts  of  Law  or  to  Parliament  for  the  purpose.  They  show 
further,  that,  in  the  judgment  of  the  gentlemen  consulted,  it  was 
important  to  the  success  of  such  a  charity  that  the  school  should 
not  be  confined  to  the  poor,  but  'thrown  open  to  the  admis- 
sion of  paying  scholars,  whether  natives  of  the  parish  or  not.'  The 
action  of  the  trustees,  in  accordance  with  these  views,  was,  how- 
iiiti  atedin  ^'^^r,  challenged  by  certain  of  the  parishioners,  and  a  lengthened 
the  fiourt  of    litigation  ensued  in  the  Court  of  Session ;  but  it  was  not  pressed 

Session,  but  no  .        r>     i   i     •  • 

decision  given,  to  a  final  decision. 

The  action  of  the  trustees  of  an  important  foundation  in 
Dumfriesshire  (the  Hutton  Bequest)  also  led  to  litigation  in  the 
Litigation      Court  of  Session.    In  1843  the  minister  of  the  parish  of  Caer- 
the  Hutton^  *°  laverock  brought  an  action  against  his  co-trustees,  the  elders 
Bequest.  ^-^^  parish.     From  the  pleadings  it  appears  that  he  com- 

plained of  various  points  in  the  management  of  the  trust, 
especially  the  proportion  in  which  the  funds  were  applied 
to  the  main  objects  of  the  founder, — education  and  relief  of 
the  poor ;  and  maintained  that  it  was  '  unsafe  and  most  impro- 
per for  the  trustees  to  take  upon  themselves  the  application  of 
the  increased  income  of  the  charity  funds,  and  to  administer  and 
distribute  the  same  in  manner  foresaid  without  judicial  authority.' 
The  defenders,  while  admitting  that  '  the  increased  funds  of  the 
trust  had  been  applied  to  extended  purposes,  or  to  the  purposes 
pointed  out  by  the  testator,  in  a  more  liberal  degree  than  he  had 
naturally  contemplated,'  yet  contended  that  no  case  for  judicial 
interference  had  been  made  out.  The  Court,  however,  appointed 
the  parties  to  lodge  schemes  for  the  appHcation  of  the  funds ;  and 
finally  remitted  these  schemes  and  objections  to  be  reported  upon 
by  Mr.  Gordon,  then  Government  Inspector  of  Parochial  Schools  in 
Scotland.  The  following  statement  of  the  case  was  given  to  us 
by  Mr.  Gordon ;  and  it  may  be  regretted  that  no  decision  was 
given  in  a  case  which  has  such  important  bearings  on  educa- 
tional charities : 

'  94.  The  Chairman. — You  have  referred  to  the  paiish  school  of  Caer- 
laverock  ? — In  this  case  the  kirk-session  were  the  managers  appointed  by 
the  testator ;  and  the  bequest,  amounting  then  in  its  produce  to  upwards 
of  £500  a  year,  and  now  to  upwards  of  £750  a  year,  was  to  be  divided 
partly  "  in  adding  to  the  means  of  education  in  the  parish,  and  partly  in 
the  maintenance  of  its  poor."  A  process  of  declarator  was  brought  before 
the  Court  of  Session  by  the  minister  of  the  parish,  alleging  that  "  dissatis- 
faction had  been  expressed  by  parties  interested  in  the  management  of  the 
bequest,  the  bequest  being  considered  as  hmited  in  its  provisions  to  the 
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two  objects  of  education  aud  the  help  of  the  poor."  The  question  re- 
lated mainly  to  the  proportion  due  respectively  to  each  of  these  two 
objects. 

'  95.  How  did  that  matter  come  before  the  Court  of  Session  ? — 
Because  of  its  nobile  officium  in  dealing  with  such  matters.  .  .  .  The 
Court  directed  an  inquiry  into  the  state  of  education  and  circum- 
stances of  the  poor  in  the  parish,  and  the  consequent  report  by  myself 
appears  in  the  minutes  of  Council,  1845.  It  was  there  observed:  "If 
the  several  allowances  assigned  by  the  testator  to  the  teachers,  bursars, 
and  apprentice,  be  not  all  augmented  in  the  same  proportion ;  nay,  if  other 
means  besides  those  which  the.  testator  had  specified  be  proposed  for  the 
better  promotion  of  education  in  the  parish,  it  is  understood  that  changes 
of  that  description  may  be  competently  made,  if  deemed  expedient  by  the 
trustees,  and  sanctioned  by  tho  Court.  Mr.  Russell,  barrister  in  Chancery, 
whose  opinion  was  obtained  in  this  case,  observes  that '  the  proportions  in 
which  the  smaller  income  was  originally  distributed  need  not  be  observed 
where  it  is  expedient  that  they  should  be  departed  from,'  and  that '  if 
means  permit,  new  objects  of  bounty  may  be  introduced  of  a  nature 
analogous  to  those  which  are  specified  in  the  deed.' " 

^96.  Did  that  conclude  the  process? — No.  Before  the  Court  had 
decided,  the  process  lapsed  by  the  deposition  of  the  pursuer  from  his 
office  as  minister  of  the  parish.' 

The  present  state  of  the  charity  is  reported  on  at  pp.  145-8. 

We  are  not  aware  that  the  exercise  of  discretionary  powers  by 
trustees  in  cases  analogous  to  those  which  we  have  referred  to 
has  been  frequently  matter  of  litigation  in  the  Scottish  Courts. 

We  are  informed,  however,  that  steps  have  been  recently  taken 
to  call  in  question  the  legal  right  of  the  trustees  of  an  important 
foundation  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh  to  introduce  changes 
not  dissimilar  to  some  of  those  already  referred  to.  The  nature  of 
the  changes,  and  the  reason  which  influenced  the  trustees,  are  fully 
given  in  the  evidence  of  one  of  their  number,  the  Eev.  W.  Csesar.* 
Their  aim,  as  explained  by  him,  was  to  open  the  school  to  paying 
pupils,  and  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  education  given  in  the 
higher  classes,  without  encroaching  on  the  fund  for  the  charitable 
purposes  of  the  institution.  As  the  case  is  now  pending  before 
the  Court  of  Session,  we  abstain  from  offering  any  further  remarks 
on  its  bearing  on  our  inquiry,  and  only  advert  to  it  in  illustration 
of  the  difficulty  which,  in  the  present,  state  of  the  law,  trustees 
may  encounter  in  the  endeavour  to  carry  out  changes,  however 
beneficial,  without  the  approval  of  some  authority  especially  em- 
powered to  sanction  such  changes. 

In  our  opinion,  it  is  indispensable  to  the  proper  working  of 
educational  trusts  that  a  power  should  be  vested  in  some  authority 
to  modify  them  from  time  to  time,  and  adapt  them  to  altered 
circumstances  which  could  not  have  entered  into  the  views  of 
the  founder.    And  we  think  that,' as  a  general  rule,  this  will  be 

♦  Evidence,  5443-45.- 
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found  especially  requisite  in  the  case  of  trusts  of  long  standing — 
those  very  trusts  with  which  the  Courts  of  Law  are  at  present 
Additional     reluctaut  to  interfere.     We  therefore  recommend  that  powers 
be'^cTnferred^  should  be  conferred  on  the  Court  of  Session,  more  extensive 
on  theCourtof  ^;|^a,n  it  at  present  appears  to  possess,  to  alter  and  modify  the 

Session.  ^  ,.  i-  i 

purposes  of  testators  when  it  may  seem  expedient  and  just  so  to 
do ;  for  example,  to  apply  trust  funds  to  new  objects,  whenever 
the  funds  have  increased  in  value  so  as  to  be  more  than  sufficient 
to  provide  for  the  direct  or  presumed  intentions  of  the  founder ; 
to  relieve  the  trustees  from  the  necessity  of  holding  strictly  to 
rules  of  the  foundation  which,  in  the  working  of  the  trust,  are 
found  to  be  inexpedient;  or  to  introduce  changes  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  governing  bodies  on  the  application  of  the  trustees, 
or  of  parties  interested  in  the  trust.  It  appears  from  the  evidence 
of  the  Lord  Justice-General,  that  the  existing  powers  of  the  Court 
would  not  authorize  such  action ;  and  especially  that  the  Court 
feels  bound  to  maintain  the  constitution  of  the  trust  as  left  by 
the  testator,  and  he  does  not  consider  that  the  Court  would  feel 
justified  in  interfering,  unless  under  circumstances  which  would 
make  the  trust  otherwise  inextricable.*  It  is  obvious  that  incon- 
venience may  arise  in  the  working  of  a  trust  short  of  the  extreme 
case  here  referred  to.  Some  instances  have  been  given  in  our 
remarks  on  governing  bodies,  to  which  we  think  a  remedy  might 
be  fittingly  applied  by  the  action  of  a  Court  of  Law,  if  empowered 
to  do  so  by  statute. 

Proceedings  In  applications  to  the  Court  of  such  a  character,  the  con- 
aUowe'd^with  curreucc  of  the  Lord  Advocate  should  be  required.  A  check  of 
concurrence  of  (^-j^jg  kind,  analosous  to  the  ex  officio  proceedings  of  the  Attorney- 

LordAdvocate.  .7  i  -j. 

General  m  England,  seems  requisite  to  guard  against  capri- 
cious or  vexatious  proceedings,  either  on  the  part  of  trustees,  or 
of  individuals  having  a  supposed  interest  in  the  foundation. 

We  are  aware  that  opinions  have  been  expressed  by  high 
legal  authorities,  in  the  course  of  the  inquiries  into  the  adminis- 
tration of  educational  endowments  in  England,  against  entrusting 
to  the  Court  of  Chancery  any  large  discretionary  power  in 
modifying  such  trusts.  Lord  Westbury,  in  his  evidence  before 
the  Schools  Inquiry  Commission,  in  answer  to  a  question  whether 
he  thought  it  desirable  that  either  the  Privy  Council  or  any  coui't 
of  justice  should  have  a  large  discretionary  power,  replied  as 

Lord  West-     foUows : — '  I  think  the  Privy  Council  would  act  with  advantage. 

dence.^""'*  There  would  be  an  opportunity  for  numerous  applications;  these 
applications  would  be  tried  by  the  necessity  of  the  case,  the 
number  of  the  inhabitants,  the  existing  endowment,  and  the 

•  Evidence,  7853  et  seq.,  7867. 
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opportunities  that  would  be  presented  of  the  school  being  an 
instrument  of  good.  I  think  all  that  might  be  tried  weU  by  the 
Privy  Council.  I  am  little  disposed  to  entrust  large  discretionary 
powers  of  that  kind  to  a  court  of  justice.  The  habits  of  a  court 
of  justice  unfit  them  for  those  large  views  which  should  regulate 
the  exercise  of  such  powers.'  ^''^  These  views  are  repeatedly  enforced 
in  the  course  of  his  evidence.  In  recommending  that  these 
powers  should  be  exercised  by  the  Privy  Council,  he  proposed 
to  form  a  special  committee  permanently  constituted  for  the  pur- 
pose; and  he  threw  out  the  suggestion  that  apj)lication  might 
first  be  made  to  the  Charity  Commissioners  with  an  opportunity  of 
appeal  to  the  Privy  Council.  The  opinion  here  given  has  refer- 
ence chiefly  to  the  extent  of  the  discretion  to  be  conferred,  and 
to  the  expediency  of  confining  any  power  of  completely  changing 
the  destination  of  funds  to  an  executive  body  such  as  the  Charity 
Commissioners. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  not  wanting  high  authorities  who  other  evidenca 
recommended  a  considerable  extension  of  the  x)owers  of  Chancery, 
so  as  to  give  to  its  judges  a  wider  discretion  in  dealing  with  the 
intention  of  founders,  concurring  in  this  respect  with  the  opinion 
of  the  Lord  Justice-General.f  Lord  Hatherley  was  strongly  in 
favour  of  a  power  of  revising  the  rules,  as  laid  down  by  the 
founder,  after  a  certain  number  of  years,  and  would  confer  that 
power  on  the  Court  of  Chancery.  Mr.  Fearon,  Solicitor  to  the 
Attorney-General  in  Crown  charity  suits,  proposed  a  concurrent 
jurisdiction  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  and  in  the  Charity  Commis- 
sioners in  the  cases  of  the"  alteration  of  the  objects  of  the  charity 
beyond  the  doctrine  of  cy  prcs.lf.  Lord  Eomilly,  though  not 
disposed  to  increase  the  discretion  of  the  Judges,  was  anxious  to 
relieve  the  Court  from  the  weight  of  adhering  strictly  to  the 
rules  of  the  founder,  and  would  increase  its  powers  in  dealing 
with  old  charities,  §  but  on  the  whole  was  favourable  to  an  ex- 
tension of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Charity  Commissioners  for  all 
acts  of  administration  that  do  not  involve  a  point  of  law ;  and 
this  last  opinion  was  largely  shared  by  other  witnesses  who  gave 
evidence  before  the  same  Commission. 

No  .such  administrative  body  exists  in  Scotland ;  but  if  the  There  is  no 
Education  Board  were  continued  as  an  administrative  depart-  ^ni^^l^^e 
ment,  we  sliould  be  disposed  to  recommend  that  they  should  be  Scot- 
entrusted  with  powers  similar  to  those  now  exercised  by  the 
Charity  Commissioners  in  educational  matters ;  and  considering 

•  Schools  Inquiry  Commission — Evidence,  16,634, 16,676. 
t  IL  12,«51-r.4,  18,433.  J  Jb.  13,277. 
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the  forms  re 
quired. 


the  knowledge  which  the  Board  possess  of  the  educational  condi- 
tion of  the  country,  we  think  they  would  be  a  fitting  body  for  the 
exercise  of  such  powers. 

In  the  absence  of  any  such  administrative  body,  we  liave 
recommended  above  that  the  equitable  jurisdiction  of  the  Court 
of  Session  should  be  extended  with  reference  to  Educational 
Trusts.* 

The  recommendations  we  have  here  made  are  in  our  opinion 
required  for  the  permanent  administration  of  the  law  relating  to 
educational  charities ;  and  if  such  powers  were  given  to  the 
Court,  reliance  might  be  placed  upon  it  to  modify  the  uses  of 
such  endowments  from  time  to  time,  and  relieve  trustees  from  a 
too  strict  adherence  to  the  rules  of  the  founder,  whenever  the 
inexpediency  of  such  adherence  can  be  well  established. 
Action  of  We  do  not,  however,  consider  that  the  action  of  the  Courts  of 

iW^quate^to^  Law  Can  be  depended  upon  to  give  effect  to  all  the  reforms  we  have 
recommended  in  our  Eeport.  They  can  only  act  upon  application 
shown,  and  at  the  instance  of  parties  interested  ;  and  they  are 
necessarily  influenced  by  the  judicial  habit  of  deciding  rather 
according  to  strict  construction  of  legal  documents  than  with 
r.egard  to  what  on  public  grounds  iS  most  expedient.  The 
natural  unwillingness  of  trustees  to  incur  expense  or  respon- 
sibility by  instituting  suits,  and  the  difficulty  of  procuring  the 
concurrence  of  the  different  members  of  old-estabKshed  trusts 
in  considerable  changes,  especially  when  they  may  affect  the 
constitution  of  the  governing  body,  must  render  the  action  of  the 
legal  tribunals  in  such  matters  uncertain. 

The  worldng  of  the  Endowed  Institutions  Act  has  shown  an 
enlightened  sense  of  the  necessity  of  reform  on  the  part  of 
the  trustees  of  some  of  the  most  important  endowments  in 
Scotland.  But  we  cannot  rely  on  permissive  legislation  alone : 
the  changes  we  recommend,  especially  those  affecting  the  con- 
stitution of  trusts,  could  only  be  carried  out  effectively  under  the 
superintendence  of  an  authority  which  would  take  the  initiative 
in  each  case. 

For  these  reasons  we  are  of  opinion  that  a  temporary  Exe- 
cutive Commission  should  be  appointed,  authorized  to  deal  with 
these  questions  on  grounds  of  public  expediency,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  educational  wants  of  the  different  localities  in  which, 
the  various  institutions  are  placed;  and  that  the  Commission 
should  be  entrusted  with  power  to  prepare  schemes  dealing  with 
the  constitution  and  administration  of  trusts,  which,  if  opposed, 
should  not  become  law  until  they  received  the  final  sanction  of 
Parliament. 

Erfdenoe,  7868,  7869 


A  temporary- 
Executive 
(Commission 
recommended 
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We  desire,  in  conclusion,  to  express  the  high  sense  we  enter- 
tain of  the  value  of  the  services  rendered  by  our  secretary,  Mr. 
S.  S.  Laurie,  in  carrying  out  the  various  duties  which  devolved 
upon  him.  We  have  derived  especial  advantage  from  his  great 
knowledge  of  the'  educational  system  and  institutions  of  Scotland, 
and  we  feel  particularly  indebted  to  him  for  conducting  many 
local  inquiries  beyond  the  usual  scope  of  his  duties  as  secretary, 
and  which  he  undertook  by  our  desire. 


[  XIL— General  Eecommendations. 
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XIT.— SUMMAliY  OF  GENEEAL  EECOMMENDATIONS 
CONTAINED  IN  THE  PEECEDING  EEPOET. 

I.  With  regard  to  Hospitals  : — 

(1)  Charity  foundationers  should  in  general  be  boarded 

out  in  families ;  and  for  those  who  cannot  advan- 
tageously be  placed  in  families,  provision  should  be 
made  in  Boarding-houses. 

(2)  Hospital  Schools  shoiild  be  thrown  open  to  all, 

at  moderate  fees,  as  Day  Schools,  the  instruc- 
tion being  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
locality  in  which  each  foundation  is  placed. 
Where  convenient,  Foundationers  should  attend 
Public  or  other  Elementary  Schools. 

(3)  The  number  of  Charity  foundationers  should  generally 

be  reduced,  and  in  some  cases  contributions  towards 
their  maintenance  should  be  required. 

(4)  A  considerable  proportion  of  the  places  on  each 

foundation  should  be  thrown  open  to  competition 
among  boys  who  have  completed  a  course  of 
Primary  instruction,  either  in  schools  connected 
M-ith  the  foundation  or  elsewhere. 

II.  With_  regard  to  Endowments  in  connection  with  Elementary 
Schools : — 

(1)  Pupils  paying  fees  shoidd  be  admitted  to  all  En- 

dowed Elementary  Schools,  a  sufficient  number  of 
places  being  reserved  for  necessitous  cases.  The 
Endowment  should  generally  be  applied  so  as  to 
give  advanced  instruction  in  the  school ;  and  pro- 
mising scholars,  who  without  assistance  might  not 
be  able  to  prolong  their  school  life,  should  be 
enabled  by  means  of  the  EndoAvment  to  continue 
their  attendance. 

(2)  In  all  parishes  in  which  the  Eate  does  not  exceed 

3d.  in  the  pound,  it  should  be  made  imperative  on 
School  Boards  to  apply  Endowments  held  in  con- 
nection with  Public  Elementary  Schools  to  the 
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purposes  indicated  in  the  46  th  section  of  the  Edu- 
cation (Scotland)  Act,  1872,  viz.  to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  the  school,  by  raising  the  standard  of 
education  or  otherwise. 

(3)  Endowments  for  the  payment  of  fees  in  Elementary 

Schools  should  be  employed  to  a  moderate  extent 
in  aiding  persons  who  find  great  difficulty  in  defray- 
ing the  cost  of  their  children's  Elementary  education ; 
but  where  any  Endowment  so  employed  bears  an 
undue  proportion  to  the  population,  some  part  of 
that  Endowment  should  be  applied  to  promote  Higher 
instruction  in  the  district  to  which  it  belongs. 

(4)  Trustees  of  Educational  Endowments  not  specially 

connected  with  Public  Schools,  and  therefore  not 
falling  under  section  46  of  the  Education  (Scotland) 
Act,  1872,  should  be  empowered  to  depart  from  the 
strict  letter  of  the  Trust,  with  a  view  to  promote 
Higher  instruction. 

III.  With  regard  to  Endowments  for  Higher  instruction : — 

(1)  Inasmuch  as  provision  has  been  made  by  law  for 

Elementary,  but  not  for  Secondary  Schools,  we 
recommend  that  where  the  reasonable  objects  of  any 
foundation  can  be  attained  without  expending  the 
whole  revenue,  the  surplus  should  be  applied  to 
promote  Higher  instruction  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
foundation,  either  by  directly  aiding  Secondary 
Schools,  such  as  the  Higher-class  Public  Schools 
scheduled  in  the  Education  (Scotland)  Act,  1872  ; 
or  by  the  establishment  of  Bursaries  to  be  held  at^ 
such  schools  ;  or  by  improving  the  Higher  instruc- 
tion in  Public  Schools  in  the  country  districts. 

(2)  Bursaries  tenable  at  Secondary  Schools  should  be 

the  reward  of  merit.  When  a  trust-deed  specially 
favours  poverty,  this  condition  will  in  most  cases  be 
best  observed  by  limiting  the  competition  to  pupils  of 
Public  Schools;  but  others  should  be  admitted  to 
competition  on  the  parents  satisfying  the  Trustees 
that  they  require  assistance  in  the  education  of  their 
children.    Small  Bursaries  should  be  combined. 

IV.  Mixed  Endowments. — With  regard  to  Mixed  Endowments, 
— that  is  to  say.  Endowments  partly  charitable  and  partly  educa- 
tional,— the  proportion  to  be  set  apart  for  charity  and  education 
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respectively  should  be  clearly  defined.  Any  Executive  Body  to 
whom  may  be  entrusted  the  duty  of  revising  the  Educational  En- 
dowments of  Scotland  sliould  be  empowered,  with  the  consent  of 
Trustees,  to  apply  purely  charitable  funds  to  education,  wherever 
these  have  been  destined,  or  are  applied,  to  purposes  which,  from 
change  of  circumstances,  are  unsuited  to  the  present  day,  or  are 
insignificant  compared  with  the  magnitude  of  the  Endowment. 


V.  With  regard  to  University  Endowments  : — 

(1)  Bursaries  in  the  patronage  of  public  bodies  should  be 

thrown  open  to  comjDetition. 

(2)  Bursaries  in  the  gift  of  private  individuals  under 

XI 0  annual  value  should  be  combined,  so  as  to 
form  Bursaries  or  Scholarships  of  higher  value,  and 
these  should  be  open  to  competition. 

(3)  Eor  all  other  Bursaries  in  private  hands,  or  locally 

restricted,  the  Universities  should  be  empowered  to 
prescribe  the  standard  of  qualification  ;  and  in  the 
event  of  no  qualified  candidate  presenting  himself, 
the  Bursary  should  be,  for  that  turn,  thrown  open 
to  competition. 

Some  of  our  number  are  of  opinion  that  all  presentation  and 
restricted  Bursaries  should  be  thrown  open. 

VI.  The  Trustees  of  all  Endowments  should  be  relieved  from 
restrictions  in  favour  of  particular  names.  Eestrictions  in  favour 
of  persons  having  kindred  with  the  family  of  the  founder  should 
be  subject  to  a  statutory  limitation. 

VII.  All  Endowed  Educational  Institutions  and  Schools  should 
be  periodically  examined  and  reported  on  by  qualified  Inspectors 
appointed  by  the  Education  Department  or  by  the  Universities, 
and  the  accounts  of  the  Trusts  should  be  annuaUy  rendered  to 
the  Accountant  appointed  under  the  Education  (Scotland)  Act, 
1872,  who  should  transmit  an  abstract  of  the  same  to  the  Scot- 
tish Education  Department. 

VIII.  The  accounts  of  Educational  and  of  Mixed  Charities 
generally  should  be  annually  examined  and  audited,  and  where  the 
funds  amount  to  more  than  £50  a  year,  a  balance-sheet  should 
be  made  public  through  a  local  newspaper,  or  otherwise. 
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IX.  There  should  be  a  public  Eegister  of  all  Endowments 
wholly  or  partly  Educational. 

X.  With  regard  to  Governing  Bodies : — Power  should  be 
given  to  modify  the  constitution  of  Trusts  in  cases  where  the 
Trustees  are  too  many  or  too  few.  In  reconstituting  Trusts, 
regard  should  be  had  to  the  representation  of  local  interests  ;  but 
in  all  Trusts  where  the  benefits  extend  over  a  considerable  dis- 
trict, or  where  the  education  is  Secondary,  the  Governing  Body 
should  be  constituted  partly  of  members  independent  of  local 
influence,  and  in  general  should  include  ex  officio  members,  or 
assessors  appointed  by  them. 

XI.  Powers  should  be  given  to  combine  Trusts,  and  to  transfer 
them  to  School  Boards,  with  the  consent  of  the  Trustees. 

XII.  Power  should  be  given  to  relieve  Trustees  from  in- 
junctions in  deeds  forbidding  the  access  to  a  school  of  members 
of  a  particular  denomination,  or  requiring  that  members  of  only 
one  Church  shall  be  eligible  for  the  olSice  of  teacher  in  schools 
which  are  open  to  all. 

XIII.  To  carry  out  these  and  other  reforms,  we  recommend  that 
an  Act  be  passed  conferring  the  necessary  powers  on  a  temporary 
Executive  Commission.  Extended  powers  of  dealing  with  Trusts 
should  also  be  conferred  upon  the  Court  of  Session. 

THOS.  EDWD.  COLEBROOKE. 
ROSEBERY. 

WILLIAM  STIRLING-MAXWELL. 
CHARLES  STUART  PARKER. 
JOHN  RAMSAY. 
HENRY  H.  LANCASTER. 
A.  CRAIG  SELLAR. 

SIMON  S.  LAURIE,  Secretary. 


February  15,  1875, 


TABULAR  SUMMARIES  OF  STATISTICS. 


N.B. — Any  slight  discrepancy  that  may  be  found  between  the 
following  Summaries  and  the  more  detailed  Statements  in  the 
First  and  Second  Eeports  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  figures 
have  been  brought  up  to  date  in  the  case  of  Funds  of  growing 
value. 
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T  A  B  L  K 

ABSTRACT  showing  the  Annual  Value  of  Endowments  chiefly  for 
applied  under  the  following  heads: — 1.  Endowed  Elementary 
Poor  Children  ;  4.  School  Bursaries  and  Prizes ;  and  5.  Educational 
reported  to  the  Commissioners  as  destined  for  Education,  but  not 


For  Details  of  this  Table, 


(1) 

( 

2) 

(3) 

COUNTY. 

Endowed 

Addition 

Paymeut 

Jiilementary 

to  Sal 

aiies 

01 

of  Fees  for 

Schools. 

Teachers 

Poor  Children. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

«. 

d. 

Aberdeen  (inch  Burgh  of) 
Aberdeen), .       .  | 

1542 

12 

n 
I 

240 

14 

A 

■i 

445 

16 

1 

Argyll,  .... 

2oo 

0 

0 

93 

3 

9| 

24 

10 

1 

Ayr,     .       .  . 

1241 

7 

3 

205 

5 

8 

445 

15 

5 

Banff,  .... 

345 

0 

0 

107 

3 

5 

84 

17 

0 

Berwick, 

ID 

U 

0 

1  A 

0 

<!A 

dU 

Q 
O 

u 

Bute,  .... 
Caithness, 

1  AA 

iUU 

A 
U 

0 

lo 

1  o 
12 

0 

oy 

e 

0 

0 

55 

0 

0 

c\  r\-\ 

201 

8 

9 

Clackmannan, 

901 

1  n 

0 

A 
U 

0 

Dumbarton,  . 

24 

0 

0 

121 

13 

4 

42 

10 

0 

Dumfries, 

295 

10 

9 

172 

18 

11 

94 

14 

11 

Edinburgh  (incl.  Burgh) 

2021 

6 

t 

151 

16 

9 

49 

19 

10 

of  Edinburgh),    .  [ 

Elgin,  .... 

A 
U 

0 

DO 

11 

9 

90 

1  A 

14 

u 

Fife,  .... 

580 

12 

8 

413 

8 

7| 

338 

13 

0 

Forfar  (incl.  Burgh  of) 

326 

8 

u 

232 

0 

A 
U 

852 

4 

2 

Dundee),    .       .  \ 

Haddington,  . 

z09 

9 

4 

5o 

6 

0 

Inverness, 

581 

"o 

0 

18 

0 

0 

88 

0 

0 

Kincardine,  . 

197 

16 

8 

63 

13 

46 

0 

6 

Kinross, 
Kirkcudbright, 
Lanark  (incl.  Burgh  of) 

16 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 
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3 

11 

321 

4 

8 

32 

3 

4 

9760 

18 

498 

7 

8 

1170 

13 

4 

Linlithgow,  . 

80 

0 

0 

53 

10 

0 

2 

2 

0 

Nairn,  .... 

107 

2 

4 

Orkney, 

292 

0 

0 

202 

0 

0 

160 

0 

0 

Peebles,  ... 

44 

0 

0 

52 

17 

9 

Perth,  .  . 

1256 

17 

0 

460 

13 

10 

185 

12 

4 

Renfrew,      .       .    ■''  . 
Ross  and  Cromarty, 

1057 

17 

3 

182 

12 

0 

30 

15 

0 

223 

0 

0 

167 

4 

0 

22 

0 

0 

Roxburgh,  . 

45 

0 

1 

99 

12 

7 

Selkirk, 

Shetland,      .       .    •  . 

50 

0 

0 

53 

5 

6 

• 

•  • 

22 

12 

0 

42 

5 

0 

Stirling, 

470 

18 

0 

66 

6 

8 

20 

0 

0 

Sutherland,  . 

9 

0 

0 

Wigtown, 

300 

0 

0 

50 

0 

0 

27 

9 

41 

Total,    .  £ 

21,583 

3 

Z\ 

4556 

19 

5| 

4738 

3 

KoTK.— Endowments  for  '  Education  and  Maintenance '  are  classed  under  Col.  4  as 
1  'I  Col.  6  are  entered  snms  applied  to  the  Maintenance  of  School  Buildingt;,  and  the 
generally  all  endowments  which  are  administered  at  the  discretion  of  the  Trustees. 
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2. 

Elementary  Education  iu  actual  operation  in  each  County  of  Scotland, 
Schools ;  2.  Addition  to  Salaries  of  Teachers ;  3.  Payment  of  Fees  for 
Purposes  generally ;  also,  the  Estimated  Annual  Value  of  Endowments 
yet  in  operation. 
see  this  Vol.,  pp.  1-236* 


School  Bursaries 
and 
Prizes. 

(6) 

Educational 
Purposes 
Generally. 

(6) 

Endowments 
not  yet  in 
Operation. 

Total. 

£  s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

493  19 

0 

76 

1 

7 

92 

7 

11 

2891 

11 

6 

20  0 

0 

2 

0 

8 

10 

•  •  • 

0/0 

0 

Q3 

8| 

84  17 

0 
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7 

4 

191 

6 

Q 

1  Q 

A 

4 

701  10 

7 

12 

0 

0 

01  K 
ZiO 

1  A 

A 
U 

1 
i 

A 
U 

(\  1 

V  X 

Q 
O 

0 

17 

0 

• 

78 

11 

3 

44 

8 

6 

160 

0 

6 

... 

9 

0 

0 

A 
U 

0 

574 

13 

9 

•  •  • 

33 

0 

0 

• 

•  • 

OCR 

Zoo 

1  n 

A 
U 

•  ■  • 

3 

0 

0 

1  Q1 

Q 

0 

39  8 

0 

94 

4 

10 

12' 

"  0 

U 

1  T 
1  / 

c 
0 

471  7 

5 

141 

1 

0 

•  • 

2835 

10 

6 

45  18 

0 

4 

13 

4 

64 

0 

A 
U 

oc5/ 

i  4 

1 
i 

5  5 

0 

139 

17 

/I 
D 

822 

5 

y 

ZovU 

R  1 

1425  4 

2 

88 

2 

6 

460 

0 

0 

3383 

18 

10 

... 

• 

•  • 

lb 

4 

13  14 

10 

13 

0 

0 

713 

14 

1  A 

10 

0  16 

0 

7 

12 

0 

342 

0 

n 
U 

d07 

lo 

•  •  • 

5 

0 

0 

29 

0 

0 

42  7 

7 

18 

12 

4 

205 

"3 

10 

849 

15 

8 

197  4 

2f 

244 

12 

11 

3118 

4 

4 

14,990 

0 

7i 

4  0 

0 

22 

10 

0 

53 

0 

0 

215 

2 

0 

•  •  • 

• 

•  • 

107 

2 

4 

1  0 

0 

101 

10 

0 

• 

•  • 

756 

10 

0 

7  15 

0 

1 

15 

0 

60 

0 

0 

166 

7 

9 

169  5 

0 

22 

14 

0 

160 

0 

0 

2255 

2 

2 

115  4 

3 

56 

0 

1 

135 

0 

0 

1577 

8 

7 

5  0 

0 

•  •  • 

417 

4 

0 

49" 

'  0 

0 

193 

12 

8 

2  15 

0 

10 

0 

0 

70" 

0 

0 

186 

0 

6 

0  12 

0 

■  • 

65 

9 

0 

4  0 

0 

10 

8 

0 

149' 

4 

0 

720 

16 

8 

1 

6 

10 

400 

0 

0 

410 

6 

10 

13  0 

0 

390 

9 

3864  4 

3f 

1436 

3 

7 

6800 

2 

6 

42,978 

16 

4i 
^2 

Bursaries. 

Payment  of  Feu-duties,  Maps,  Bibles,  School-books  for  Poor  Children,  etc.  etc.,  and 
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.3  cvj 


H 

bD 
d 

a 
o 

Oh 


TOTAT, 

1,404    8  4 
2,299  10  -4 
1,601    8  1 
13,784  15  01 

o 

CD 

oT 

Endowments 
not  yet  in 

£     s.  d. 

50  11  4 
364    0  0 

•  •  • 

2971    4  4 

3385  15  8 

(5) 

Educational 
Purposes 
generally. 

ry*?0          O          O  O 

«CO       O       O  l> 

eji-H       eo       «5  T-H 
^(N       00  O 

274  15  6 

(4) 
School 
Bursaries  and 
Prizes. 

£      *.  d. 
310  18  6 

1402  12  10 

20  10  0 

194  14  2| 

1928  15  6| 

Payment  of 
Fees  for  , 
Poor  Children. 

£      s.    d.  \ 
110    3  10 

421  17  6 

•  •  • 

755    0  0 

1287    1  4 

,  (2) 
Addition  to 
Salaries  of 
Teachers. 

£     s.  d. 

19  10  9 

389  16  4 

487    7  1 

Endowed 
Elementary 
Schools. 

£       s.  d. 

891  15  5 
25    0  0 
1,426  18  1 
9,382  13  11 

eo 
eo 

1—1 
I— ( 

i 

« 

D 
W 

Aberdeen,   .  . 
Dundee,  .    .  . 
Edinburgh,  .  . 

Total,  , 

1 


d3 


3 

o 

>» 

u 
o 

§ 
'04 
H 

o 
03 


03 


TABULAR  SUMMARIES. 
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TABLE  3. 

ABSTRACT  OF  SECONDARY  SCHOOL  ENDOWMENTS. 

Far  Details,  see  Second  Repoi-t,  and  p.  319  supra. 


Aberdeen  Grammar  School, 
Annan  Academy, 
Arbroath  High  School,  , 
Ayr  Academy, 

Banff,  Wilson's  Institution  and 
Banff  Grammar  School, 

Bathgate  Academy, 

Brechin,  Preceptory  of  Maison- 
dieu,  

Burntisland  Grammar  School,  . 

Caerlaverock,  Hutton  Hall  Aca- 
demy, ... 
Closeburn  School,  or  Wallace 

Hall  Academy, 
Crieff,  Morison's  Academy, 
Cupar,  Madras  Academy, 
Cupar-Fife,  Baxter  Institution, 

Dollar  Institution,  . 
Dumbarton  Burgh  Academy,  . 
Dumfries  Academy,  .  . 
Hnndee  High  School, 

Edinburgh  High  School,  . 
Elgin  Academy, 

Fochabers,  Milne's  Free  School, 
Forfar  Academy, 
Forres  Academy, 
Fraserburgh  Academy,  . 

Glasgow  High  School, 
Glenalmond,  Trinity  College,    .  | 
Greenock  Academy, 

Haddington  Burgh  Schools, 

Carry  forward. 


Annual  Revenue. 


Teachers'  Salaries, 
etc.* 

Bursaries, 
Scholarships, 

Total. 

±668 

0 

0 

£318    2  5 

£986  2 

5 

119 

0 

0 

119  0 

0 

175 

0 

0 

•  •  • 

175  0 

0 

230 

0 

0 

230  0 

0 

IbO 

0 

0 

111    9  6 

271  9 

6 

Kin 

oId 

13 

0 

516  13 

0 

50 

0 

0 

2  15  0 

52  15 

0 

40 

0 

0 

•  •  • 

40  0 

0 

T75 

0 

0 

19    7  0 

94  7 

0 

620 

0 

0 

•  •  • 

620  0 

0 

820 

D 

0 

•  •  • 

820  0 

0 

486 

17 

8 

... 

486  17 

8 

60 

0 

0 

•  •  • 

60  0 

0 

1,872 

0 

0 

1 28    0  0 

2,000  0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

100  0 

0 

253 

16 

0 

4    4  0 

258  0 

0 

465 

0 

0 

279  14  3 

744  14 

3 

791 

4 

10 

110   n  0 

901  4 

1 0 

120 

0 

0 

25  10  0 

145  la 

0 

700 

0 

0 

... 

700  0 

0 

90 

0 

0 

90  0 

0 

95 

0 

0 

4    0  0 

99  0 

0 

195 

15 

1 

•  «  • 

195  15 

1 

730 

6 

7 

11  15  0 

742  1 

7 

Grounds  and 

Buildings. 

•  •  • 

•  •  « 

145 

0 

0 

99    8  0 

244  8 

0 

45 

0 

0 

45  0 

0 

£9623 

13 

2 

£1114   5  2 

£10,737  18 

4 

Act,  section  46)  "^^^uueu  xmyments  irom  tne  uommon  (iood  (Education  (Scotland) 

»dlL?„'tf"pSe^tTafa^o2T«^^^^^^^^  """^  portion  of  fte 
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SECONDARY  SCHOOL  ENDOWMENTS— con^mM^tZ. 


Annual  Revknue. 

Teachers'  Salaries, 
etc. 

Bursaries, 
Scholarships, 
and  Prizes. 

Total. 

Brought  forward, 

£9623 

13 

2 

1/1114 

5 

z 

I.10,7o7 

4 

Hamilton  Academy, 

11 

2 

4 

11 

2 

4 

Inverness  Royal  Academy, 

162 

13 

4 

1028 

9 

11 

1191 

3 

3 

115 

0 

0 

•  • 

115 

0 

0 

Kirkcudbright  Academy,  , 

195 

0 

0 

26 

0 

0 

221 

0 

0 

Kirriemuir,  Webster's  Seminary, 

179 

16 

1 

•  • 

1/9 

16 

1 

Lanark  Burgh  School, 

40 

0 

0 

110 

5 

9 

150 

5 

9 

Leith  High  School,  . 

Buildings. 

. 

- 

XllO      L/  U-  uOy             •                 ■                 •  ■ 

1  OR 

xo 

A 

• 

196 

13 

4 

Linlithgow  Burgh  School, 

50 

0 

0 

• 

50 

0 

0 

IVTnfFfi.t  (rraminar  School 

45 

17 

8 

45 

17 

8 

IVTnntrosp  (xrammar  School. 

150 

0 

0 

u 

y) 

078 

A 

y) 

"NTairn  T?  hqa'ci  Tncitifnt inn 

136 

2 

6 

• 

lob 

b 

Newton- Stewart,  Ewart  Insti- 

l/lXt;^,        •              •              •              •  • 

*320 

0 

0 

• 

320 

0 

0 

Paisley,  King  James'  Grammar 

School, 

125 

0 

0 

• 

125 

0 

0 

Paisley,  The  John  Neilson  In- 

stitution, .... 

494 

14 

1 

• 

494 

14 

1 

TfipVilp!?  T^nro"!)  rTrfiinmar  School 
Perth  Academy  and  Grammar 

100 

0 

0 

100 

0 

School,  .... 

200 

0 

0 

200 

0 

0 

Pfifprhpad  Academv. 

65 

19 

1 

• 

65 

19 

1 

Renfrew  Grammar  School, 

141 

17 

11 

• 

•  • 

141 

17 

11 

St.  Andrews,  Madras  College,  . 

1,100 

0 

0 

1100 

0 

0 

Stirling  High  School, 

422 

0 

0 

422 

0 

0 

Tain  Royal  Academy, 

200 

0 

0 

200 

0 

0 

Thurso,  Miller  Institution, 

68 

0 

0 

68 

0 

0 

£14,143 

9 

6 

£2,407 

0 

10 

£16,550  10 

4 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  following  Burgh  Schools  may  be  classed  as  Secondary 
— Old  Aberdeen  Grammar  School,  Edinburgh  Academy,  Falkirk  Grammar  Schoo| 
Kilmarnock  Academy,  Musselburgh  Grammar  School.  I 

They  are  excluded  from  the  above  list  because  they  have  no  endowments.  i 
*  Exclusive  of  interest  expected  from  the  trustees  of  Miss  Janet  Ewart. 


TABUT.AR  SUMMARIES. 


TABLE  IV. 


TABLE  SHOWING  THE  NUMBER  OF  PUPILS  IN  THE  MOST  ADVANCED  CLASS  OF  THE 
SECONDARY  ENDOWED  SCHOOLS  OF  SCOTLAND  (SESSION  1872-73). 


Mathematics. 

Modem 
Languages, 

see  2d  Report, 
page 

Aberdeen  Grammar  School 

47 

44 

6 

341  • 

Annan  Academy  .... 

8 

2 

8 

345 

Arbroath  High  School 

10 

r 

d 

OA 

20 

OCA 

350 

Ayr  Academy  ..... 

6 

13 

10 

3o8 

Banff,  Wilson's  Institution  and  Banff 

Grammar  School  .... 

7 

7 

u 

361 

Bathgate  Academy  .... 

10 

6 

2d 

364 

Bi-echin,  Preceptory  of  Maisondieu  . 

4 

4 

2 

368 

Blu-ntisland  Grammar  bchool  . 

8 

6 

0 

371 

1                       1         TT      1  J             TT     11      A  1 

Gaerlaverock,  Mutton  Hall  Academy 

-1  A 

10 

8 

0 

374 

Lioseburn,  vVallace  Hall  Academy  . 

1 

0 

c 
0 

377 

Griett,  Morison  s  Academy 

14 

16 

27 

387 

Cupar,  Madras  Academy  . 

5 

3 

lo 

398 

Oupar-i lie,  Baxter  Institution. 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Dollar  Institution,  .... 

21 

7 

9 

411 

Dumbarton  Burgh  Academy 

24 

27 

24 

420 

Dumfries  Academy,  .... 

7 

3 

18 

422 

Dundee  High  School. 

7 

7 

24: 

436 

Edinburgh  High  School  . 

20 

29 

26 

446 

Elgin  Academy  .... 

12 

11 

7 

451 

i'^ochabers,  Milne's  Endowed  School  . 

22 

17 

40 

457 

Forfar  Academy  .... 

9 

20 

11 

462 

Forres  Academy  .... 

2 

1 

7 

467 

Fraserburgh  Academy 

2 

8 

3 

470 

Glasgow  High  School 

31 

13 

35 

474 

Glenahnond,  Trinity  College  . 

7 

6 

10 

480 

Greenock  Academy  .... 

17 

9 

49 

488 

Haddington  Burgh  Schools 

0 

0 

0 

... 

Hamilton  Academy  .... 

6 

5 

4 

494 

Inverness  Royal  Academy 

20 

20 

14 

499 

Irvine  Royal  Academy 

.  6 

22 

3 

604 

Kirkcudbright  Academy  . 
Kirriemuir,  Webster's  Seminary 

6 

12 

10 

506  * 

11 

1 

4 

512 

Lanark  Burgh  School 

15 

8 

9 

515 

Leith  High  School  .... 

12 

4 

18 

519 

Lerwick,  Anderson  Educational  In- 

stitute ...... 

6 

3 

7 

522 

lanlithgow  Burgh  bchool . 

2 

4 

13 

525 

Moffat  Grammar  School  . 

»> 

o 

/» 

0 

527 

Montrose  Grammar  School 

12 

.  11 

7 

530 

Nairn,  Rose's  Institution  . 

3 

10 

6 

633 

Newton-Stewart,  Ewart  Institute 

9 

34 

20 

538,  543 

Paisley,  King  James'  Grammar  School 

7 

6 

4 

549 

Paisley,  The  Neilson  Institution 

60 

15 

50 

557 

Peebles  Grammar  School  . 

5 

5 

5 

560 

Perth  Academy  and  Grammar  School 

36 

91 

52 

567 

Peterhead  Academy  .... 

6 

4 

6 

670 

Renfrew  Grammar  School 

10 

12 

9 

575 

St.  Andrews,  Madras  College  . 

28 

25 

24 

582 

Stirling  High  School 

5 

15 

10 

598 

Tain  Royal  Academy 

4 

15 

3 

602 

Thurso,  MiUer  Institution 

25 

17 

6 

605 

607 

616 

682 
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IV.  GENERAL  SUMMAEY  OF  EDUCATIONAL 
EITOOWMENTS  IN  SCOTLAND. 

Annual  Eevenue. 

Hospital  Endowments,   £79,245 

School  Endowments : — 

1.  Endowments  mainly  in  connection  with 

Elementary  Schools : — 

(a)  In  Aberdeen,  Dundee,  Edinburgh, 

Glasgow,   19,090 

(&)  In  the  rest  of  Scotland,  .        .        .  23,889 

2.  Endowments  mainly  in  connection  with 

Secondary  Schools,  .        .        .        .  16,550 

General  Endowments,     .        .        .        •      .  •  1 7,1 1 8 

Mixed  Endowments  (Educational  portion  only),  18,640 

Total,       .       .  £174,532 


University  Endowments,  including  Chairs  (founded 

since  1808),    .       .        .        •        •        •  £22,020 
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ANALYTICAL  INDEX  OF  EVIDENCE 
AND  RETURNS. 

HOSPITALS. 


Hospital  REXcims,  First  Report,  pp.  511-771. 


I.  ABERDEEN:  Hospitals. 

1.  Boys  and  Girls' — 

Finance,  899. 

Beneficiaries,  903,  4941,  4957. 
Instruction,  899,  910,  4962. 

2.  Female  Orphan  Asylum — 

Beneficiaries,  915,  4941,  5056. 
Instruction,  925. 

3.  Gordon's — 

Management,  4880,  4922,  4980. 

Finance,  888,  4936,  4996. 

Beneficiaries,  863,  3696,  3717,  4882,  4973. 

How  selected,  953,  3707,  3742,  4883,  4890,  4904,  5065. 

After  career,  4917,  5057. 
Demand  for  admission  to,  5028. 
Instruction,  862,  1019,  3719,  4962,  4976. 

Reform  proposed,  879,  4895,  4964,  4983,  5024,  5061  (of.  contra,  4999), 

4.  Orphan  and  Destitute  Asylum — 

Beneficiaries,  etc.,  937. 


II.  AYESHIEE: 

1.  Spier's  Bequest — 

Management,  9049. 

Difficulties  in,  8978. 

Suggestions,  8989,  8998,  9057.] 
Finance,  8990,  9010. 

See  also  Appendix,  Vol.  J, 


ni.  DTJDDINGSTON 

1.  Cauvin's — 

Management,  etc.,  190,  3498. 
Finance,  190. 


Note. — Bwrye**— Description  of,  and  class  now  corresponding  to,  1755,  1776,  2620, 
2804,  3178,  3318,  6807,  6831,  6859. 
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Hospitals.        IV.  EDINBUBGH: 

1.  Donaldson's — 

Management,  3564,  4150. 
Finance — 

Investment,  etc.,  4204,  4306. 

Expenditure,  3767,  4234. 
Organization,  etc.,  3749,  3776,  3791,  4155,  4198,  4294. 
Beneficiaries,  3566,  3754,  3763,  3804,  4158,  4175,  4219,  4291. 

Deaf  and  Dumb— their  claims,  etc.,  3489,  3494,  3799,  4167, 
4180,  4267,  4284,  4303. 

After  career,  4210,  4262. 
Demand  for  admission  to,  4173,  4181. 

Instruction,  4262.  ' 

2.  Fettes  College — 

Object  of  bequest,  7718,  7728. 
Management,  7723,  7821. 
Finance,  7817. 
Organization,  7739,  7873. 

Exhibitions  and  Scholarships,  7754,  7806,  7817,  7903, 
Fees,  7749. 
Attendance,  7744. 
Foundationers — Number,  7744. 

How  selected,  7732,  7783. 
Instruction — Examinations,  7879,  7926. 

Curriculum,  7891. 
Teachers,  7769,  7794,  7914. 

3.  Heriot's — 

Management,  2700,  3186,  3277,  6914. 
Finance — 
Revenue ; 

Ordinary,  1585,  1653,  1705. 

Casual,  1586,  1668. 

Estimated  (for  year  1878),  1625,  1713. 

Source  of  increasing,  1619,  1817. 
Original  bequest  by  Heriot,  2793. 
Sinking  fund,  1644,  1733. 
Expenditure : 

On  present  establishment,  1717,  1725. 

On  out-door  schools,  1653,  2956. 

On  bursaries  and  apprentice  allowances,  642. 

Appropriation  of  surplus  revenue,  1636. 
Organization,  145,  609,  638. 

Beneficiaries,  582,  620, 1446,  1774,  1786,  2532,  2760,  2811,  3178. 

How  selected,  588,  1746. 
Instruction,  146,  154. 
Building  accommodation,  628,  664. 

Reform  suggested,  546,  615,  1440  (cf,  contra,  2616),  1491,  '1540, 

3172,  3365,  6807,  6818. 
Provisional  order,  1773,  1790,  1811,  2602,  2831,  2996,  3098,  3157, 

3577. 
Bursaries — 

Number,  value,  etc.,  642,  1800,  2932,  2951. 
How  awarded,  600,  642,  701,  3248. 
Demand  for,  3533. 

Restrictions  meditated  under  Provisional  Order,  1819,  2692. 
Free  schools,  vide  p.  246. 

4.  Trades'  Maiden — 

Management,  3988,  4107,  4146. 
Finance,  4059. 
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Beneficiaries,  4000,  4077,  4104,  4120.  Hospitals. 

After  cai'eer,  4052. 
Instruction,  4014,  4054,  4101, 
Demand  for  admission  to,  4027. 
Vacancies  annually,  4070. 
Keform  desired,  4018,  4093,  4115. 

5.  Watson's  (John) — | 

Beneficiaries,  5556,  5575. 
Demand  for  admission  to,  5568. 
Attendance,  etc.,  5599. 
Instruction,  etc.,  171.° 


6.  Merchant  Company's  Schools — 
Vide  Endowed  Schools,  p.  246. 


V.  ELGIN: 

1.  Anderson's  Institution — 

Nature  of  foundation,  4433,  4450. 
Management,  4428. 
Finance,  4445,  4521,  4614. 
Beneficiaries,  3623,  4450.  4483,  4510. 
Building,  4533,  4710. 
Demand  for  admission  to,  4647,  4675. 
Instruction,  3627,  4515. 
Attendance,  4501,  4654,  4704. 

Eeform  proposed,  3642,  4438,  4489,  4499,  4505,  4569. 
Bursary  scheme,  4453,  4516,  4546,  4555,  4559,  4682. 
Counter  scheme,  4688,  4604,  4641,  4673,  4692,  4708. 


VI.  PRESTONPANS: 
1.  SCHAW'S — 

Management,  4813,  4856. 
Finance,  4776,  4862,  4875. 
Beneficiaries,  3500,  4759,  4806. 

How  selected,  4760,  4815. 
Instruction,  4770,  4825,  4877. 
Fees,  4829. 
Building,  4840. 

Reform  proposed,  3499,  4756,  4782,  4798,  4812,  4832,  4860,  4869. 


Vn.  TRANENT: 

1.  Stiell's — 

Management,  5356,  5420,  5441,  5522,  6648. 
Finance,  5363,  5409,  5460,  5478,  5538. 
Beneficiaries,  4797,  5428,  5485,  5541. 
Attendance,  fees,  etc.,  5355,  6439,  5465,  6483,  5614. 
Building  accommodation,  5355,  5410,  5470. 
Demand  for  admission  to,  6431. 
Reform,  5443,  5498,  5514,  5635. 
Bursaries,  5500,  5619. 


Note. — For  Irief  account  of  the  Hospitals  of  Scotland,  see  Appendix, 
Vol.  1. 
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Hospital  System : 

1.  Characteristics  of,  525,  1427,  155L 

2.  Evils  of— 

Moral,  839,  526,  579,  876,  933,  1076,  1110,  1427,  1560,  1837,  3347, 
3498,  3592,  3698,  3714,  6846,  7728  (cf.  contra,  3770). 

Intellectual,  339,  525,  1096,  1434,  1450,  1559,  1867,  3592,  3698, 
3761. 

To  parents,  389,  530,  543,  597,  1082,  3347,  3707,  7881. 

3.  Advantages  of — 

Regularity  of  attendance,  539,  3698. 
Regular  meals,  etc.,  3734,  3815. 
To  females,  138,  194,  1860,  1891. 

4.  Suggestions  for  reforming,  549,  562,  578,  615,  883,  952,  1440,  1491, 

3347,  3485,  3599,  3643,  3699,  3773,  4022,  4895,  5024,  5061, 
7759.  Vide  also  under  Hospitals  severally.  Cf.  3766,  3815,  4187, 
4257,  4296,  4677,  4700,  5019,  5048,  5584. 

5.  Good  effects  from  modification  of,  539,  1101,  1133,  1344,  1568,  1900. 

6.  Demand  for  Hospital  provision,  605,  1754,  2809. 


[Endowed  Schools. 
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Endowed  Schools  Returns,  Second  Report,  pp.  331-610. 


I.  BATHGATE  ACADEMY,  3514. 

n.  CEIEFP  : 

1.  Moeison's  Academy — 

Management,  8728,  8783,  8800  (cf.  9059,  9085). 
Reform  proposed — 

Local  representation,  8809,  8883  (cf.  9059,  9086). 

Reduction  of  fees,  8742,  8827,  8837  (cf.  9061,  9102). 

Institution  of  bursaries,  8758,  9088,  9117. 

Increase  of  salaries,  8795,  8833,  8849  (cf.  9080,  9118). 
Finaace,  8797,  9072. 

Attendance,  etc.,  8777,  8844,  9064,  9076,  9121. 
Instruction,  8810,  8851,  8880,  9091,  9112. 

2.  Taylor's  Institution — 

Management,  8863. 
Instruction,  etc.,  8871. 


in.  CTJPAR: 

1.  Madras  Academy — 

Management,  6144,  6196,  6205,  6321. 
Organization,  6238,  6259,  6265,  6300,  6330. 

Kirkgate  School,  6161,  6177,  6211. 
Attendance,  6193. 
Instruction,  6192,  6277,  6322. 
Fees,  6183,  6224,  6243. 


IV.  DOLLAE  INSTITUTION: 

Management,  etc.,  72,  3509,  6342,  6360,  6424,  6460,  6475,  6658  j 
Rep.  II.  pp.  75-83. 
Suggested  reform,  6350,  6524;  Rep.  II.  pp.  79-83. 
Organization,  6368,  6414,  6428,  6448,  6487,  6549. 
Attendance,  72,  6370,  6575 ;  Rep.  II.  p.  75. 
Teachers  6448. 

Instruction,  4350,  4365,  4385,  6487 ;  Rep.  II.  p.  77. 

Gratuitous,  72,  6371,  6379,  6401,  6418. 
Finance,  72,  6473. 
Bursaries,  6437. 


V.  DUNDEE: 

1.  High  School— 

Finance,  7645. 
Instruction,  7649. 
Bursaries,  7654. 
See  also  Report  of  Assistant  Commissioner,  Appendix,  Vol.  I. 

Q 
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Endowed        VI.  EDINBUIKIH: 

Schools.  I 

1.  Meechant  Company's— 

Management,  832. 
Finance,  336. 

Organization,  355,  462,  759,  1185,  1214,  1346. 

Conditions  of  admission,  etc.,  474,  1194,  1337,  1922. 

Changes  under  Provisional  Order,  352,  1144. 

Effect  of  their  institution,  473,  509,  735,  1133,  1144,  1391,  2099. 

Attendance,  371,  485,  1376,  2001, 

Advantages  from  large  numbers  attending,  461,  752,  1210,  1927 

(cf.  668,  2436,  2460,  2731). 
Instruction,  740,  815,  1256,  1413,  1935,  1966,  1991,  2005,  2026 

(cf.  2348,  2485). 
Teachers ;  emoluments,  etc.,  371,  390,  1237,  1367. 
Fees,  337,  510,  516,  2095,  2191,  2278. 
Bursaries,  1958,  2044. 
Foundationers — 

Principle  of  selection,  1146,  1339,  1904. 
Supervision  of,  1157,  1165,  1898. 
Cost  of  board,  1333. 
Objections  to,  505,  668,  836,  2059,  2276,  2285,  2316,  2337,  2368, 
2386,  2430,  2435,  2449,  2458,  2475,  2504,  2520,  2731,  3017,  6921. 

2.  Heriot's  Fbee  Schools— 

Object  of,  9,  2545,  2644,  2819,  3019,  3128,  3196,  3200,  3336. 
Management,  68,  2704. 
Principle  of  admitting  to,  2550. 
Finance,  1653,  2956. 

Government  grants,  61,  673,  678,  1799,  2638,  2971,  3315,  6898. 
Teachers ;  emoluments,  6,  719,  2342,  3200. 
Instruction,  16,  655,  1495,  2894,  3361. 
Improvements  suggested — 

Small  fee  charged,  24,  1793,  2554,  2821,  2962  (cf.  46,  2579, 
6807,  6865). 

Provision  for  secondary  instruction,  24,  57,  2582,  2652,  2855, 
3023. 

3.  High  School — 

Finance,  2267. 
Attendance,  2270. 


i  Vn.  ELGIN  ACADEMY: 

Instruction,  etc.,  4478,  4527,  4588,  4727. 


Vm.  FOCHABERS: 

1.  Milne's  Institution — 

Instruction,  etc.,  113,  957,  3658. 


IX.  GLASaOW: 

1.  Alexander's  Charity,  7416,  7452. 

2.  Anderson's  School,  7424. 

3.  Buchanan's  Institution — 

Object  of  bequest,  7935,  8605,  8611. 

Effect  on  poor  rates,  8657. 
Management,  7442,  7956,  8116,  8160. 
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Fmance—  Endowed 

Income,  7451,  8140,  8154,  8706.  Schools. 

Expenditure,  7992,  8089,  8588,  8682. 
Beneficiaries — 

How  selected,  7951,  7969,  7986,  8000,  8622,  8669. 

Age  of,  8618,  8647,  8684. 

Attendance,  7962,  7979,  8033,  8141,  8593,  8631,  8683. 

After  career,  8068. 
Instruction — 

Literary,  8021,  8077,  8714. 

Industrial,  8068,  8648. 

Examination,  8084,  8617. 
Discipline,  8035,  8606,  8691. 
Teachers,  8108,  8161. 

4.  Gardener's  School,  7453.  ' 

5.  GoBBALS  Youths'  School,  7453. 

6.  Haldane  Academy,  7553. 

7.  High  School,  5199,  7458. 

8.  Highland  Society  School,  124. 

9.  Logan  and  Johnstone  School,  7468,  8148. 

10.  M'Lachlan's  Free  School,  7482. 

11.  Maxwell's  School,  7496. 

12.  Millar's  School,  7497. 

13.  Murdoch's  School,  7501. 

14.  Scott's  School,  7516. 

15.  Wood's  School,  7462. 

■    See  also  Report  of  Assistant  Commissioner,  Appendix,  Vol.  1. 


X.  MOFFAT: 

1.  Grammar  School — 

Finance — 

Amount  of  bequest,  9182,  9152. 

Present  income,  9134,  9172. 
Petition  to  Parliament,  9145. 


XI.  PAISLEY: 

1.  Neilson  Institution — 
Instruction,  etc.,  119. 


Xn.  ST.  ANDEEWS: 

1.  Madras  College— 

Management,  5848,  5885,  5895,  5942,  6048,'6091,  6132,  7681. 
Fipance — 

Income,  etc.,  5948,  6054. 

Expenditure,  5921,  6028. 
Organization,  5963,  5982,  6005,  6078. 
Teachers,  5901,  5934,  6005,  6043. 
Instruction,  5912,  6021. 

Inspection,  0011,  6085,  6127. 
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Foundationers — 

Ho-w  selected,  etc.,  5891,  5964,  5972,  5986,  6063. 

Removal  proposed,  5981,  6038,  6086. 
Bursaries — 

Number,  value,  etc.,  5905,  5988,  7589. 

How  awarded,  6015,  6026,  6032,  7685. 


CLASSICAL  SCHOOLS: 

Want-^ 

Number,  organization,  etc.,  32,  102,  217,  253,  267,  286,  2377,  3523, 
4371,  5189,  5196,  5214,  5238,  5251,  5840,  7578,  7631,  7662. 
Vide  also  Heriot's  Free  Schools,  p.  246. 
Examination,  5197,  5203,  5295,  .5297. 

Endowment,  102,  658,  674,  805,  2373,  2381,  2583,  5840  (cf.  contra, 
2088).    Vide  suggested  application  of  Endowments,  p.  252. 

State  of — 

In  South-East  Counties,  222  ;  Edinburgh,  844,  1572,  3098,  3523. 
In  North-East  Counties,  284,  1002,  1052,  1056,  4331,  4390,  8199. 


Endowed 
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TECHNICAL  SCHOOLS : 

Need  for,  1461,  2656,  3365,  3384,  8416,  3458,  3465,  3531,  3837,  3917, 
4357. 

Number  suggested,  3840,  3860,  3962,  3965  (cf.  4362). 

Technical  Instruction,  what?  1472,  2658,  2732,  3383,  3403,  3412,  3464, 

3546,  3835,  3877,  3901,  3942,  3975,  4355,  4415  ;  Rep.  L  p.  353. 
Age  when  pupils  should  enter,  1485,  1518,  2659,  3385,  3395,  3547,  3839, 

3848,  3862,  3872,  3944,  4353,  4410. 
Relation  to  and  effect  on  Universities,  3423,  3548,  3877,  3887,  3967. 
Technical  v.  Classical  training,  3399,  3836,  4359. 


EVENING  CLASSES : 

Demand  for,  etc.,  711,  1495,  1795,  2894,  3421,  3917,  4522. 


GENERAL  ENDOWMENTS. 


General  i.  Bell  Bequest  Residue  : 

Endowments.  ^  oaon 

Management,  8539. 

Finance,  8541,  8549. 

Application,  8541,  8553. 


See  also  Appendix^  Vol.  1. 


2.  Dick  Bequest : 

Object  of,  8171,  8173,  8184,  8190,  8211. 
Management,  8171. 
Finance — 

Income,  etc.,  995,  8172. 

AUocation,  979,  4338,  4418,  8177,  8184,  8190,  8198,  8204,  8207, 
8211,  8217. 
Participating  schools,  8172,  8182. 

Instruction  in,  972,  1383,  3608,  4325,  4331,  8199,  8207. 
Classes  attending,  8212. 
Effect  of  Education  Act,  8218. 

See  also  Appendix,  Vol.  1. 
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3.  Bequests  in  Glasgow,  7426,  7441,  7473,  7600,  7518. 

4.  Innerpeffiay  Fiind : 

Nature  of  trust,  8885,  8899,  8908,  8970. 
Finance — 

Amount  of  fund,  8889,  8904,  8927,  8960. 

Expenditure,  8920,  8930,  8955. 
Opinion  of  counsel,  8913. 
School,  8925,  8933,  8953,  8964. 
Library,  8965,  8973. 

See  also  Appendix,  Vol  I. 


5.  Milne  Bequest : 

Object  of,  980. 
Management,  6627. 
Finance,  995,  6613,  6790. 
Participating  schools — 
Number,  995,  6693. 

Principle  of  selecting,  6635,  6728,  6770. 

Inspection  and  classification  of,  6636,  6750,  6797. 
Beneficiaries — 

Number,  6693,  6735. 

How  selected,  1405,  6692,  6744. 
Effect  as  compared  with  Dick  Bequest,  983  (cf.  6684). 
Suggestions  for  improved  administration,  983,  992,  1399,  4380  fcf.  6687. 
6707,  6786).  '      >      >        >         v.  , 

Effect  of  Education  Act,  6704,  6710,  6722,  6801. 

See  also  Appendix,  Vol.  J. 


6.  Philp  Bequest : 

Object  of,  7212,  7277,  7328. 
Management,  7191,  7349,  7404. 

Powers  desired,  7304,  7402. 
Participating  district,  7194,  7345,  7358. 
Bequest  schools,  7222. 

Inspection  of,  7237,  7246,  7386. 
Attendance,  7266,  7286. 
Beneficiaries — 

How  selected,  7277. 

Clothing  allowance,  7248,  7320,  7365. 

Payments  to,  on  leaving  school,  7250,  7325. 
Teachers,  7354. 
Finance,  7256. 

See  also  Appendix,  Vol*  I. 


If,  Society  for  Propagating  Christian  Knowledge : 

Constitution,  etc.,  8391. 
Finance,  8399. 

Application,  8414,  8517. 
Participating  schools,  8420,  8471,  8495. 

State  of  instruction,  8457. 
Teachers,  8507. 

Itinerant,  8474,  8491. 
Effect  of  Education  Act,  8473,  8519. 

See  also  Appendix,  Vol.  1. 
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MIXED  EKDOWMENTS. 

Mixed  1.  Fergtison  Bequest : 

Endowments.         Management,  6939. 

Additional  powers  desired,  7170. 

Application,  6954,  6986,  7102,  7115,  7153,  7169. 

Participating  counties,  6975. 

Participating  schools,  6980,  7007,  7046,  7083,  7118,  7144. 

Inspection  of,  7012,  7034. 

Grants  to,  6968,  6986,  7009,  7045. 
Effect  of  Education  Act,  7083,  7110,  7138,  7164. 
Finance,  6954. 

Scholarships,  7073. 

Library  grants,  6992, 

See  also  Appendix,  Vol.  I. 

2.  Guildry  Funds,  Aberdeen : 

Management,  5068,  5112. 
Application  of — 

Present,  5096,  5124. 

Proposed,  5090,  5121  (cf.  5075,  5143). 

See  also  Appendix,  Vol.  II. 

3.  Hutcheson's  Hospital,  Glasgow : 

Management,  5209,  5228,  5242,  5641. 
Finance — 

Capital,  5607,  5788. 

Revenue — 

Available  for  education,  5205,  5611,  5752,  5805,  5832. 

AjDplied  to  education,  5754,  5759. 
Beneficiaries,  5647,  5667,  5694,  5728,  5740. 
Instruction,  5704,  5778. 

Secondary,  provision  for,  5677,  5714,  5841. 
School  accommodation,  5731,  5773. 

Eeform— natui-e  of  Act  obtained,  5228,  5679,  5732,  5746,  5781. 
Bursaries,  5235,  5284,  5746. 

See  also  Appendix,  Vol.  I. 

4.  Hutton  Bequest : 

Eevenue,  etc.,  94. 

See  also  Appendix,  Vol.  I. 

5.  M 'Lean's  Bequest,  7531. 

See  also  Appendix,  Vol.  L 

6.  M'Millan's  Bequest,  7486. 

7.  Scotstarvit's  Mortification,  7518. 

8.  Wilson's  Charity,  7518. 


TEACHEES. 

TeacW       Training  of,  769,  1532,  2407,  3379,  5220,  5279,  7688. 

Training  Colleges,  organization,  etc.,  831,  2410,  3o36 ;  Rep.  I.  p.  321. 

Objections  to,  778,  792,  806,  1023,  2419,  3377.  . 
Chair  of  Paideutics  needed,  1031,  3372,  3457,  7689,  8555,  8571,  8578;  Rep.  I. 

p.  321. 

Certificates,  298,  3638,  4422,  5221,  5281. 

Salaries,  264,  272,  720,  1015,  2318,  2341,  2390,  3608. 
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FEES. 


Apportionment  to  teachers,  814,  2377,  5197,  5267,  7918.  '  Fees. 
Reduced  fees,  262,  708 ;  Rep.  I.  p.  318  (cf.  2088). 
Gratuitous  instruction — 

Objectionable,  245,  275,  503,  616,  767,  819,  966,  1409,  1519,  1793,  2554, 
2821,  2962,  3476,  3658,  3667,  4852,  5403,  5886,  5910,  5923,  5964, 
6238,  6256,  6396,  7309,  8799 ;  Rep.  II.  p.  77  (cf.  6924,  7274). 
Necessary,  Rep.  I.  pp.  318,  319;  690,  2553,  2821,  3167,  3201,  4681,  4747, 
5967,  5977. 

Proportion  of  pupils  in  hospitals  able  to  pay  fees,  715,  2553,  3169,  5730. 
Fees  in  Cupar  Madras  Academy,  6183,  6224. 
,,     Dollar  Institution,  6387. 
„    Fettes  College,  7749. 
,,    Merchant  Company's  Schools — 

Girls,  510,  2191 ;  Boys,  515,  2095,  2278. 
Total  amount  for  session,  337. 

Pees  V.  cost  price  of  education  given,  2012  (cf.  2108). 
„    Schaw's  Hospital,  4829. 
„    Stiell's       „      5355,  5465, 


BUESAEIES. 

I,  Adjudication:  Bursaries. 

Should  be  awarded  by — 

Open  competition,  662,  698,  2276,  2292,  2350,  3311,  3442,  3515, 
3556,  4405,  5138,  5181,  5262,  5317,  7684,  7713,  8375. 
Cf.  contra,  817,  2616,  2672,  2708,  2878,  3062,  3438,  3913,  7624, 
8365. 

Local  competition,  3473,  5293,  6325,  7624. 

Patronage  and  competition  combined,  6136,  5182,  5205,  7624. 

Scholarship,  etc.,  of,  3516,  5164,  5186,  7600,  7623,  7629,  8306, 

8330,  8375  ;  Rep.  II.  pp.  244-7. 
Examination  of,  5173,  7575,  8308,  8329. 


n.  Value: 

Desirable  maximum  and  minimum  value,  5118,  5176,  7606,  7612,  8272. 
Competition  Bursaries — 

Number,  value,  etc.,  St.  Andrews  University,  7586,  7616  ;  2d  Rep. 

pp.  614-21,  689-90,  694-96 ;  Appendix, 

Vol.  I. 

Glasgow  University,  5158,  5309  ;  2d  Rep.  pp. 

622-29, 682-84, 694-96 ;  Appendix, Vol.  I. 
„  Aberdeen  University,  8268,  8277;  2d  Rep. 

pp.  242-3,  630-40,  667-71,  694-96. 
„  EdinWgh  University,  2d  Rep.  pp.  641-53, 

675-77  ;  Appendix,  Vol.  I. 

Presentation  Bursaries — 

Number,  value,  etc.,  St.  Andrews  University,  7589,  7618, 

„  Glasgow  University,  5168  ;  2d  Rep.  pp.  624-29, 

684-88. 

Aberdeen    University,  8258,    8306,  8348; 
2d  Rep.  pp.  241-2,  630-40,  664-66. 
„  •    Edinburgh  University,  2d  Rep.  pp.  641-53, 

672-74. 
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ADMIlSriSTRATION  AND  APPLICATION  OF 
ENDOWMENTS. 


I.  Management  snggested: 

By  a  Central  Permanent  Board,  3693,  5289,  5334  (cf.  78C8). 

By  School  Boards,  2295,  2335. 

Powers  of  the  Court  of  Session,  7824,  7849. 


n.  Eestrictions  to  Localities,  Names,  etc. : 

Shotdd  be  preserved,  684,  1573,  2233,  3053,  3079,  3209,  3330,  3488, 
3531,  3541,  3599,  3605,  3674,  3683,  4732,  6012,  5035,  6075,  5146, 
5325,  5822,  6853. 

Should  not  be  preserved,  47,  388,  1082,  1358,  1457,  2361,  3320,  3349, 
3435,  3460,  3604,  3683,  4573,  7728. 


m,  Rates  reUeved  by  Endowments,  3361,  3461,  3576,  3580,  4400,  4518,  5233, 
5271,  5817,  6199,  6807,  7295  (cf.  1060,  6884). 


IV.  Benefits  of  Endowments  obtained  by  competition,  1441,  1465,  1904,  3356, 
3650. 


V.  Application  of  Endowments  suggested : 

To  promote  primary  instruction,  2166,  3229,  3293,  6882. 

To  promote  secondary  instruction,  217,  239,  252,  270,  319,  657,  805, 
820,  1013,  1063,  1107,  2254,  2395,  2404,  2585,  2652,  2745,  3069, 
3230,  3369,  3445,  3489,  3529 ;  Eep.  1.  pp.  319,  320 ;  4347,  4398, 
4407,  4572,  5203,  5235,  5275,  5418,  5500,  5936,  6311,  7083,  7294, 
7632,  7653,  7711  (cf.  contra,  2088). 

To  promote  technical  instruction,  848,  1491,  2657,  3214,  3365,  3421, 
3489,  3727,  3840,  3867,  3963,  5203,  5217,  7379. 

To  give  gratuitous  instruction,  2086  ;  Eep.  I.  pp.  318,  319. 

To  found  a  chair  of  Paideutics,  3372  ;  Kep.  I.  pp.  320-322. 

To  establish  training  schools  for  teachers,  769,  3489,  3536;  Rep.  I. 
pp.  320-322. 
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INDEX   TO   THIED  EEPOliT. 


Abbey,  New,  155. 
Aberdeen  Guildry  Funds,  18,  156. 
Alexander's  Charity,  91. 
Allan's  Mortification,  158. 
Amalgamation     of     Trusts.  See 
'  Trusts.' 

Apprentice  Allowances.  See  '  Heriot's 

Hospital.' 
Arts,  School  of,  Edinburgh,  53. 
Assistant  Commissioner,  12. 

Banff  Charities,  152. 
Bathgate  Academy,  28. 
BeU  Bequest,  142. 

Boarding  out  Hospital  Foundationers, 

27,  38,  39. 
Bothkennar,  Stirling,  156. 
Bruce  Bequest,  18,  155. 
Buchanan's  Institution,  96. 
Burgh    Schools.      See    '  Grammar 

Schools.' 
Burnett  Bequest,  143. 
Bursaries,  University — 

Annual  value,  170,  236. 

Competition,  183. 

Presentation,  170. 
Bursaries,  School,  89,  111. 

Cassie's  Bounty,  152. 

Chairs,  University,  196. 

Charitable  Funds,  not  Educational, 
18,  76,  154. 

Christian  Knowledge,  Society  for  Pro- 
pagating, 17,  137. 

Church  of  Scotland  Education  Com- 
mittee, 140. 


Class  Preferences,  72. 
Commission,  3,  9. 

Court  of  Session.    See  '  Reforms '  and 

'  Trusts.' 
Cowane's  Hospital,  19,  158. 
Cunningham's  Mortification,  159. 

Deeds  of  Foundation — 

Conditions  in,  66. 

Necessity  of  modifying,  66. 

Deviations  from,  67. 
Dick  Bequest,  14,  121. 
Dollar  Institution,  81,  203,  211. 
Donaldson's  Hospital — 

Governing  Body,  203. 

History,  69. 

Instruction,  60. 

Finance,  62. 

Edinburgh  Hospitals,  41. 
Edinburgh  High  School,  108. 
Education  Committee — 

Chui'ch  of  Scotland,  140. 

Free  Church,  140. 
Elementary  School  Endowments,  79, 
228. 

Endowments,  Amount  of,  13,  239. 
Evidence,  11. 

Executive  Commission,  218. 

Ferguson  Bequest,  17, 131. 
Fettes  College,  30. 
Foundation  Deeds.    See  '  Deeds.' 
Founders'  Wills.    See  '  Deeds.' 
Free  Church  Education  Committee, 
140. 
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Gairdoch  Bequest,  156. 

General  Endowments,  14,  121,  234. 

Gibson  Bequest,  18. 

Gillespie's  Hospital,  19. 

Girls,  Higher  Instruction,  58,  65. 

Glasgow  Endowed  Schools,  90. 

High  School,  108,  152. 
Glen's  School,  95. 
Gordon's  Hospital,  32. 
Governing  Bodies — 

Powere  of,  36. 

Kinds  of,  199. 

Education  Commission  (1864)  on, 
201. 

Specimens  of,  203. 

Constitution  recommended,  205. 
Grammar  Schools,  97. 

Endowment,  98,  231. 

Instruction,  99. 

Defects,  102. 

Bursaries,  111. 
Gratuitous  Instruction,  80. 
Guildry  Funds,  Aberdeen,  18,  156. 

High  School,  Edinburgh,  108. 
High  School,  Glasgow,  108,  152. 
Heriot's  Hospital — 

Beneficiaries,  37,  47. 

Finance,  45. 

History,  43. 

Government,  46,  203. 

Instruction,  46. 

Apprentice  Allowances,  53. 

Free  Schools,  53,  82. 
Hospitals — 

Endowments,  13,  19,  226. 

Beneficiaries,  28,  34,  37,  47. 
Hospital  System — 

Educational  Influence,  21. 

Advantages  of,  27. 

Cost  of,  32. 

Relation  toTarents,  36. 
Hutcheson's  Hospital,  148,  203. 
Hutcheson's  School,  94. 
Hutton  Bequest,  145,  214. 

Inquiry,  Method  of,  10. 
Inspection  of  Schools,  87. 

.James  Vl.'s  Hospital,  153. 
Jamieson  Bequest,  155. 

Kin  Preferences,  72,  183. 


King  James  vi.'s  Hospital,  153. 

Largo,  Jamieson  Bequest,  155. 
Locality  Preferences,  73,  184. 
Logan  and  Johnston  School,  95. 

Maclean  Bequest,  141. 
Merchant   Company  Hospitals,  22, 
31. 

[Milne  Bequest,  124. 

Mixed  Endowments,  17,  145,  234. 

Moore  Fund,  18,  155. 

Name  Preferences,  71,  183. 
New  Abbey,  155. 

Ogilvie  Bequest,  156. 

Orphan  Hospital,  Edinburgh,  29. 

Orphanage  Hospitals,  34. 

Parochial  Schools,  104. 
Philp  Bequest,  127. 
Poverty  Preferences,  76. 
Preferences.   5ee under  '  Class,'  'Kin, 

'  Name,'  '  Locality,'  '  Poverty.' 
Provisional  Orders,  23,  32. 

Recommendations,  Summary  of,  220. 
Reforms — 

Objections  to,  77. 

Existing  Powers  of,  209. 

Court  of  Session,  210. 

Trustees,  211. 

Executive  Commission,  218. 
Religious  Conditions  in  Ti-usts,  205, 

Saltoun  Bequest,  153. 
School  Endowments — 

Elementary  Instruction,  79,  228. 

Secondary  Instruction,  97. 

See  also  '  Grammar  Schools. 
Scientific  Instruction,  50. 
Secretary,  4,  219. 

Society    for  Propagating  Christian 

Knowledge,  17,  137. 
Spier  Bequest,  17,  32. 
Spittal's  Hospital,  157. 
Stiell's  Hospital,  32,  215. 
Stirfing  Hospitals,  17,  157. 

Technical  Instruction,  50. 
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Trusts— 

Cousolidatiou  of,  90,  95,  208. 
Religious  Restrictions  of,  207. 
Reform  of,  209. 

Court  of  Session,  210.   See  also 
under  '  Deeds.' 


Universities,  167. 

Endowments,     15,     17,  196, 
235-38. 


Universities — 

Bursaries,  Presentation,  170. 
,,       Competition,  183. 

Wasted  Endowments,  165. 
Watson's,  John,  Hospital — 

Finance,  58. 

Government,  56. 

History,  56. 

Organization,  67. 
AVitnesses,  11. 
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